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“If you don’t have a functioning criminal element in your art scene , you have academia” — Penny Arcade 
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The day after Trump’s victory, flyers appeared on all of the tele¬ 
phone poles on my street in Brooklyn that read, “Help! I’ve been tele¬ 
ported to an alternate dimension!” These flyers capture the sense that 
we’ve entered a kind of science fiction reality: Bernie Sanders stars as 
The Man in The High Castle, consigned to forever lead his followers 
in an alternative future that never came to pass, while a man the me¬ 
dia called “The New Hitler” every day for six months has been cho¬ 
sen to be president anyway. Now, we watch with an uncanny sense of 
deja vu as Trump fills his cabinet with vile white supremacists. It is 
as if we are standing in the future, decades from now, looking back 
at the formation of a roll call of infamy that will one day rival that of 
Goebbels, Goring, Himmler, and Hess. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that after months of fake 
Facebook news, hacked emails, accusations of Russian tampering, 
and literal FBI tampering, that it is as if reality has at last broken 
apart for many people, only to be replaced with a kind of reality 
television. Trump’s campaign smashed the mainstream media and 
the Democratic Party, and - time will tell - maybe the Republican 
Party, too. The old institutions are crumbling, and an enormous 
realignment is coming. Those who wish something could be done 
about, say, the way that the DNC rigged the nomination process 
against Sanders or the widespread Republican suppression of the Af¬ 
rican-American vote, reach out to media and government as if with 
phantom limbs. 

Trump’s victory now joins Bush/Gore, September 11th, Katrina, 
Fukushima, Brexit, and many other milestones of recent history as 
just the latest “unthinkable” calamity of the kind that seem to now 
arrive with ever increasing frequency, despite our supposed inabil¬ 
ity to imagine them. I am not an accelerationist. I hoped Clinton 
would win because I believed her victory would mitigate real human 
suffering. But she lost and the Democratic Party is in ruins. We must 
assume that we will only see more institutions, alliances, and polit¬ 
ical arrangements once thought to be set in stone similarly vanish 
in the coming years. Who will we turn to if not ourselves and each 
other? We must begin now to make our own news, our own media, 
our own politics. 

I’ve spent much of the past year traveling the country with my 
book, Streetopia, discussing gentrification, making presentations 
with and learning from anti-displacement activists in each city that I 
visit. I want to be clear that when I say “gentrification,” we are no lon¬ 
ger referring simply to the new 4th wave coffee shop that opened in 
your changing neighborhood; but rather the vast subterranean root 
system from which it sprouted. In major cities across the country, 
people are paying as much as 40% of their incomes on rent with little 
tenant protection while their communities are under attack from 
deindustrialization, redlining, mass incarceration, drug war policing, 
gang injunctions, anti-homeless initiatives, privatization of public 
space, and the shutdown of essential public services including but 
not limited to hospitals, schools, transit lines, and access to drinking 
water. 



1011 landlord, Alan Dykeman, seen here answering your mail 
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On my travels, I saw how the media disavows the systematic 
nature of these factors and instead presents these issues as if 
they are entirely local in nature, rather than as part of a greater 
social ecology. I saw clearly the need for a national movement 
organized around housing issues that included within its aims 
an analysis of the current urban reality. If there is a silver lining 
to the Trump win, it might be that those now looking at oppres¬ 
sion through an anti-fascist lens will see how these issues are all 
connected by white supremacy. 

These urban victims of neoliberalism have much in com¬ 
mon with the white rural and redstate voters who once went 
for Obama but decided the election this time by switching to 
Trump. It would be a mistake to write off all of these voters 
as incorrigible racists and retreat further into our blue state 
bubbles. All who are currently suffering from the effects of 
neoliberalism - both urban and rural - long to throw off our 
corporate rule. Neither group has the strength or numbers to do 
it alone. 

In its initial form as an art exhibition, Streetopia , brought to¬ 
gether residents of inner city San Francisco to consider utopian 
futures, while facilitating mutual aid and prefigurative political 
and art organizing projects like a neighborhood-supported free 
cafe. Other projects amplified existing grassroots and non-in- 
stitutional projects that worked with homeless veterans, created 
afterschool programs for local kids, and provided harm reduc¬ 
tion services for neighborhood drug users. Streetopia in some 
ways could be seen as a proposal to reimagine the autonomous 
social reproduction of Occupy transfered to the day to day 
life of our neighborhoods, rather than in an illegally occupied 
temporary campsite in a park. It might seem like a luxury after 
Trumps election to imagine utopian ideals, but imagine them 
we must. Trumps victory is in no small part a reaction to liber¬ 
als failure to offer a compelling vision of a more hopeful future 
in a meaningfully different world. Trumps victory has opened 
up a sphere of opportunity as people rush to come forward to 
find ways to protect those who will be targeted. As we see public 
services cut and we see more communities repressed, I believe 
these kinds of mutual aid projects will become more important. 
But while we struggle to defend ourselves against Trump, we 
must forge from these projects - based as they are on com¬ 
munity control and care - the basis of a proactive new politics 
that puts health, education, wealth distribution, and an end to 
white supremacy at the center of a radically different alternative 
to Trump s America. If anything, Trump s victory has shown 
us that the old paths to power can be short circuited. Wildly 
improbable third party candidacies, new political parties, seces¬ 
sion, disintegration of borders, and many other once unthink¬ 
able ideas now seem bizarrely possible. As we take care of each 
other and fight back against Trump, we must hold onto our 
wildest dreams and imagine yet another alternate dimension - 
one in which Left spectacle aligned with a national interracial 
movement of organized communities takes power. 
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Just a few short years after Kerouac 
and Robert Frank offered their primal, 
mythmaking takes on the American Road, 
twenty-one-year-old Danny Lyon stood on 
the side of the road with his thumb out and 
hitched a ride from Queens down to Cairo, 

IL. There he ended up shooting some photos 
of some African Americans protesting at a 
segregated swimming pool. Within a year, 

Lyon was traveling around the South, on the 
trail of the Movement, as the official photog- Rt. 12, Wisconsin (1963) courtesy of Danny Lyon/Magnum Photos 

rapher of Student Nonviolent Coordinating 

Committee (SNCC). Later, with his sympathetic, Algren-esque portraits of outlaw bikers and Texas inmates, Lyon would become perhaps 
the most politically engaged photo journalist of the American Underdog. But if we look closely at Message to The Future , we see that initial 


open road moving through all of his work. 


This retrospective brings together six decades of Lyons work - from SNCC to Occupy - with the artist s collages, family photos, and 
other studio ephemera in a generous survey bursting with life force. But the exhibition, which I visited in late August at the end of the long 
dread summer of 2016, quickly arranged itself in my mind around two specific images of the open road that captured for me immediately 
the sense I’d had all year of living in a country in which two simultaneous but competing realities were taking place. Each present different 
takes on The Future, as represented by the photographic trope of the shot of a long, open road extending into the horizon. 

In Route 12, Wisconsin, 1963 we see a pack of Lyons outlaw bikers on what appears to be a deserted country road. Seven men on five 
motorcycles, they crowd the entire lane, riding close together, friends, their jackets billowing in the wind. They approach a rise in the road 
beyond which lies, we imagine, only more of this - the great wide open spaces of America. Shot at the dawn of the 60s, the photo seems 
to foreshadow the exhilarating generational push forward toward greater social freedoms that we associate with that era. The Future is 
imminent and we see the bikers just as they are about to confidently claim it for themselves. 

In another image, On The Road to Yazoo City (1963), however, the open road has become the very image of fear and paranoia. The van¬ 
ishing point of the horizon is now impossibly far away, the road between here and there hidden in shadow, crowded by trees and hanging 
kudzoo. This road is eerily deserted. We have paused before it as if to gather ourselves for a difficult journey and we do not know if anyone 
is standing at our back. This road, of course, takes us deeper into Mississippi, a land in 1963 notoriously impervious to federal law, where 
black civil rights leader, Medger Evers, had been assassinated that year, his killer acquitted by an all-white jury. 


In August when I first saw these images, I considered the two images of the horizon to be a meditation on potential futures. I thought 
of Occupy, Black Lives Matter, Intersectionality, Sanders, Queer and trans visibility - it was all still right in the mix, but the exhiliration 
of several years of pushing the national conversation to the left had already fused with terror of Trump into a kind of singularity. Looking 
at the two images after every awful thing that had happened that summer, I understood that whatever came next might not be a fork in 
the road at all, but could be a simultaneity, and that that might be the positive way of looking at it. In the days since Trumps victory, while 
neo-nazis celebrated, anti-Trump protesters flooded the streets of cities coast to coast. Now I thought about the images again, about how 
the difference between the apparent speed of the white bikers in Rt. 12 and the long harrowing road of the black students foretold that the 
poor whites and blacks seen here seeking freedom would not meet in the future, as competing simultaneous realities of race have now 
literally cleaved our country in two. Perhaps this then is the Message to The Future of the show s title, a message like Faulkner s about how 
the past is never dead, because its not even past. Flistory tells us that in the year after this photo was taken an interracial cohort of SNCC 
organizers and white students from Northern universities would travel down the road to Yazoo City to establish Freedom Schools and 
register African American voters throughout Mississippi. The passage of the Civil Rights Act and Voters Rights Act would soon follow. Yet 
history also tells us that in that very same year James Baldwin published The Fire Next Time , in which he warned that America would sure¬ 
ly perish if it could not overcome white supremacy. In this show - unusually timely with current events for a career retrospective - Lyon 
offers us an opportunity to pause again to consider the road to Yazoo City before us. We look at the road in Lyons photograph with a kind 
of bracing vertigo, emboldened by a sense that some have gone down it successfully before, even as we realize now it is our turn. 



















The Road to Yazoo City (1963) courtesy of Danny Lyon/Magnum Photos 
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The Ameripass - a fake of a fake of a fake 


For those who tuned in late, this mag - as its name suggests - began with a focus on how to live for free without money by employing 
various crimes, hustles, and, well, scams. But it wasn’t too long before I quit writing about that stuff. After all, how many times could you 
tell the same kind of story about stealing a case of beer, hopping a train, maybe walking out of an Office Max with a Xerox machine? Also, 
though a whole host of new scams followed in the wake of the rise of the corporate chain store in the 90s and 00s, these scams — based as 
they were on standardized return policies and store layouts — were themselves the victim of a kind of boring corporate sameness. Why 
write about them when anyone could figure them out? Anyway, I always thought the ones you figured out for yourself felt the best. One of 
my favorites of those kind, the Free Greyhound Bus Ticket scam, has been reliably dead for several years, so at last the story can be told. 


Greyhound used to sell what it called The Ameripass, a kind of excursion fare ticket that allowed the user unlimited travel for specific 
15, 30, or 45-day periods on the Greyhound and connecting bus fines. Back then, riding the Greyhound had a certain centrality in punk 
fife. Its how we got around. I’d heard about these Ameripass tickets for years but no one I knew ever actually bought one because they 
were insanely expensive. But in 1999 a pal of mine ,who I shall call Whupass, was using one when we crossed paths on our travels. When I 
finally saw this fabeled ticket, I realized immediately it had no counterfeit proofing at all and that a simple Xerox of the ticket should work 
just as well. So Xerox it, I did. I used a color copier to copy the red-inked writing on the back of a real Greyhound ticket I found in the 
trash at the bus station and actually affixed the Xeroxed Ameripass front to the color copy ticket back with an Exacto-knife and gluestick 
to make an identical copy of my friends ticket. I then successfully used the fake to travel some 2000 miles in the next week - all for free! 

What followed next still warms my heart. I figured out how to use photoshop to change the static dates on the fake ticket so as to print 
new ones.The fake tickets came in handy right away, as a bunch of kids needed them to get out to Seattle for the WTO protest for free. 
Soon a scan of the ticket was spreading all over via email. Then someone who knows way more about computers than me started spread¬ 
ing a template for the tickets so that one could simply type out their own tickets in the Greyhound font, just like a ticket agent. I’d run 
into kids with the tickets all over the country at shows, at protests, in bus stations. Sometimes I’d see their tickets still had the same ticket 
number as Whupass’ original, as few bothered to change that. For about seven years it ran really hard and I never heard of anyone going 
to jail or anything for it. At some point, Greyhound discontinued the Ameripass and replaced it with a new excursion fare, now called The 
Discover Pass, and that was the end of it. 


As I said, I quit writing about this kind of stuff awhile back and I have very little interest in doing too much looking backward — even 
in this anniversary issue. So why bring it up now? As our country drifts ever more into corporate control, I find my mind returning quite a 
bit to the Ameripass of late. In his new book, A Burglar Guide to Los Angeles , Building Blog’s Geoff Mannagh points out that McDonald’s 
store locations in LA have long been a favorite target of burglars because they are all laid out identically by corporate fiat. I think of Viril- 
io’s famous dictum, about how the invention of the ship was also the invention of the shipwreck. 

I think of how the original Ameripass, too, contained within it so neatly its own simple vulnerability. As our daily fives are increasingly 
administered by standardized corporate structures -- indeed, as policing tactics become standardized -- how will we continue to find these 
vulnerabilities in our push back as we surf the chaos of a crumbling society run on autopilot governmentality? 

I think, too, of how the Right has already put this into practice. I write from Brooklyn where recent news stories have revealed that 
many landlords in Brooklyn have simply stolen their buildings by forging the deeds to properties with dead or absentee owners — a prac¬ 
tice so widespread that a tenants’ attorney told me recently, “Deed theft is a business model in Brooklyn real estate.” I think of the fascist 
spectacle of the counterfeit Malheur Occupation, the disruption of the media by the Trump campaign. What are the opportunities and 
uses for Left Spectacle in the coming era? 

Writing about scams was not just about getting stuff for free; it was about trying to figure out how the world works. The Ameripass was 
rich with information. Consider one last thing about the free ticket: a couple years after Greyhound discontinued the ticket and everyone 
else had quit using it, I was stuck somewhere without a ride and decided, fuck it, why not try the defunct Ameripass again? I found the 
fake Ameripass still worked like a charm -- not just once but for a couple more years. At last, the ordinary scam had been elevated into 
a kind of conceptual art. I now traveled freely from one bus to the other across the country again and again, bearing a completely fake 
version of a ticket that no longer even existed. 







Above: The lot on Bowery featuring old and new graffiti and 
Tsombikos’ paintings. 
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When the Bowery Whole Foods opened its doors in early 2007, it was 
a triumph of the kind of hubristic symbolism typical of the era of Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg in New York. Here was perhaps the largest selection 
of organic foods, beverages, and luxury health care items assembled under 
one roof in the history of mankind straddling the historic borders of per¬ 
haps the most famous skid row in the world. The store projected a fantasy 
I of apparently limitless abundance onto a former landscape of welfare and 
i wino scarcity. Here, anything you might want - blueberries flown in from 
| Chile, miracle foods like acai berries harvested in the rainforest - could be 
| found in the stores cavernous aisles year round. 

Perhaps predictably, as in Conrad's Outpost of Progress, the colonial 
enterprise soon began to rot from the inside. On the second floor by the 
bathrooms, an installation of faux Lower East Side steps - a sort-of Disney 
take on the real ones at Sara D. Roosevelt Park across the street - were soon 
draped daily with sleeping homeless men who wandered over after they 
got the broom every morning at the still-thriving nearby rescue missions. 

It was as if the enormous store was such a totality that there was even a 
skid row inside of it. In the years to follow, the city's Whole Foods loca¬ 
tions have, like all the Starbucks before them, undergone this slow voyage 
from vast theaters of leisure class conspicuous consumption to the place in 
our society where homeless people are allowed to use the bathroom. The 
grocery stores' cavernous open seating areas and free wifi accommodate 
not just well-heeled diners but also the rows after rows of homeless people 
and “work at home” freelancers working on laptops who mingle among 
them, trying to pass. The bathroom at the Bowery location, its access now 
restricted by a code found on shoppers' receipts, is often covered in graffiti 
and foul wet toilet paper, virtually indistinguishable from the bathrooms 
in Tompkins Square Park. Undercover store security roam the aisles in a 
constant effort to keep the old Bowery from continually bleeding into the 
present one. 

Succession is defined as the ‘‘unidirectional change in the composition of 
an ecosystem as the available competing organisms respond to and modify 
the environment.” John Tsombikos' show, “Cuts,” - held in an empty lot on 
Bowery at the corner of Delancey— offered a perfect opportunity to view 
the layers of Skid Row succession. The recent demolition of three build¬ 
ings over two-hundred-years-old to make way for a 30-story luxury hotel 
had made a Gordon Matta-Clark-like dissection of the built environment 
revealing a cross section of the street for all to see. In the lot, Tsombikos 
hung nearly a dozen paintings that similarly probed the city's cracks and 
fissures. The paintings were made by pouring house paint across cuts in the 
city streets - particularly places where ancient cobblestone or rail shone 
through asphalt cracks — and spreading canvas across the painted street. 

The paintings were completed when cars ran over the canvas, thus making 
a print. After carefully choosing the lot as a backdrop for the works, Tsom¬ 
bikos simply cut the lock on the chained-together boards guarding entry 
to the lot and replaced it with his own, thus inaugurating his own defacto 
gallery. On this lovely fall day, the boards were thrown open and a steady 
stream of passersby happily took a detour into the empty lot to check out 
the show and wander around the usually fenced-off open space, as unwit¬ 
ting tresspassers. 













































Tsombikos canvasses, hung 
on or leaning against the lots 
fences, mostly featured varia¬ 
tions of replicating patterns of 
squares. Interestingly, the art¬ 
ists experiments with chance 
and location had produced an 
oddly similar result in each 
work - a series of lines and 
squares that evoked nothing 
so much as old maps of the 
city or perhaps aerial views of 
the famous grid of Manhattan 
itself. It was as if the paintings 
demonstrated that the DNA of 
the rigid organization of New 
York City was present in even 
the citys tiniest cracks. These 
paintings seemed a kind of 
microscope, enlarging the end¬ 
lessly replicating grid, reveal¬ 
ing its ubiquity in our lives at 
all scales from macro to micro. 


While interesting concep¬ 
tually, the paintings were not 
visually compelling enough 
to hold my attention for long 
— especially when there was 
an empty lot to explore. I 
wandered into the lots cor¬ 
ners, examining the stratified 
layers of asphalt and concrete 
that had been exposed by the 
recent demolition and left be¬ 
hind like a slice of layer cake. 

Graffiti in ancient 80s and 90s 
styles had been exposed to 
sunlight for the first time in 

around in the tall grass at the lots edge I found an entirely intact heavy, green bottle embossed with the legend, “Boston 
Beverage Co. 302 Ave A.” That address no longer exists, but would have been in the area that is today Stuyvesant Town be¬ 
fore that developments construction in 1947. This message in a bottle pointed toward another lost history. A quick internet 
search via iPhone revealed that the area where Stuytown is today was once a working class area known as The Gashouse 
District. The New York Times had at the time called the demolition of the area to make way for Stuyvesant Town, “The 
greatest and most significant mass movement of families in New Yorks history,” an interesting back story as residents of 
Stuyvesant Town today find the development threatened by sale to private developers. 



The Bowery has some of the oldest extant buildings in Manhattan and the demolition of the three buildings on the lot 
at 185-191 Bowery received some media attention. Jeremiahs Vanishing New York researched the buildings going back over 
one hundred and fifty years, turning up a dream reel of lost impressionistic history of police raids, German keno halls, 
stands that sold cigars and hot corn. The buildings had been the late nineteenth-century home of Karl Hutters Lightning 
Bottle-Stoppers, Lightning Fruit-Jars, and Bottlers Supplies - an industry so successful that Hutters new glass stoppers 
were said to have “revolutionized beer bottling.” Not surprisingly, the last tenant of the three buildings was an artist named 
Roberta Degmore who had lived there since 1980 and had fought her landlord to the end for a buyout of her loft space. 




Standing in the lot, I imagined young Degmore standing in her empty lot the day she moved in, wondering what used to be 
there. 


The day turned quite windy, making the show somewhat untenable. While Tsombikos’ art could hardly be described as 
confrontational, noentheless, the oversized canvasses had at times begun to fly off the fences and smash into the people looking 
at them! As I left, Tsombikos told me he hoped to keep the key to the lock he’d put on the lot and do future events there. But the 
digging of the foundation for the luxury hotel began not long after and that was the only event I know of at that site. 


I walked up Bowery toward the train, carrying my found ancient green bottle. I felt a bit like a time traveler who had grabbed 
a beer at a German keno hall and returned to the present, still absently mindedly carrying the bottle, as the smell of beer halls 
and men bent over yellowing piles of newsprint still seemed to hang gently in the air around me. I stopped at Whole Foods - why 
else? - to use the restroom. As I walked its aisles, piled high with new miracle foods from the Andes and beyond, I thought of 
the old lots former drug stores that sold curatives like sarsaparilla and wild cherry bark. I entered the cavernous upstairs seating 
area of the store and looked across the rows of homeless. Some dozed quietly next to neatly arranged packs, while freelanc¬ 
ers stared into their laptops, their faces lit by a cool blue light. I thought of classic Depression-era Bowery flophouses like The 
Puritan and The Savoy, where men could pay a couple dimes to sleep it off in rows of tiny cubicles with ceilings made of chicken 
wire. I thought of Tsombikos’ paintings with their endlessly repeating grids. As I looked out from the second floor across the 
expanse of gleaming new products, the smell of beer and cigars, and men asleep seemed to hang in the air around me and for a 
second I had the curious sensation that the store and everything else on the new Bowery was all just taking place in a dream in a 
Bowery flophouse, a dream shared by men sleeping it off under endlessly repeating rows of chicken wire on a bowery afternoon 
a hundred years ago. 
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Vito Accond Ronnie James Dio 

Born: 1940 in The Bronx, NY Born: 1942 in Portsmouth, NH 


Recently: Had huge career retrospective at 
MOMA PS1 

Famous Lyrics: I’m alone here in the base¬ 
ment/I want to stay alone here in the base- 
ment/I’ll stop anyone from coming down here... 


Recently: Hologram debuted at Wacken 
Open Air Music Festival in Germany 

Famous Lyrics: Holy diver/Been down 
too long in the midnight sea/Oh, what’s 
becoming of me? 


Imagine: Vito singing “Paranoid” 


Imagine: Dio performing Following Piece 
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bottom: Camo Chameleon (2016) 

(these two originally printed in black and white) 
courtesy ofSto hen 


With this visually stunning show, Sto Len contin¬ 
ues to develop his punk rock update on the ancient 
Chinese technique of paper marbling. Eschewing the 
cautious and painstaking attention to detail associ¬ 
ated with paper marbling, Sto simply improvises. He 
pours various oils and paints into the water in a plastic 
kiddie pool he keeps in his studio and leaves the pig¬ 
ments for hours to steep into a colorful and queezy 
brew, before he drags his paper across the film on the 
water’s surface to capture his prints. Each print is the 
unique result of a collaboration with time, chance, and 
natural elements. With the “development as it were of 
images in a chemical bath and the uncertain outcome 
of the results, Len’s technique less resembles traditional 
printmaking than photography. Indeed, these prints, 
with their enthusiastic embrace of experiment and liv¬ 
ing in the moment, seem a kind of artistically mature 
update on the Polaroids and snapshots of partying, sta¬ 
gediving, and skateboarding friends that have become 
perhaps a cliche of many young Brooklyn artists’ work 
in recent years. 

When I saw Sto’s first forays into this print tech¬ 
nique at a show at Booklyn in Greenpoint in 2015, the 
amorphous pools of pink and blue and orange swirling 
and oozing across their surfaces immediately brought 
to mind the maps that depict that neighborhood’s mas¬ 
sive underground oil spill (first detected in 1978 only 
after millions of gallons had saturated the Greenpoint 
soil, the toxic plume sprawls across most of the eastern 
portion of the now-gentrifying but formerly industrial 
neighborhood.) Perhaps Sto thought so, too. Following 
this show, he began ferrying onto the neighborhood’s 
Newtown Creek, a Superfund Site, in a small boat to 
make a new series of prints with pigment poured di¬ 
rectly onto the surface of the creek’s toxic waters. As at 
Wayfarers, the joyful prints in this series pulse with the 
unruly energy of the city itself, offering a sweet tribute 
to the hustle of young artists excitedly using the entire 
city as a studio and a fresh take on the time-honored 
link between art and urban decay thought by many to 
be missing from today’s cleaned-up New York City. 




When I was a child, my plan for adulthood was to 
live in a crazy city with a bunch of eclectic person¬ 
alities. I dreamed that my bedroom would over¬ 
look the wild city below so I could always keep up 
with the latest street drama. It just so happens my 
dream came true and I live in the Mission in San 
Francisco in an anarchist collective house. I moved 
from North Carolina into this house in 2007 and 
am happy to make this my home. And my room 
actually does overlook this very unwholesome, West 
Coast-style Sesame Street — the infamous Sixteenth 
and Mission plaza. 

For the duration of my time here, the plaza has 
served as a home and gathering space for a lot of 
homeless people - and many more who are on the 
edge of homelessness and living in any one of the 
dozens of nearby Single Room Occupancy hotels. 
Also thrown into the mix are Christian missionaries, 
countless commuters waiting for one of the four bus 
lines that converge on the plaza, Sureno kids, various 
hustlers, and open-mic attendees. The chaotic scene 
is simultaneously funny, frightening, joyous, and to¬ 
tally unique. For all its ups and downs, the plaza on 
this corner symbolizes the resiliency of the Mission 
District despite the many waves of displacement 
through gentrification. 

Y’all have probably heard in the news already, but 
San Francisco is going through yet another tech- 
boom gentrification squeeze. This means not only 
that every other person you know is getting evict¬ 
ed or priced out of living in the city, but that the 
police have to make a show for all the newcomers 
that SF is “safe” and “clean.” Starting almost a year 
ago we began spotting “Clean up the Plaza” plac¬ 
ards around the north side of the Mission Dis¬ 
trict. They had a drawing of the street signs at the 
intersection and a website that merely directed 
visitors to some pictures of graffiti and a petition. 


Shortly after the appearance of these signs police started to 
occupy the plaza morning, noon, and night. The result 
of this pig presence is that the plaza is emptied of the 
very people who historically have made it their home 
base. After a few months of police patrols, almost like 
clockwork, announcements were made that a ten-story 
condo development was proposed for the northeast side 
of the corner. With our neighbors MIA and the condo 
construction looming on the horizon - all in the name 
of “Cleaning up the plaza” - we fear the Sixteenth and 
Mission that we know is taking a last gasp of air before 
succumbing to the pressure to become more like the 
bourgeois Valencia street one block away. 

My housemates and I were feeling pretty demoralized 
and helpless about this situation. We started to get 
involved in the anti-gentrification movement in San 
Francisco, but found that the issue of policing rarely 
arises when discussing the mechanisms of gentrification. 
Meanwhile the “Clean up the plaza” campaign continued 
without much public criticism. 

So, taking inspiration from our homies at Food Not 
Bombs, we decided to make an intervention in the con¬ 
versation on “cleaning up the plaza” by starting Coffee 
Not Cops. A few times a month we sit in the plaza for a 
few hours serving free coffee and pastries, while yelling 
things like “Free coffee for everybody but the police!” 
and “Plazas for people, not police!” We distribute various 
radical zines that we think people will appreciate and a 
little handout that explains our position on the police 
and their role in facilitating gentrification. Since so many 
people have vacated the plaza recently we are trying to 
make Coffee Not Cops be a low key and social event that 
encourages people to hang out. Our theory is that the 
combo of free coffee in an environment that is explicitly 
NOT welcoming to the police might help keep the cul¬ 
ture of the plaza going despite the push to “clean it up.” 
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Organizing Coffee Not Cops is super easy. We have one friend that works in a coffee roasting company and another that works for a bakery 
and they make sure to set aside goods that will otherwise be thrown out. We steal sugar and stirrers from coffee shops. We do buy cream 
and cups, but the few donations in our donation bucket usually cover that. We made a sign that depicts a black bloc-looking dude drinking 
coffee with the words, “Coffee Not Cops,” above it. In the works is another sign where a cartoon coffee pot will be pouring hot coffee on a 
bummed-out cop. That will be our Spanish sign, which will read Cafi sin ley (“Coffee without the Law”). Now we just need a battery operat- 
ed boombox! 


Thus far, weve had a lot of interesting conversations with our neighbors and with passersby by about the plague of policing on the corner. 
Sixteenth and Mission is known for being a rough corner - in part because people are classist and/or racist and don’t want to lay eyes on 
folks who are down and out, but also because it is in fact a really REAL corner. Lots of people we talk to are confused as to why anyone 
would be against police patrols in the area. We tell folks that we think we collectively suffer from a lack of imagination if we think police are 
the solution to anything. But also and more importantly, SFPD claims they’re here for “the community’s safety,” but we know what commu¬ 
nity they’re talking about. The police have not taken an interest in the “safety” in the plaza of any of the long-term residents of the Mission, 
but instead use the word “safety” to keep up appearances for all the new tech yuppies and scared-ass rich people who’ve never walked down 
the same streets as brown folks or homeless people. But all the folks who have lived through the roughness of this corner - those who’ve 
survived shoot outs, witnessed and suffered from pimp violence, struggled with drug addiction, and those who ve sat here week after week 
handing out clean needles and harm reduction material - are facing other imminent threats: eviction and/or jail. We don’t want cops to feel 
like they can come to our plaza and intimidate and harass our neighbors for the benefit of white and rich people with out some push back! 

We hope that if we keep up the servings more and more people will hang out and talk to one another about fighting gentrification in our 
neighborhood. Coffee Not Cops is still a new project. Really it’s an experiment in building community through a shared struggle along¬ 
side a number of other experiments in fighting gentrification. We hold hope that with all of our creativity and fighting spirit combined, we 
might just survive this tech boom! 
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Shutdown of East Bay Rental Housing Association meeting with real-estate speculators and pro-eviction lawyers. Photo by Leslie Dreyer 2015. 


HOLDING ONTO HOME BY ALL MEANS NECESSARY 

A Snapshot of Just Some of the Bay Area Anti-Gentrification Actions From The Last Few Years 

by Leslie Dreyer 

Here in the San Francisco Bay Area, two of our most speculative industries and biggest lobbies - tech and real 
estate - have converged to co-create one of the largest wealth gaps and the worst housing crises in the country. 
Both industries are breaking wealth accumulation records, while funding policy initiatives and buying politicians 
that help legalize their destruction of neighborhoods, lives and livelihoods for profit. Luckily this ground zero for 
evictions and displacement is also fertile ground for creative, brazen and rooted organizing in the face of it all. To 
hold onto our homes, community, and general fabulousness here in the Bay Area, those of us who pay rent have 
to confront the tech-infused, hyper-neoliberal capitalist takeover of our cities every day. 

LOa/O- T£/LA\ L/\r*C P/Uxec.'rS’ 

There are so many uproarious actions that have captured headlines 
(which I’ll cover later), but first, I want to start by looking at long-haul, 
proactive and prefigurative strategies. The Sogorae Te’ Land Trust and 
Shuumi Land Tax, an initiative led by indigenous women, facilitates the 
return of certain SF Bay Area land to indigenous stewardship by asking 
non-indigenous folks to pay a voluntary tax. The group asserts: 

If you live on Chochenyo and Karkin Ohlone land, you are inadvertently 
benefittingfrom the genocide waged against the Ohlone people and the 
theft of their land. Whether you know it or not, however you feel about it, 
this is an inescapable fact. The civic infrastructure, the economic system, 
the private development and the consumption of natural resources in our 
society are all connected to and in different ways built upon the colonial 
occupation of this land and the violent displacement of the Ohlone. Paying 
the Shuumi Land Tax is a small way to acknowledge this legacy and con¬ 
tribute to its healing.” 

























The Ohlone are not federally recognized and, thus, have no land base. This initiative would help raise funds 
to buy back stolen local territory for The Sogorae Te’ Land Trust, which, like other land trusts, would take prop¬ 
erty off the private market and prevent speculation. However, unlike most other models, it would leave the urban 
acreage undeveloped and give indigenous folks a secure space to come together and conserve their culture and 
language, while also providing a space where others can come and learn how to treat each other and the land 
with respect. 



(Above) Homefulness. Screenprint by Jesus Barraza. 2015 
(left) Oakland is Occupied Ohlone Land. Screenprint by Melanie Cervantes. 


In a related spirit Poor Magazine has embarked on 
a new land and housing project: Homefulness, “a poor 
and indigenous people-led solution to homelessness” for 
families in poverty who have been evicted and gentri- 
fied out of their homes and communities. Homeless and 
formerly homeless folks — including project founder, Lisa 
“Tiny” Gray-Garcia — have published their own news 
and histories through Poor Magazine for twenty years 
now. Some of these media initiatives include educating 
folks with wealth about their responsibility to financial¬ 
ly back poor folks’ right to self-determination by giving 
their inherited money over to projects like Homefulness 
with no strings attached. After decades of base-building 
and fundraising efforts, they gathered enough support 
to purchase two lots in East Oakland on which they are 
building four to ten family housing units, a multi-gener¬ 
ational school and media center, a community farm, and 
a sliding scale cafe. At a time when wages for the majority 
are flat, making it impossible to climb out of poverty, we 
need to find ways to force the richest 1% who are hoard¬ 
ing half of the world s wealth to distribute their cache and 
fund true housing solutions like Homefulness everyday 
and in every city. 


$GLVf\TTlwG- 

If campaigns calling for a voluntary distribution of land and wealth don’t suit your 
needs, there’s always the time-honored direct action tradition of squatting. Qilombo, 
a community center for black and brown folks in Oakland, is doing just that. They’ve 
worked with neighbors to turn the lot next door, which was overrun with weeds, gar¬ 
bage and syringes for the past fourteen years, into a beautiful community garden now 
known as Afrikatown. With real estate speculators and tech companies creeping across 
the Bay from SF (Uber is moving its headquarters to downtown Oakland a few blocks 
from Qilombo), the owner of the lot has issued multiple threats to evict volunteers and 
raze the garden to make way for more luxury condos. Despite this harassment, Qi¬ 
lombo and Afrikatown have become vital gathering spaces for black residents and vul¬ 
nerable populations that are so often pushed out of the city. Neighbors and allies have 
already come together once to defend the site against bulldozers, and folks from both 
sides of the Bay have pledged to stand with Qilombo if or when the bulldozers return. 
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Qilombos Afrikatown Community Garden. Photo by Leslie Dreyer. 2016 
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During this second tech boom, the industry’s tentacles have reached further into cities and neighborhoods 
throughout the Bay Area. As expected, landlords and real estate vultures have been ready and waiting to usher 
tech’s high-paid minions into homes, apartments and neighborhoods formerly inhabited by lower income, long¬ 
time and/or POC residents. Thus in 2013, activists with Heart of the City Collective, a group I helped form with 
friends invested in housing justice, seized what was soon to become the regional symbol of this takeover: the 
Google Bus. 

Our blockade of these over-sized private coaches, which use our public bus stops to bring their workers from 
SF to Silicon Valley, exploded in news across the world, garnering over 100 articles after the first action alone. 
Thus, our group and others decided to repeat the bus seizure tactic and use the media frenzy to our advantage. 
We eventually pushed even mainstream media to tell the unglamorous stories of the dispossessed, while spark¬ 
ing intense local debate about the tech industry and the Google Buses’ role in displacement (note: the buses are 
used by many tech companies, though are all popularly known as “Google Buses”). The Anti-Eviction Mapping 
Project released a map showing that evictions numbers spike surrounding these bus stops, which helped us com¬ 
bat the argument that these behemoths save carbon emissions considering the newly displaced now often have 
to drive hours to their jobs in SF. Even though the tech lobbyists were successful in pushing politicians to legalize 
the private use of our public system, this tactic helped shift the dialogue regarding tech’s role in inequality and 
displacement in cities across the globe. 

The tech company profiting most directly from evictions and dispossession is Airbnb. These evictions, 
however, come wrapped nicely in the language of “sharing”. San Francisco’s legislative analyst’s office found that 
at least 2000 rental units have been permanently removed from our housing stock by landlords looking to make 
more money off tourists than tenants. Thus, the day before San Francisco’s local election in 2015 - an election 
in which Airbnb spent more than anyone in the city’s history to defeat proposed regulation of its business mod¬ 
el — a group of housing and homeless advocates gathered to “share” their headquarters. Posing as a fake event 






planning company, we swiftly moved past security, released painted balloon banners into their four-story atrium 
and, in the spirit of the real sharing economy, provided free food and music for tenants and homeless folks who 
were there to demand a right to a roof and our cities. This tech behemoth successfully bought off the election, 
though with Aaron Peskin winning a supervisor seat, activists were able to get regulation pushed through the 
Board of Supervisors. Airbnb’s response: they’re currently suing the city of San Francisco. Evictions, Deregula¬ 
tion, Entitlement,... Love, Airbnb. With the average monthly rent for a one-bedroom apartment in San Francis¬ 
co at $3560 and Oakland at $2488 - more than most people make in a month - diverse communities are forced 
to stand together to fight back or face expulsion from their home city altogether. One positive that has come out 
of capitalists using every possible loophole to evade rent stabilization and feed off the housing crisis is that folks 
are learning to adapt their strategies and find more creative ways to resist displacement. One initiative sticks out 
that combined multiple tactics and used a common target to highlight the many problems facing POC and lower 
income residents. 



Google bus blockades by Heart of the City Collective and collaborators. 2013-2016. Photos by Michelle Ott, Steve Rhodes and Rebecca Gourevitch 
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Save The East 12th Street Parcel - Public Land for Public Good campaign. Oakland City Council promised 
publicly owned land on El2th Street to a developer eager to build high-rise luxury condos, even though there are 
1000 evictions filed each month and long-time residents can no longer afford to live here. Black liberation, Asian 
solidarity, and queer 8c trans people of color direct action groups came together with EastLake neighbors to form 
the East 12th Coalition and intervened to stop the sale. Teaming up with legal experts, they discovered that city 
representatives had violated California’s Surplus Lands Act, which requires cities to offer public land to affordable 
housing developers first. This drawn out campaign involved multiple actions and events, including activists shut¬ 
ting down city hall and literally taking over supervisors’ seats, installing guerilla ads in bus shelters, and hosting 
community design events where neighbors helped plan the type of housing they need. The coalition then teamed 
up with architects to weave this community input into a 100% affordable housing proposal that was submitted to 
City Council. 

Ultimately, council members still sold out their residents and offered our public land to for-profit developer, 
Urban Core. Instead of seeing an actual community-developed project built in our Eastlake neighborhood, we 
will get a handful of so-called “affordable” units that are actually $1500 studios on the ‘poor side’ of a two-tier 














Unsanctioned Installation/Tactical Intervention at Air BNB headquarters with a coalition of housing and homeless advocacy groups. 
Balloon banners designed by Leslie Dreyer. Photo by Adelin Cai. November 2, 2015. 


development - a plain, squatty building for low-income residents right beside a tall luxury 
building for the more affluent. The new development, known as LakeHouse Commons, is in 
fact the exact opposite of a commons. It is instead a monument to the appropriation of our 
land and our language, to our politicians’ complete disregard of Oakland’s long-time and 
low-income residents, and to our classist system. 

Though this was a loss for the people of Oakland, it was the first East Bay campaign in this 
tech boom that united so many individuals and organizations in mutual struggle for land 
and housing justice. Rents and housing prices are rising even faster in Oakland than they are 
in San Francisco, and tenants who are already strained to pay their bills are going to have to 
organize quickly to stave off speculators coming for their homes. With the emergence of rent 
stabilization initiatives in surrounding cities, there are clear signs of a burgeoning regional 
tenant movement. Though each locale is different, we need to share resources and strategies 
across cities and intersectional issues. Banding together through difference and deploying 
a diversity of anti-displacement tactics can help us build deeper and broader roots in the 
struggle and within our communities. 
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While biking around the gnarliest edges of 
Greenpoint, looking for spots to throw an illegal 
music or art show, I found a perfect empty lot near 
the Kosciuszko Bridge. I looked up the property 
and found it was owned by the city. Even better 
- no landlord down the street keeping an eye on 
the place. Miles from neighbors, a block from a 
foul-smelling sanitation facility, and awash in the 
steady roar of BQE traffic overhead, it seemed like 
no one would be around to see or hear any action 
anyone pulled off there! 

Mike Taylor joined me to check it out one 
day. We stood in the lot and riffed on the idea that 
Greenpoint was indeed changing. This lot, as foul 
as it certainly was, could very possibly still be as 
few as ten years away from becoming the site of a 
luxury condo as wealthier newcomers head further 
and further east across the neighborhoods toxic 
underground oil spill - and the neighborhood s 
various Superfund Sites -- in search of the condo 
good life now happening down in Williamsburg. 
Yet, in Post-Sandy NYC, such luxury structures 
could also now be understood to be in danger of 
sudden destruction. We made this idea the loose 
theme of the show, picked a date, made a flyer, and 
invited a handful of friends to contribute in any 
way they wanted to. 



Naturally, as the show approached, I nervously 
checked on the lot every day to see if anyone had 
fenced it off or anything. Tragedy almost struck 
when I showed up one afternoon to find someone 
had illegally dumped a dozen bags of garbage and 
piles of construction debris all over our new gallery 
just days before the show! Mike had been actually 
planning on building a huge fake condo but now 
the trash was everywhere and we had no way to 
move it. Mike saved the day when he came up with 
the idea that we would sculpt the trash into moun¬ 
tains and make trails through the lot. As in, say, 
the MOMA, there were now easy paths to follow 
through the gallery to facilitate the art viewing ex¬ 
perience. 














Aimee Lusty, Scott Meyers, and 
Chris Zirbes installed a flourescent, 
wooden toxic garden. Mike decid¬ 
ed to make a series of tiny model 
condos for the lot. At showtime, 
David Kennedy Cutler provided 
the show’s crowning glory when he 
showed up with The Flag of Green- 
point. Prior to the show, Cutler had 
printed onto canvas a photo of the 
rainbow pattern made by a drop 
of oil in a puddle on a Greenpoint 
street. We all stood in the lot and 
watched as David used a telescoping 
flag pole to hoist the flag high up 
over the lot — and into the view of 
drivers on the BQE! 




So funny to watch people showing up in cabs all 
night to our spot at the End Of The World. (Barry 
made a late entrance on a Citibike covered in graf¬ 
fiti!) In the end, a sizable crowd showed up to drink 
beers, hang out in the gentle early fall breeze at 
dusk, and have a cool time. In all my years of doing 
illegal shows. I’d say it was easily the grossest place 
that I’d ever persuaded several hundred people to 
come hang out in! No cops, all fun, total success. 





photos by Shea’la Finch and Erick Lyle 









“While the criminal is a subjectivity, criminality is a hostility.” 

-- from An Enduring Passion For Criminality by Tom Nomad and Callus 
Stanig Mag 
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I believe in ghosts. The parts of this world that I am still able to find joy 
in exist in the folds. But the specter of reified power haunts me (and my 
friends, some of whom are ghosts). This centuries-old neurotic need for 
monolithic (infra)structures to anchor the capitalist project of resource ac¬ 
cumulation has squeezed the soul from places that used to be our own, 
used to be our home. We adapted and learned new forms of resistance. In 
New York in the 70s, kids acknowledged the affront to their lives by writ¬ 
ing their names on subway trains and buses, the very infrastructure used to 
generalize their alienation. The kids were dancing on ‘em. 


This dance came to be known as graffiti, 


Since I was young enough to remember, graffiti seemed like sorcery. It re¬ 
sided on the side of the trees and the wind and the whales, pitted against 
the forces of order and death (and binary and linearity). To my untrained 
eyes, I would sometimes mistake the tangled shadow of branches on the 
walls for spray-painted names. 


One time my dad came home all excited like he saw a ghost. He was telling 
J ulLi f t - iljHi | my mom that he was downtown at a stoplight and saw two guys, hoods up, 
walk up to a wall on the side of a deli and start tagging. 

^street static At the time, graffiti was running wild. Every street, main ave, cutty side- 
J' wea9w| 3ciWBi? t . al11 block, truck or phonebooth was acknowledged, written on, bent to the will 


He said he yelled at them, they finished the tags and ran off. 


I couldn’t believe he saw them. Like trees lucky enough to walk, present 
enough to feel that their rhizomatic roots lie all around them, their sprays 
like antennae. The world felt big, and warm. 


I’ve learned that it was that passion for liberation that made the world feel 
so wavy. It is resistance (in any form) that offers lines of flight, and conse¬ 
quently, a depth to the world. My attraction to graffiti was based on its deli¬ 
cate balance between praxis and form (fight & flight). It is destruction with 
style and a subversion to the pedantic moralization of life under capitalism, 


We are wrought with the “values” of productivity, permanence, fame, indi¬ 
viduality. What results is an estrangement; from ourselves, from each other, 

this planet. Graffiti is a spastic reaction to 


from our affects and our place on 
the radiation of empire and its atomizing effects. It is a way to reinterpret 
those “values” in a hostile manner to authority and their valuables. 







(jrafhti is a complicated vessel tor resis¬ 
tance. The complications are simultaneously 
the reasons for its agility in escaping co-op¬ 
tion/capture (its buoyancy) and, conversely, 
its potential for reinforcing the systems of 
celebrated for being in 


oppression that it 
opposition to. The pathways graffiti takes 
back towards empire include the rule of mas¬ 
culinity in conflict resolution (that farce that 
turns all it affects into cops), attempting to 
technologize techniques passed on through 
pre-internet traditions for personal gain, and 
the de-anonymization of writers (the prep 
work for putting a criminal subjectivity up 
for sale) for the purpose of joining the death 
parade of the “art market” and/or “mural cir¬ 
cuit.” 


I don’t know what to do •about that shit. 
All I know is that I want to hold place like a 
tree. I want to live in a forest of trees with an 
opaque resistance to control and domina¬ 
tion. I want to feel the abyss, to use my tags 
like sonar: perceive the world in a way that 
fully integrates my connection with it and 
how I move through it. And while moving 
through policed metropoles, express a gener 
al hostility. Which is to say, destroy every¬ 
thing, anonymously (which is to say, on 
behalf of the forest and the sea). 


In the words of the ex-mayor of NY, Ed 
Koch, “make your mark on society, not in 
society.” 















Bonnie Ora Sherk Sitting Still Series, 1970. Classic View, and cover image of Public Works 
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One of the often overlooked effects of neoliberalism is how this great looting of The Commons has affected the public space of our 
cities. In gentrified West Coast cities like San Francisco and Seattle, wealth inequality has made public space untenable. As public space 
becomes the last resort of the homeless, wealthier residents push for increasingly restrictive legislation regulating homeless public 
behavior such as so-called “Quality of Life” ordinances. Meanwhile, here in New York City, the creation of new parks - always made 
possible, as they say, “through public/private partnerships” -- now follows the path of luxury real estate development. While built by the 
city, the yearly maintenance of Brooklyn Bridge Park is literally funded by the development of luxury condos at both ends. While still 
technically public, the park can be seen as a de facto city-provided front lawn for the very rich - a point driven home this spring when 
white residents of an affluent nearby neighborhood association persuaded NYPD to shut down the basketball courts in the park where 
youth of color gather. 


Bay Area-based artist, Amy Balkin deftly follows the Kafkaesque contradictions of the private management of our “commons” to 
deadpan hilarious extremes in her project, Public Smog, for which Balkin attempts to fund the development of new “atmospheric 
parks” in one of humanity’s greatest shared commons of all - the sky. By purchasing and retiring emissions offsets traded in regulated 
emissions markets, Balkin creates conceptual “public parks” in the air space over where the credits were purchased. Public Smog was 
just one of the many inspiring interventions into public space on view in Public Works this past spring at Mills College in Oakland. 
For those that missed the show like me, this catalogue continues the shows timely interrogation of the concept of public space while 
retaining its enthusiastic activist spirit. 


Public Works examines the actions in public space of twenty-two artists since 1970 ranging from Candy Chang’s interactive instal¬ 
lations in the streets of New Orleans to Marie Lorenz’ maritime explorations of the waterways of New York City to Tania Bruguera’s 
infamous action at the 2009 Havana Biennial in which she simply provided a microphone and podium to Cuban audience members 
and allowed them to speak freely about anything they liked (Bruguera’s art has led to her frequent detention by Cuban government 
authorities). While much of the art here could be said to be a similar kind of protest against any restrictions on public space, other 
works incisively probe the very boundaries between public and private. In 2007 against a backdrop of Bush’s wartime America, Sharon 
Hays stood on New York City street corners, reading private love letters addressed to anonymous lovers through a protester’s bullhorn. 
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Hays here poignantly considers the way the ongoing public 
tragedy of war intersects with private pain and how that burden is 
carried by all, while also seemingly anticipating the kind of perfor¬ 
mative confession of “private” thoughts that quickly would become 
ubiquitous on social media in the decade to follow. This emerging 
mode of speech appears as well in Karen Finleys prescient earlier 
work, 1-900-ALL-KAREN. In what today seems a premonition of the 
peculiar privately-owned but publicly-used space of todays inter¬ 
net, the artist recorded daily spoken word messages that audiences 
could access via telephone. Appearing in ads for the hotline with her 
completely naked body shielded only by a payphone, Finley seems 
to have anticipated the pleasurable feelings of intimacy we associate 
with the devices to which we have now become addicted. 

While the curators decision to include only artists who identify 
as female is perhaps a welcome corrective to gender inequality in ex¬ 
hibitions, the lack of inclusion in a show about public space in 2016 
of a single work that addresses the black male body in public space 
seems like a glaring oversight. I kept thinking the work of William 
Pope L. seems inexplicably missing from this show. But, for that 
matter, why not include Black Lives Matter? Chanting, Whose streets? 
OUR streets , protesters associated with the movement have occupied 
intersections and taken over freeway overpasses in cities across the 
nation in the past few years. While expressing their grief and rage at 
killings of people of color by white policemen, the protesters have 
also forced the question: if public space is truly only used to facilitate 
the flow of goods, workers, and services in our economy, is it even 
public at all? The simultaneously generated homemade cell phone 
videos of these actions that widely disseminate images of fearless 
and determined protesters across the internet, are an important new 
form of cultural production that offer a powerful counter narrative 
to the usual portrayals of black youth in white manstream media. 

Complaints aside, I was thrilled to see that here among the 
famous wheatpasting campaigns of the Guerilla Girls and Jenny 
Holzer and the iconic images of Agnes Denis Lower Manhattan field 
of wheat, Frock and Zimbardo have prominently featured the work 
of the lesser-known Bay Area artist, Bonnie Ora Sherk, an often un¬ 
sung pioneer of Bay Area public performance. The cover image from 
this catalog comes from her best-known work, Sitting Still, in which 
Sherk, wearing an elegant evening gown, simply sat in a cast-aside 
armchair on the side of road in a construction site overflown with 
water and litter. Intended “to demonstrate how a seated human fig¬ 
ure could transform the environment by simply being there,” Sherks 
audience was only the slow-moving approaching rush hour traffic. 
The 1971 performance, soon recreated by Sherk in various other 
parts of the city, successfully produced the kinds of surreal juxtaposi¬ 
tions that Sherk hoped would nudge passersby out of private reveries 
and into a state of engagement with the public. But if we consider 
Sherks actions in the context of the polarized San Francisco of today, 
we can see just how fraught and contested public space in the gen- 
trified city has become. In 2010, the city’s voters passed the so-called 
Sit/Lie Ordinance. Intended to police the behavior of the homeless, 
the law literally made sitting on a public sidewalk illegal. If Sherk 
had attempted her groundbreaking work today, she might have end 
up with a ticket and her ratty armchair confiscated by workers from 
the Department of Public Works. 
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This event provided an opportunity for me to consider some of the 
very best and very worst things about living in New York City all in 
one night. On the one hand, I was so thrilled to find that in todays 
New York you could still get a couple hundred folks to schlep from all 
corners of the city to Times Square at midnight on a Monday night 
when it was fucking nine degrees to see some weirdo outdoor public art 
performance. Even better - they brought their dogs\ On the other hand, 
there were literally dozens of riot police with bomb sniffing dogs milling 
about Times Square — an indication of how much more of a pain in the 
ass it is to do anything culturally interesting in the streets of NYC than 
it was way back when Anderson first stood on a SoHo street playing 
a violin with her ice skates on. One had to walk a gauntlet of soldiers 
and dogs and produce ID in order to get into the bleachers. Still, police 
dogs are dogs, too, and Anderson was there, after all, to perform a score 
specifically written for dogs. Anderson played her tape-bow violin along 
to some low frequency sounds that only the canine audience could 
hear while a segment of her new film, Heart of a Dog played above the 
square on an enormous screen. As with many of the weirder public art 
events IVe been to over the years, this one was over pretty quickly. The 
film-- billed as a moving tribute to both her ex-husband, the late Lou 
Reed, and her recently deceased rat terrier, Lolabelle -- was impossible 
to follow. The music was almost inaudible (humans had been given 
headphones in order to hear Anderson playing but most sets seemed not 
to function). Yet, as in Queens, where they say 138 languages are spoken, 
here almost all kinds of dogs on Earth seemed present. Watching the hu¬ 
mans tenderly lifting their dog friends so they might perhaps hear better 
was priceless. After playing for 15 minutes, Anderson actually even tried 
some human/canine audience participation, as she called out, “All the 
folks with little dogs, let’s get them barking! Now let’s hear the medium 
ones!” Ah, New York. On the one hand, Anderson’s presence connected 
us to the now seeingly lost 70s era of groundbreaking conceptual art and 
I am sure I will love her forever for this generous and nutty show. On 
the other hand, will I ever be able to unsee the image of the ghostly face 
of Lou Reed, projected several stories tall over a plaza swarming with 
camouflaged National Guardsmen brandishing assault rifles? 
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A few years ago, people woke up to the idea that the 
way food is produced and distributed in industrialized 
countries is totally fucked up. It was as if something 
that had been in front of all of us, naturalized even, 
was suddenly revealed to be false, and people started 
looking for alternative structures to grow and use food. 
A movement for local, sustainable food has arisen and 
spread from that realization and (despite its problems 
and its penchant for boutique capitalism) it has started 
to change the way people relate to food and food pro¬ 
duction. 


internet itself -- an illusion that is reflected in its ac¬ 
tual structure. People like creating maps of the inter¬ 
net-beautiful 3D topographies that show a web of in¬ 
terconnected nodes radiating out to each other. These 
maps often resemble networks of neural synapses, 
reinforcing the sense that when we look at the inter¬ 
net we are somehow looking at ourselves. They echo 
the mantra of Silicon Valley that we are all connected 
through paths of information, radiating out from each 
individual and forming a web of peaceful, democratic 
interconnectivity throughout the world. 


Perhaps the same can happen for the internet. It 
has served as an incredible tool for social and politi¬ 
cal organizing, helping to mobilize participants in the 
various upheavals that have erupted across the world 
since 2011. But even with the broadness of its reach, the 
internet also seems to have a limiting effect on its own 
possibilities for radical change. One thing I took away 
from the rise and fall of Occupy Wall Street (in which 
I participated) was how much we acted — constituted 
ourselves even— as individuals in the various squares 
and parks, and how weak that made the movement as a 
whole. Although there was an overriding sense of being 
part of some larger historical moment, people joined 
the protests and drifted away as individuals. They rarely 
represented communities or even any kind of organized 
groups, and didn’t have the basic organization needed to 
push beyond a generalized sense of political frustration 
and/or excitement that something new was happening. 

The internet can amplify that exhilarating sense of 
historical possibility, giving us the feeling that we are 
connecting to hundreds or thousands of like-minded 
people but this is often the illusory connection to the 


However, if you look at a map of the internet’s 
physical infrastructure—how data travels through 
the world—you will see a very different layout. The 
information that makes up the internet moves across a 
very limited number of fiber-optic cables, mostly laid 
across the ocean floor. When you access a page on the 
internet, you are basically retrieving information from 
a server somewhere in the world, sending a request 
though those fiber optic cables and receiving the page 
of information in return. These cables and their sup¬ 
porting infrastructure are, of course owned by a few 
large companies, and we are never literally connected 
to each other but instead connected to their infra¬ 
structure, where our behavior is shaped, more and 
more, by our interaction with it. 

This was visible in the way people came to partici¬ 
pate in Occupy Wall Street in real life. To some extent, 
it seemed they encountered the encampments (and 
the marches and assemblies) in the same way they 
interfaced with the internet—as an exchange of infor¬ 
mation and experiences to be consumed individually. 
This feeling was amplified by the constant documen- 










and reiteration of events on the ground. Every mo¬ 
ment was documented by people with cameras (often 
live streaming to the internet) and by people holding 
up their phones. At one point a riot cop leapt forward 
into the crowd to hit someone with his baton and was 
surrounded by hundreds of phone, whipped out by 
those eager to document the coming violence. And in 
that moment the crowd disappeared and was replaced 
by witnesses. In this instance, it was powerful: the cop, 
faced only with cameras, backed off in bewilderment, 
unable to find a target for his rage. But in other instanc¬ 
es it didn’t feel powerful. When a crowd of people who 
are pushing and agitating for something together, sud¬ 
denly all turn to being witnesses, they are moving from 
an active to passive participation, and the potential of 
any social movement to exert real pressure is limited to 
the power of documenting and disseminating informa¬ 
tion and raising “consciousness.” 

On one day in October, when thousands of people 
pushed into Times Square, there was a moment where 
the loop of experiences and documentation closed in on 
itself, and the protestors stood in awe as they watched 
the news they were creating, crawling across news tick¬ 
ers or projected on massive TV screens. Back in Zucotti 
Park, the general assemblies sometimes seemed more 
like chat rooms than decision-making bodies. No one 
really knew much about the people they were talking 
with, and participants came and went, creating an irreg¬ 
ular and inconsistent group on any given day. And what 
seemed like a possible alternative form of governance 
often devolved into rants about the Federal Reserve and 
9/11, the IRL equivalent of all caps. 

Some people only participated through the internet 
itself, watching on Livestream at home on their comput¬ 
ers, typing frantically “STAY PEACEFUL!” in the com¬ 
ments section while the police attacked Zucotti Park or 
Oscar Grant Plaza with clubs and pepper spray. 

Of course it would be difficult to say whether this 
individuation is a result of the internet’s influence or 
whether the structure of our highly atomized society is 
imbued in how we construct information networks. The 
answer is probably a little of both. But what is probably 
more insidious about the internet is how much it resem¬ 
bles the world as it is, even as it hides this world behind 
the promise of limitless information and potential 
connections. 

* Or, now, after Trump — ed. 


In the end it seems we are not connected to each other 
through the internet but to the internet itself, which 
always mediates and monitors our connections with 
other people -- if not controls them outright. 

A majority of the world’s internet traffic, foreign or 
domestic, passes through the United States on some 
point along its millisecond journey. Most of Europe’s 
internet traffic passes through the US at points along 
the New York/New Jersey coastline where transatlan¬ 
tic telegraph cables used to run ashore. This is why 
the NS A is able to vacuum up almost all of the world’s 
digital communications. They simply put machines at 
these chokepoints to copy everything coming through. 
Internet companies help by building surveillance 
equipment into the infrastructure of their own sys¬ 
tems, as eager to collect personal data on their con¬ 
sumers as they are to help the intelligence services. 

Of course, in some cases, a government will go 
beyond trying to influence or control the internet and 
simply turn it off. During the Tahrir Square uprising 
in Egypt, the Mubarak government did just that, and 
several other countries followed suit during the unrest 
that roiled Middle East and beyond in 2011. 

*********** 

Given how much control large companies 

and governments have over the internet perhaps it is 
time to make a new internet, or a constellation of new 
internets, that reflect different values in their architec¬ 
ture. This would be relatively easy to do. Using cheap 
wireless technology, anyone can set up a mesh net¬ 
work across areas that do not have, or use, fixed wires. 
Every person participating would become a node in 
the network by putting a small relay on their roof or 
out of the window of their home so that they receive 
and transmit data. Thus data would move across the 
network leaping from node to node, and with more 
people, the data could take different paths across the 
network, making the capacity of the overall network 
stronger and also making it harder to implement mass 
surveillance or controls on what information gets 
through. 

Several companies and NGOs are producing mesh 
network equipment as a way to help “developing areas” 
get internet access or to reestablish digital communi¬ 
cations in disaster areas, but anyone could just as easily 
use the technology to set up rogue networks. They 



could set-up nodes guerilla style by surreptitiously putting re¬ 
peaters on roofs or in trees, sealed in Tupperware containers. 
This could bring internet access to areas not serviced by large 
internet companies, or let one person siphon internet access 
from a university or corporation and distribute it to a network 
for free. 

Project Meshnet is trying to actually set up local, encrypted 
networks around the world, which they call islands. They hope 
at some point to link up enough mesh network islands so as to 
create a sort of dual power with the regular internet. 

But what would a different kind of internet, or a network of 
interconnected smaller meshes mean? 

A more fruitful project might be to set up mesh networks 
tied to specific geographic space, decentralized among its par¬ 
ticipants—a localized digital network unconnected to larger 
networks. While the flows of information and connections 
of the larger internet is appealing, imagine a network of sites 
and nodes constructed for a more specific community, with a 
sense that the digital ether corresponded to the physical world. 
This would create smaller virtual spaces in which to create 
and communicate, building physical and digital links in new 
ways and fostering creative projects and new forms of social 
organization. 

It is undeniable that the information networks now form 
part of our material reality (not as much as food perhaps but 
still) and therefore must be reckoned with. We need to wield 
them in ways that allow us to be creative and strategic, ways 
that serve our lives, not the other way around. The question 
that lies at the heart of this is whether a particular technology 
(or information technology writ large) is somehow oppressive 
or evil, or if these are simply technological manifestations 
of the structures of our world. And with a technology that is 
focused so much on information and connections, we have to 
wonder if it is enhancing those things or eclipsing them. And 
if it is making us less, connected, less engaged, more docile, 
etc. does the fault lie in the technology’s makeup itself—its 
mind numbing appeal to passive reception, its momentary 
flickers of chemical pleasure? Or does the fault lie in a way of 
life that would need such distractions? 

The potential of mesh networks and/or a geographically lo¬ 
calized internet is that it will make this thing that has become 
the center of our lives decentralized, more democratic and 
even perhaps provide tools for radical change but in the end, 
I’m left wondering if the hierarchal infrastructure of the in¬ 
ternet isn’t its actual problem. When Mubarak shut down the 
internet during the 2011 uprising it drove thousands of people 
out into the streets to join those occupying Tahrir Square. 
Mubarak thought that by cutting people off from the flow of 
digital information he could stem the tide of the insurrection, 
and he was wrong. Maybe it would have been wiser for him to 
have left it on. .-.—.-. 



is the brilliant conceptual artist who in 1969 wrote a mani¬ 
festo inventing the concept of “Maintenance Art” During a 
career spanning six decades, Ukeles has dusted the exhibition 
vitrines in the gallery for a performance at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, staged ballets performed by New York City 
garbage trucks, and has famously been the official artist in 
residence at the New York Sanitation Department since 1976. 
It was there that Ukeles conceived perhaps her most ambi¬ 
tious work, Touch Performance , for which she spent nearly a 
year shaking the hands of every single one of the nearly 8500 
city garbagemen, saying to each of them, “Thank you for 
keeping New York City alive.” Long one of my favorite under- 
appreciated artists, this year Ukeles finally has a substantial 
and well-received career retrospective at the Queens Muse¬ 
um. Sadly, I have been out of town a bunch, as usual, and at 
press time had been unable to see the show. BUT! I did go 
see Ukeles speak earlier this year and after the talk I got her 
to autograph the whisk broom that had been laying around 
our kitchen here at 1011! She was really sweet about it, too. 
She seemed pleased at my request and she asked me a bunch 
of questions about the broom. “Where did you get it? Where 
do you think it was made? What do you use it for?” I was 
speechless; I felt starstruck, sure, but also, if you’ve seen our 
kitchen floor, you know the last answer is, “Nothing.” (The 
question Ukeles once posed in her manifesto, “After the revo¬ 
lution who will pick up the garbage?” was always more like a 
riddle to us.) I briefly wondered if the house would be cleaner 
if my roommates and I thought of ourselves as maintenance 
artists. But then I realized, alas, I had just turned our only 
functioning broom into a piece of artworld ehemera! 
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I am sure I will be forever grateful to Next Level Fucked 
Up for providing the world with the indelible image of Mt. 
Hood carved out of Earth Balance buttery spread. Project¬ 
ed onto the wall of the gallery, the image wonderfully links 
anxieties about climate change with the artist’s palpable 
anger about the slow motion replacement of her beloved 
Portland with its ersatz and self-conscious double, Port¬ 
lands. Renwick’s installation offers a thoughtful explora¬ 
tion of the vanishing boundaries between The Real and the 
artficial. Full of insights both doomy and bleakly funny, it 
is at its best, however, when illuminating how that vanish¬ 
ing is mediated. 

Visitors to the museum enter a darkened room where 
three comfortable bean bags have been arranged in front 
of a pyramid comprised of twelve monitors. On seven of 
them, a series of short videos are simultaneously screened 
while their soundtracks play one at a time on a loop, so 
that each film eventually comes into synch with its audio 
but remains insistently visible though mute while the other 
films are narrated, too. In the resulting sensory overload, 
a generalized sense of the tragic in today’s world histori¬ 
cal moment mingles with the quotidian existential dread 
of our newsfeeds. We see some classic End of The World 
montage -footage of the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
burning oil wells, forest fires, and the like - and folksinger, 
Michael Hurley, sings a song about the evils of Monsanto’s 
genetically modified seeds. But we also learn about the ep¬ 
idemic of domesticated suburban housecats killing song¬ 
birds and meet a breeder of English Bulldogs who explains 
that the prized dogs, bred for their enormous heads, are 
now almost exclusively born via C-section because their 
now-outsized heads are too large to fit through natural 
bulldog birth canals. As each video ends, a chorus on the 
soundtrack chimes the show’s title in alternately cheerful 


and faux doomy voices and the next vignette begins. 
Rather than inform the public, Renwick seems to suggest 
that this hyperawareness of the world’s ills instead leads to 
a kind of paralysis of inaction. The program ends and the 
viewer is still sitting there in the comfortable bean bag. As 
they begin to reflexively register their concern or horror, 
the chorus does it for them. 

The seemingly disparate subjects of these videos seem 
chosen to illustrate the far reaching implications of the 
Anthropocene, the term many scientists now readily use 
to describe the Great Acceleration of change in the Earth’s 
Biosystems and geology in the current geological epoch 
due to the intervention of Man. Renwick also locates this 
sense of acceleration in the streets of Portland where the 
hyperspeed of development has replaced familiar land¬ 
marks with a kind of cookie-cutter new architecture. In 
one video, Renwick and a friend drive around Portland, 
marveling at their sudden inability to orient themselves in 
streets they’ve lived in for decades. Seemingly lost not just 
in space, but in time, Renwick’s companion remarks that 
one strange aspect of this great acceleration is that as the 
new city moves ever more quickly forward into an uncer¬ 
tain future, the ongoing sense of loss keeps him frozen 
in a kind of permanent state of nostalgia, always looking 
backward at what once was. In the great speed up of late 
capitalsm, change now happens too quickly to any longer 
register as “progress”, the very notion that capitalism is 
based upon. 

As a temporal counterpoint, Renwick invokes deep 
geologic time. Projected onto the wall beyond the mon¬ 
itors, we see an image of the Painted Hills of Oregon, a 
desert portion of the state that was millions of years ago 
completely inundated by a vast inland sea. While we 
consider the sublime beauty of the sediment of succes¬ 
sive geologic eras seen colorfully layered there, a caption 
reads, “Maybe we invented time so that there can be an 
end to misery.” Is Renwick suggesting that the concept of 
time itself is a way to mediate reality? Sitting in the bean 
bag chair, I am reminded of one of the strange paradoxes 
of the narrative of climate change, which is that while we 
seem to feel like the effects are happening more and more 
quickly, we are also aware that much damage has already 
been done and, no matter what we do now, the effects 
of our destruction of the environment up until now will 
continue to unfold as if in slow motion in a kind of chain 
reaction cataclysm for years to come. Poignantly, Next 
Level Fucked Up suggests that, unable to truly feel the true 
horror of this, we’ve already subconsciously conceded the 
imminent extinction of life on Earth. Having replaced the 
End of The World with its mere representation, we now 
pull up a chair to numbly watch it all unfold. 
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As we memorably learned from Rick James (as 
played by Dave Chappelle), to say, “Fuck your Couch” 
is to pretty much announce your intention to ruthless¬ 
ly and fearlessly take a big ole shit all over someone’s 
(metaphorical or literal) brand new shiny thing just 
because it feels so fucking good to do it. Naturally I was 
intrigued then when the press release for Kenya (Rob¬ 
inson) s show at Cindy Rucker began, 
“FUCKYOURCOUCH is an exhibition about 
(Robinson) s dissension with The ArtWorld™ and its 
continued celebration of itself and nepotistic approach 
to creating prominent artists.” Ooooo, I thought. I hope 
so much that for once a show turns out to be literally 
exactly what it sounds like! I wasn’t disappointed. As the 
artist statement makes clear, (Robinson) intends The 
Couch in this exhibit’s title to stand in not just for the 
glamour and wealth found at the top of the artworld 
but also the whole world of insular social relationships 
that sustain that privilege for some while keeping out¬ 
siders always in their place. For FUCKYOURCOUCH, 
(Robinson) filled Rucker’s storefront gallery with 
couches that appeared to have been variously sawed, 
smashed, sledgehammered, drilled, ripped, stained, 
crushed, disemboweled, and, perhaps even delightfully 
stomped on with James’ muddy platform boots. 



(Robinson) leaves this undoubtedly cathartic action 
offstage, unfilmed, and up to the imagination. Instead, 
she sculpted the ruined remains of the savaged couches 
into the familiar shapes of art objects on display in a 
gallery. The results were deeply and satisfyingly hilar¬ 
ious. A gutted couch spring, freed from the context of 
its utility, sits atop a pedestal, uncanny, like one of Ken 
Price’s weird objects. A pile of cushions arranged in 
a familiar minimalist formation in a corner brings to 
mind Carl Andre’s stacks of bricks. On one wall, three 
inscrutable black squares apparently ripped from the 
underside of a couch and framed with padded foam 
are hung in a way that calls to mind Ad Reinhardt’s 
famous Black Paintings. With these nods to art history, 
(Robinson) reminds us that art history itself is a social 
construct agreed upon on the casting couch. In other 
words, All canonical art works are literally made out of 
The Couch. 







However, the couches (Robinson) has destroyed in 
the gallery are, naturally, not those rarified couches of 
gleaming white suede leather that Chapelles’ Rick James 
once gleefully stretched out on and defiled. Instead 
(Robinson) has used the kind of ratty and threadbare 
couches we find free on Craigslist, the ones that we drag 
home from the curb and hope they don’t have bedbugs. 
These are the couches that get stained by wine and weed 
in our apartments while we “work from home” and tire¬ 
lessly update our social media profiles and try to keep it 
together to make art. By using these homely but famil¬ 
iar couches to stand in for the all the rich rewards and 
social capital of art world success, (Robinson) achieves 
the neat trick of blurring the boundaries between the 
impossible glamour of the casting couch and the couch 
of “Hey, bro, can I sleep on your couch until I find a job?” 
We begin to understand here how the toxic striving 
and hustling that comprise the world of the casting 
couch comes literally into our homes as the lines be¬ 
tween “friends” and “network contacts” also blur. Here 
(Robinson) ruthlessly strips away the upholstery to 
reveal that The Couch is also literally fashioned from 
this, too —our own precarity. I don’t know about you, 
but I find that sleeping on it sure gets old. Or as (Robin¬ 
son) puts it in the artist statement, "Rick James up in this 
bitch. Frustration is a hell of a drug.” 
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1 Love. HOCK 


In this epistolary novel, I explore the freelance abject. Huck is a glossy youth cul¬ 
ture magazine based in London that has gorgeous photo spreads and sometimes 
good politics. As this chapter begins, I have written several freelance pieces for 
them over the last couple years. I even wonder if I might be falling in love with 
them just a little. But will Huck love me back? The action picks up here as I have 
just written a profile on legendary punk musician and DIY artist, Tim Kerr, that 
was published on Hucks website in February 2016. 

On Tue, Mar 1, 2016 at 7:37 PM, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: This 
an invoice for $160 in payment for an online article about Tim Kerr for Huck 
that was published last month. I am looking for a digital payment for this piece. 
Huck has my routing info on file from last time. My paypal address is ericklyle@ 
yahoo.com Thanks, Erick 

Andrea Kurland <andrea@tcolondon.com> 

To Erick Lyle Mar 2 at 6:55 AM 

Hi Erick I cant pass this on to accounts - they need a full invoice for filing. Can 
you please send it along with this new supplier form to accounts@tcolondon. 
com 

Best, Andy 

Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> To Andrea Kurland 
Mar 2 at 3:04 PM Hi Andy It seems my account info is too detailed to fit on 
the provided form so I am printing here and attaching in the invoice as well. (I 
use a small worker-owned bank and they apparently have a convoluted process 
in re SWIFT codes and all that). Invoice and routing info attached here again. 
Thanks, Erick 

On Thu, Mar 31,2016 at 12:35 AM, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: Hi 
Andy: Just checking in about pay for the Tim Kerr piece. I sent you the info you 
requested awhile back. When do I receive the money? Thanks, Erick 

Andrea Kurland <andrea@tcolondon.com> To Erick Lyle Elisa Adams Mar 31 
at 4:43 AM Hi Erick Elisa copied can help you with that. Best, Andy 

Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> To Andrea Kurland Elisa Adams Apr 7 at 8:30 
AM. Hi Elisa Just dropping a line to check in again about that pay for the Tim 
Kerr piece that ran online a couple months back. I haven’t heard back from you 
about my last email. I have sent my bank account info several times. 

Did you receive it? Thanks, Erick 

On Apr 7,2016, at 8:39 AM, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: Hi 
Erick I’m just having a finance meeting with Vince and Taryn now so will be 
able to get a payment date for you then. Cheers, Elisa 


By DAVID D. KIRKPATRICK 

CAIRO — Libyans have overrun a 
residential compound abandoned by the 
American Embassy when it pulled out 
of Tripoli in July, according to a video 
circulated online Sunday. Dozens of 
gleeful trespassers could be seen gath-'- 
l a swimming pool inside the 
, and a few dived in from the 
• balcony, all fully clothed, 
it invasion stood in con- 
:on the American dip- 
two wars 
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On 13 April 2016 at 16:57, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: How’d the 
meeting go? Thanks, Erick 

On Apr 14, 2016, at 9:54 AM, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: Hi 
Erick Apologies for the delay. 

Our next payment run is scheduled for next week and your payment should be 
cleared then. Cheers, Elisa 

Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> To Elisa Adams 

CC Andrea Kurland Apr 26 at 11:30 AM Hi Elisa: Just dropping another line 
here... Can I get paid for that article now? Erick 

Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> To Erick Lyle 

May 9 at 6:03 AM Hi Erick: Just to let you know that I am chasing payment for 
you this week. Thanks, Elisa 
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Ever daydream about killing and eating your stalker? 

ON FEMINIST REVENGE 

and 

Utopian fantasy in Cecilia Condits video, “Possibly in Michigan ’ 

by Rebecca Giordano 


Cecelia Condit’s 10-minute video. Possibly in 
Michigan (1983), is my kind of thing. Dogs, 
female friendship, cheap masks, the Midwest, 
oblique and improvised magic, rape revenge... 
The list of my favorite of elements of the video 
reads like the ‘about me’ of my 2001 Myspace 
profile. And, really, what could be a better 
premise than feminist cannibals in the mall? 




Shot in the Cedarberg Mall in Shaker Heights, Ohio on 
a clunky port-a-pack, Condit’s eerie musical focuses on 
two women, Sharon and Janice, who are stalked around 
the mall by Arthur, a man wearing a tuxedo and a terri¬ 
fying rubber mask culled from a found dental appara¬ 
tus, until the two women at last kill their would-be at¬ 
tacker and eat him in a stew. Using macabre humor and 
low-budget charm, Condit’s video avoids altogether the 
question of justice. Instead, the video offers lightheart¬ 
ed yet total retribution for sexual violence and a surreal, 
psychic relief beyond the frame of justice in a place even 
a well-functioning judicial system could never reach. 

The video begins with a pan across the bright, trans¬ 
lucent surfaces of a mall, following the escalator to the 
fountain to an elevator whose doors open revealing the 
protagonist, Sharon. A womans voice in a false bari¬ 
tone joins the punchy keyboard soundtrack to Condit’s 
musical: “I bite at the hand that feeds me/Slap at the 
face that eats me/Some kind of animal, cannibal...” 
before petering out with an unsure “Animal? ... Can¬ 
nibal?” The marching rhythm sounds more like the 
farts of whoopee cushions than the cheap Casio key¬ 
board that produced it. The lyrics are delivered with 
such a deep warble that it borders on a half-hearted 
Dracula impression. Yet, Condit’s goofy style wraps 
a complex picture of violence in an uneasy joke. Like 
the familiar metaphor of the dog that bites at its mas¬ 
ter despite its dependence, the meek and gendered 
gesture of slapping at an attacker -who intends to 
do the much greater violence of literally consuming 
the speaker- is violent resistance by the oppressed. 

Condit balances her construction of women’s dai¬ 
ly lives as suffused with real violence with a kind of 
campy, surreal humor. The magic of Possibly in Mich¬ 
igan lies in the way she does this without falling into 
slapstick or mocking their pain. We follow Sharon and 
Janice as they share in the wholesome Midwestern pas¬ 
times that I remember from my own girlhood: being 
followed around a mall by men who stare unabash¬ 
edly, wishing death upon those who scare you, gos¬ 
siping about aberrant women, testing perfume, and 
sharing an embarrassed, green cough while smoking. 
Yet Sharon and Janice face violence repeatedly in the 
video and allude to its presence off screen. In one se¬ 
quence, Condit mixes a party scene of Sharon and Jan¬ 
ice frantically dancing with men in tuxedos and chintzy 
plastic animal masks with footage of a woman being 
chased, and Arthur gaining on Sharon as she goes 


through the mall. The seesawing new wave rhythm 
picks up again. “How do I meet the strangest men?/ they 
always seem to find me/Remember that time I kissed 
a guy that ate his women friends?/Now only dogs will 
follow me.” These lyrics capture the ordinary ways sexu- 
alized violence is both omnipresent and trivialized. 

In a voiceover Janice whispers, “Is he following?” while 
pointing down the escalator at Arthur standing behind 
Sharon. Sharon panics and runs up the escalator toward 
Janice. The footage of the women attempting to get away 
from Arthur -who is still in his creepy mask, emotion¬ 
less with his mouth permanently gaping- is intercut 
with a closeup of a basset hound slobbering and licking 
its chops. The women escape the mall and into their car 
while the song asks a question at the crux of the video: 
“Who knows how some people turn to strange ones/Is it 
up to me to make them dead ones?” Though the women 
are fleeing on screen, the lyrics offer a different kind of 
resolution beyond than the cold dread of flight. This is 
the radical dream. “Here we go again,” Janice whispers. 

This is before the video’s chronology fractures around 
the violent event that ripples and repeats in snippets; be¬ 
fore Arthur removes his mask, goes into Sharon’s house 
and strikes her; before she calls Janice for help; before 
Arthur gives Sharon the false choice of being eaten now 
or having her limbs removed before being eaten; before 
Janice shoots Arthur who now appears in a wolf mask. 
Once Janice shoots Arthur the mood lightens and the 
campy humor returns. The women drag his dead body 
into the kitchen, lay him on newspaper, and, with the 
fakest plastic knives and a few smears of ketchup, they 
make sawing motions at his wrists and ankles. 

Unlike Cannibal Holocaust (1980) or other horror films 
of the era that relied on a racist construction of prim¬ 
itives’ who gorge themselves in a bloodlust unchecked 
by moral codes, Condit renders the cannibalistic act in 
Possibly in Michigan as a kind of relaxed Midwestern 
bacchanal. Janice and Karen are naked and smiling, 
clinking cut crystal wine glasses and stirring a caldron 
with a rubber head in it. The scene looks more like a 
high school version of Macbeth than a breach of the 
taboo that supposedly keeps civilization afloat. Sweetly, 
they give each other sips of the broth and share tidbits 
with their dog. Having neatly wrapped his bones in 
newspaper, Sharon and Janice watch his bagged bones 
get tossed from the curb and unceremoniously crushed 
in the back of a garbage truck. 





The kind of collaboration between women shown in the video also 
was also found its production. Condit views Possibily in Michigan 
as a collaboration with the actresses Karen Skladany and Jill Sands. 
Skladany, of the punk band The Guyettes, also composed the video’s 
eccentric score. Stylistically, the flickering effects of the home syn¬ 
thesizer era of video art — overlays of stills of mummies, dripping 
pixelations of lavender and puce — are outdone by the strangest 
aspect of the film, its blown-out score. Skladany’s goofy and insistent 
soundtrack guides the film’s action with its lyrics while establishing 
its tone. Her soundtrack was so jarring that when televangelist Pat 
Robertson played the video on an episode of the 700 Club in 1985 
as evidence of gay perversion and anti-men feminism in the arts, 
he actually scrubbed Condit and Skladany’s soundtrack and made a 
substitute. Revealingly, the evangelist felt it was appropriate to show 
a visually unedited feminist artwork that imagines physical violence 
against women but removed the more difficult obscenity of wom¬ 
an-oriented self-conscious humor. 

Cutting the soundtrack of any musical destroys its narrative arc. In 
this case, it also guts the video’s most revolutionary question: “Is it 
up to me make them dead ones?” In fact, Arthur isn’t the only one 
who has killed before. A number of clues -Janice saying “Here we go 
again...” and the reveal of a man’s skull partially buried in Sharon’s 
yard- suggest that the women have been forced to such lengths 
before. The appearance of a man in a mask similar to Arthur’s at 
the end of the video while the women are still enjoying their feast 
suggests they will have to again. 


Condit composed the narrative to Possibly in Michigan from true events in the lives of her 
women friends. “I felt like I was living in a war zone of crazy men who were entitled to hurt women if they chose. 
And socially and culturally no one noticed or cared. I felt like it was like I and my friends were being punished 
and annihilated -slowly,” she told me recently in an email. A question as burning in 2016 as in 1983: what re¬ 
sponses are possible to the threat of annihilation? 


Thirty years after Cecelia Condit made this short campy musical about feminist cannibals in the mall, a woman 
in Cuidad Juarez donned a blonde wig and sunglasses and shot two bus drivers complicit in the rampant sexual 
assault of women who ride buses to and from the factories where they work. The next day, news outlets in the 
city - a place notorious for its extraordinary rates of femicide- received an email claiming responsibility for the 
executions signed by “Diana, la cazadora de choferes.” Referencing the Greek goddess of the hunt, Diana an¬ 
nounced herself an overdue instrument of vengeance for sexual violence committed against many women. News 
reports were quick to dismiss the possibility that the person who sent the email actually committed the murders, 
making too easy comparisons to her eponymous myth or pointing to the how neatly the claim fit a widely felt 
and unmet desire for justice -as if unmet desire for justice could only be reason for a myth and not murder. 


Here in the United States, many have commented that we have entered an unprecedented time for widespread 
discussion and recognition of sexual violence. During a recent congressional session, Vice President Joe Biden 
read into the record a visceral, powerful letter from an anonymous woman who was raped by a varsity swimmer 
at Stanford, written after her convicted attacker was given a light sentence. In 2014, student and artist, Emma 
Sulkowicz, received worldwide attention for her durational performance, Mattress Performance (Carry That 
Weight), during which she carried a mattress similar to the one she was raped on in the Columbia University 
dorms wherever she went on campus for the entire school year. Along with the acclaim, however, these women - 
like Diana - often faced skeptical or even harsh treatment by the media. Though lauded by art critics, Sulkowicz 


was trashed in the mainstream press, accused of 
ruining the life of the man who assaulted her, while 
the media uncritically reported the rapist’s father’s 
concern that his son might leave Columbia a “cynic.” 

While both the public letter and the performance 
piece do important work, as many have pointed 
out, there are issues of class, race, and gender per¬ 
formance to consider when thinking about their 
meanings. The woman who wrote the letter about 
her Stanford attack is anonymous and Sulkowicz 
is a mixed-race student from the Ivy League. Their 
attackers are both wealthy, white cismen who were 
given a pass. Undoubtedly, these facts condition how 
and why these women’s stories are broadcast. 

What these women are asking for influences their 
reception as well. Sulkowicz planned to carry the 
mattress until her rapist was expelled, a clear request 
for a single administrative act. The woman who 
wrote the letter was protesting the minor sentencing 
and breaking down the chauvinism and misogy¬ 
ny behind its justification. She ends the letter with 
heartfelt address to “girls everywhere” that “you are 
important, unquestionably, you are untouchable, 
you are beautiful, you are to be valued, respected, 
undeniably, every minute of every day, you are 
powerful and nobody can take that away from you.” 
They wanted a limited justice from the institutions 
who were the obvious authorities to grant it, but at 
their most extreme, all these two women were ask¬ 
ing for was the mere recognition that they were in 
fact violated and that this violation matters because 
they are in fact human beings worth of dignity and 
self-determination. How does this important but 
limited claim shape their audience? Could Joe Biden 
read the words, “Yo soy un instrumento de venganza,” 
into the Congressional record? Where is the arena 
where we get to ask for more? What is the form for 
less juridical, weirder, pettier, grander desires in the 
face of violence? Where is the place we get to think 
through the many possible answers -including the 
violent, the humorous, the absurd- to the question, 
“Is it up to me to make them dead ones?” Possibly in 
Michigan, possibly everywhere. 


stills from “Possibly in Michigan” in this piece courtesy 
of Cecilia Condit. 
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On 16 May 2016 at 17:15, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: 

Hi Elisa. I didn’t hear from you last week. Is there any way we can PLEASE resolve this 
matter this week? I am leaving town for the summer in two weeks and have to have 
this money. Is there anything on my end causing the holdup? What is the reason for 
your delay in paying me? Erick 

On May 17,2016, at 4:06 AM, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: 

Hi Erick. I am sorry that you’re still waiting to be paid. We will be running a payment 
run this week and I have a finance meeting today with the directors so will make sure 
that this is resolved then. I apologise that you didn’t hear from me last week, I was out 
for part of the week due to illness. Thanks, Elisa 

On 23 May 2016 at 17:00, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: 

Hi Elisa and Andy. How is it looking? I didn’t hear from you last week. Like I said, I’m 
leaving town in a week for the summer and I really need the money Huck owes me. 
What is the hold up about? Thanks, Erick 

On 24 May 2016 at 08:23, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: 

Hi Erick. I have checked on the system and it looks as though this was paid on the 
19th. However, I will check with Vince today to see if anything bounced back to us. 
Thanks, Elisa 

On May 24, 2016, at 6:04 AM, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: 

Hi Erick. Vince has now made payment on this. Thanks, Elisa 

On 24 May 2016 at 15:25, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: 

Thanks, Elisa. Can you see if it bounced back again today? There is nothing on my 
statement to indicate this has been deposited. 

On May 24,2016, at 10:28 AM, Elisa Adams <eiisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: 

Vince is out of the office but I will ask him to check on his return. Although as this is a 
international transfer it can take up to 48 hours to reach your account. 

Cheers, Elisa 

On 26 May 2016 at 14:37, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: 

Hi Elisa. It’s been 48 hours. The payment is not in my account. Usually they show up 
as “pending” for first 48 hours anyway so I knew it didn’t go through but I waited as 
you suggested. It’s not there. Is it possible to simply send it via PayPal so I can have it 
before I leave town on the 1st? Erick 

On 26 May 2016 at 14:49, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: 

Hi Erick. Let me double check with Vince now. If it has bounced back I will paypal it 
over to you. Cheers, Elisa 

On May 26,2016, at 9:58 AM, Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> wrote: Hey Erick 
I’ve checked with Vince and he has confirmed that nothing has bounced back our end 
and that the payment should be with you today. I realise this is super frustrating but 
I can’t make another payment via paypal until I know that the payment has definitely 
bounced back. I hope that’s OK. Elisa 

On 31 May 2016 at 17:17, Erick Lyle <igscam@yahoo.com> wrote: Any word on this, 
Elisa? The money has not arrived and my bank says there is no trace of it anywhere in 
my account in any pending form.I’m to leave for my trip tomorrow and I really needed 
this money. Erick 

Elisa Adams <elisa@tcolondon.com> 

To Erick Lyle CC Andrea Kurland Jun 1 at 4:57 AM Hi Erick. I’m really sorry to hear 
this. We are going to check with our bank again today. Unfortunately I can’t make 
another payment until we know where the payment made last week has gone. I un¬ 
derstand how frustrating this is for you and really hope we can get this resolved before 
you go away on your trip. Thanks, Elisa 

Elisa Adams <elisa@tcoiondon.com> To Erick Lyle Andrea Kurland Jun 2 at 11:38 AM 
Hi Erick. I hope you’re well. We have checked with our bank today and can see that 
there is no evidence of the payment bouncing back to us. I have attached a copy of 
the payment below. It has been transferred into pounds and would have shown on the 
bank statement as The Church of L Pub. I am so sorry but there is nothing we can do 
until we can see that the payment has come back to us. All the best Elisa 
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SCAM: On the way out here, Emily texted me, “FYI the wind farm at Banning is a major cruising spot.” 

Edie Fake: That’s the word on the street. I haven’t been out to it but I’ve driven by it in the daytime and that 
makes a lot of sense. Also it makes sense why that’s in every experimental gay video ever. “Let’s get another shot 
of the wind farm!” 

SCAM: So good! It would make a great oil painting, too. The panorama of windmills and like this shadowy dude 
in the corner... The secret life of the desert. 

EF: I remember staying in Slab City with Mona and Ciriza. They slept outside. The next day in town everyone 
was like, “We saw you sleeping outside last night. You shouldn’t do that.” What’s up, creepy crawlies?!? 

SCAM: It’s probably for the best I didn’t make it there on this trip. I would have just slept outside, too. I did make 
it to The Noah Purifoy Outdoor Museum. It was really great to see it. For years he had been such a blip in art 
history, like a rumor. 66 Signs of Neon - what a great way to talk super loud without really raising your voice, 
ya know? But I didn’t know much about him until I got that catalog from the LACMA show last year and found 
out about the outdoor museum. That book was pretty important to me. After this breakup I went through, I was 
having a hard month, and for some reason I really leaned on that book, seeing it as a guide to the long view of 
life. Like, “I’m sad right now, but consider the example of this visionary artist who as much as possible did things 
exactly the way they wanted...” 

EF: Absolutely! Yeah, I think its an amazing site. To have this permanent, free, scrappy radical art site that is also 
changing with time... 

SCAM: It feels really utopian for me. That state of engagement. The process of being so locked into what you 
are doing over a long period of time, when that day in and day out process is more important than “finishing” 
the project. Purifoy was deep in The Zone. I felt so much admiration: the dude got his spot and made his whole 
universe there. 

EF: Yeah, I’ve been working under so many deadlines these last couple years. But I’d like to get to where I can be 
working on something more like a site. Maybe a roadside attraction out here? Something where I can say, “I am 
going to take five years working on this.” 













SCAM: How important is that to you? It seems like the 
search for space - a certain kind of space - is actually 
pretty present in your work. Looking for a place for a 
certain kind of wild freedom. 

EF: That’s all in it. It’s a weird negotiation now. Because 
it’s hard to find a space I would have the resources to 
sustain. I feel like that was part of getting out of LA. I 
felt like my brain was starting to congeal around the idea 
that I’d have no control... or maybe no access to a space 
that could get squirrely. Out here... not that it’s no rules 
or anything, but you can get pretty squirrely in a pretty 
affordable way. I don’t want this to be an ad for the desert. 
There are lots of struggly things out here, too. But right 
now it feels like a great fit for me, a place to take on a 
“What can this space be?” project. Which has been in my 
head for years. Like maybe someday I’d start a weird gay 
bar, or start a weird multi-space or something. 

SCAM: Have you ever been part of running a space? 

EF: No. I’ve been on a sixteen or seventeen-year journey 
of getting my shit together. 

SCAM: You almost got it?!? Or is it a couple years away 
still? 

EF: I think if I had stayed in LA it would have been a 
lifelong, neverending quest to get my shit together. But 
if I get scrappier with it and remember that I like getting 
scrappy with things, then its better. 

SCAM: I feel like that in New York for sure. Even if you 
know what you are trying to do, the city is always trying 
to hammer you into doing things its way, which is a very 
professional way. But the scrappy parts are in there, too, 
if you look. Did LA affect your art-making or you just 
didn’t feel like there was a future in it? 

EF: I think there’s a future in it. It’s an amazing city. It’s 
so spread out and so diverse and there’s just this vastly 
variant wildness happening all over which is awesome 
and inspiring. Mostly it was just a weird year, because I 
decided to go to grad school after ten years out of school. 

I felt like I needed time to just work on stuff in a way 
where I felt supported. I went to this program that was at 
the time well-funded, but then it turned into... well, this 
thing where all of us dropped out in this hugely public 
way. So I think that soured my vision of LA. I felt like, so 
if this is how this dreamy thing operates, if this is what’s 
underneath it all., someone trying to make it competitive. 


SCAM: I was interested in your decision to go back to 
school after you had been successful doing your own 
thing for a while. What was it about grad school that 
called out to you? Did you find any of it? 

EF: Resources were the big thing - especially the 
resource of time. I was doing this work that took a lot 
of time. Now I’m thinking after this body of drawings 
I might shift gears to make sculptural things or envi¬ 
ronmental things, or to maybe get a space together. 

But at the time I didn’t see any end to these drawings. I 
thought it was what I wanted to concentrate on. And I 
get tunnel vision. So how to do that where I can really 
concentrate and get somewhere? 

Moving to some place scrappy was on the table. Like 
Baltimore or something. And Chicago had pretty cheap 
rent so it could have worked. But, well... when we all 
dropped out there was all this talk, like, “Oh no, now 
you don’t get your MFA...” I know it’s important to 
some people to get that degree. And the school was 
really counting on us being tethered to this degree. 

But for me, it was like, “Getting a BS in Punk Studies”, 
you know? I didn’t need the degree. I just needed the 
empowerment of time, where making art would be my 
main job. 

SCAM: But also they promised you funding. So it 
wasn’t like you were going to go $40,000 in debt and 
cross your fingers and hope it’s worth it. 

EF: It used to be like a two-year program where your 
tuition is covered, you have a TA job, and a stipend. 

So it’s a low to no-debt program. But they called us all 
into a meeting with the administration halfway into the 
first year and started off with, “So, if you get these TA 
jobs...” and we were like, “Wait... if?!? That was part 
of the letter you sent us and about why we would even 
want to go to school here!” To me, the idea of going into 
debt to go to school wasn’t on the table. 

SCAM: It seems like with the MFA programs, there’s 
this carrot and stick... you can get these resources if 
you go to school but they also want you to think no one 
will ever look at your art if you don’t get an MFA. Or 
that you could never get a teaching job without a degree 
- even though you probably can’t get one with a degree 
now either.... It’s very competitive and fear-based. Were 
the rest of your cohort more invested in getting the 
degree than you? I’m interested in how that solidarity 
developed between all of you. 



EF: Fear and competition based, yes, and those energies are so toxic 
to art. We should be thinking about communication and fairness 
and human vibrancy. I can’t speak for my cohort. But it was such a 
small program. There were seven people and the class before us was 
only seven people. So it was like being in a hive-mind. The program 
also encouraged meeting up and talking about shit and for the most 
part I think really compassionate conversations were happening 
about art and what we were making and about the world before 
this stuff happened with the administration. One of our classmates, 
George, was from Australia and was in the program on this kind of 
super scholarship where it came with a stipend. At some point even 
before the problems with administration began, George pointed out 
he was getting more money than us and he offered to split up his 
stipend with us. We were like, whoah, what are you talking about? It 
was so generous and it caused a pretty rich conversation for a school 
program. So it felt really tight and I feel like I met a bunch of folks 
who it feels like I trust their thoughts on things. It wasn’t any kind of 
“Whose art is better?” contest. 

SCAM: That sounds really special. So the solidarity was already 
developing... so how did the process develop of dropping out? And 
there’s no question, right? You have the letters from them saying 
explicitly what you are supposed to get from them... 



EF: Yeah, we had it all in writing but they still tried to pretend they’d never offered us things. I guess it was just 
like a deepening realization. It started with Francis Stark... do you know her work? I think her show is still up at 
the Hammer right now. She was tenured faculty and she gave this kind of scathing lecture about what was going 
on with her dealings with the administration. For us, that was the first sign. Nothing felt bad yet on the student 
end of things yet, but she was talking about things we weren’t necessarily seeing, and it was kind of a warning 
shot: whoever comes into this program the next year, it’s going to be different. We were expecting we’d be grand¬ 
fathered in on the agreement we came into. Early in the second semester, the dean called a meeting with us and 
started trying to peel things back in this kind of snaky way. I felt like, “Oh, wow, I’ve met a reptile!” It was the 
sleaziest and snakiest business style with her. “Our program offers you everything! You don’t get this or that, or 
even that. But our program offers you everything!” They started saying in order to get the TA jobs, we’d have to 
take this extra six-credit and $6000 class that we’d never known about. They were introducing these time and 
money impediments. 


SCAM: And if you go along with that then there’ll be another switch up to follow... 

EF: Yeah. We were really questioning why on Earth would we say yes to this. They were trying to build competi¬ 
tion into it. They wanted us to apply for the TA jobs against each other. But we started meeting about it. At first, 
all of us dropping out seemed like an impossible joke. But slowly as things progressed that idea became more and 
more real. Because the possibilities of getting money out of the program seemed slim. 

SCAM: It must have been huge. I know some of the artists - not just you - had picked up and moved to LA for 
school. There must have been some upheaval in their lives. 

EF: Yeah, they came from Australia, France. I had been in Chicago so, well, it was a pleasure to move to Los An¬ 
geles. But also a hassle, (laughs) No, I love Chicago! 

SCAM: What was the pushback then? Did you deliver an ultimatum? 






EF: We said we needed rewritten confirmation on specific 
things: the funding, the curriculum, knowing specifics about the 
faculty we’d be working with, and they refused to give it to us. All 
through the process we’d stated that we wouldn’t continue in the 
program with that stuff up in the air - especially if the funding 
was nonexistent. Towards the end we met with the vice dean and 
she called our official original letters stating the funding we’d get 
“an unfortunate mistake” and she told us, “If you are unhappy 
with the program you should just leave.” Well.. .OK, then! 

SCAM: “There’s no way these people will leave because everybody 
needs an MFA” 

EF: Yeah! Exactly! I pity any similar situation that might happen at 
a medical school or something where a degree is absolutely nec¬ 
essary. I can’t imagine dealing with that. Because I felt pretty free 
about dropping out. Like, “Oh well, there goes that plan!” But I’m 
pretty used to things falling apart. 

SCAM: You got that BS in Punk Studies! 

EF: Totally! And a lot of my classmates did, too. We all felt that 
enough to be able to be flexible. It definitely fucks with those of us 
who wanted to be teachers. But as far as cutting losses... I mean, 
we couldn’t go back for another year and stay in that environment, 
mean, we didn’t know what the school would try to pull next? 

SCAM: The media statements you all made were collectively written as well. 

EF: Yeah, that part was necessary but hard. And got harder, because everyone at the school wanted some specific 
person to pin it all on and it seemed like media people all wanted to tell our story through the story of one of us. 
But we took the approach that we’d talk about all coming from different places and backgrounds and reaching the 
same decision for collective action. The important thing was how warped the program had become. We worked a 
lot on articulating what was going on and what we wanted to say about it. 

SCAM: Because the school wanted to change the whole program... to get into tech and design and get away from 
fine arts. To go where there is more money for the school. The problem with arts MFA’s is that everyone feels like 
they professionalize the arts. But it seemed like USC wanted to prioritize these other professions anyway. 

EF: Yeah, that Dr. Dre disruption school is basically an industrial design program. The program was headed 
toward a vision of art as money and money as art. That’s what the dean wanted, that things could be regulated and 
measured. Taking this arts program that is about the unmeasurable —this deep two-year-long conversation with 
faculty and other students— and applying these metrics to it. Like, “How does this get you an internship or a job 
later?” There was this administrative push to not understand art but to like, win, at it. 

SCAM: Like a football approach. “Well we got a great football team, and we got a great art team. 43% of our art 
grads place in top NYC galleries” 

EF: Yes! It was total like that. Which is so warped. I mean, this is why I chose a small program where everyone 
gets funding and where everyone gets the same funding... 









































SCAM: Would you go back to school now? To a differ¬ 
ent program? 

EF: I ’m kind of done. As you were saying, I have been 
able to keep up a decent practice of weirdness and 
adventure without school in my way. Now when I look 
at it, it’s like, “Wow that seems like such a weird scheme 
that I had!” It was like having an idea, like, “I move all 
the time and I want to keep my stuff with me so I should 
buy a bus!” and its problem solved, right? (laughs) But 
then it opens up to what happens next. 

SCAM: When the bus breaks down and you spend, like, 
three weeks outside of Louisville trying to fix it. 

EF: Exactly. Suddenly you’re getting intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the local fireworks store and the Walmart 
parking lot. 

SCAM: So the USC MFA program was kind of like a 
Walmart parking lot... 

EF: Yeah, totally. At the beginning I was like, “It’s so 
cool! I live on a bus!” At the end, “Oh, well, I’m trapped 
in a Walmart parking lot again.” 

SCAM: When they realized you were all really going to 
drop out, did it get super gnarly? Were they trying to 
break up your solidarity? 

EF: They were trying to break us all up from the begin¬ 
ning. There was a tipping point where we had all decid¬ 
ed we were dropping out, which was really just a matter 
of not registering for courses. All of these deadlines for 
registration started happening and we didn’t do any¬ 
thing. They’d be emailing us constantly, “Your deadline 
to apply for the TA job is passing. Remember to register! 
Remember to register!” But then when we all didn’t, 
the school started to seem more and more desperate. 

My classmate and old friend, Lee, describes it as the 
point where it changed from where she’d get an email 
from them and she’d start crying to where she’d get their 
emails and start laughing. We hadn’t even understood 
at first that we were in a power balance, that they were 
trying to make us into weird tools. But then we watched 
it turn completely around. 

SCAM: The reverberations are definitely still being 
felt... There was that debate about it in Artforum. 

Which seems weird. What is there to debate if you had 


it all in writing? If they lied, what else is there to dis¬ 
cuss? But did you feel supported in the dropout? 

EF: Yeah, we got a lot of support and there have been 
a lot of positive conversations. I’m more interested in 
how it can fit into a diverse array of people protesting 
what is going on with education. Also, thinking about 
how shitty it is how adjuncts are treated. And about 
the general collapse of access to education, because the 
costs are astronomical. I think colleges are panicked 
that the internet is going to replace them. Also, there 
is this aspect of education that is about empowerment 
with certain skills and I think we can actually learn a 
lot of skills from each other without schools. 

SCAM: So the schools have anxiety about their own 
legitimacy. They have become kind of like a protection 
racket. You have to buy this expensive thing, otherwise 
who knows what’s going to happen? 

EF: And its more dubious as it goes along. Because 
there are so many diplomas now. You can’t get a job 
with a diploma any better than someone without it 
necessarily. 

SCAM: How do you think about your approach to 
exhibiting art? You have this show coming up that is 
your first solo show in NYC. Is there a tension for you 
between underground space and mainstream space? 

Or do you feel those distinctions aren’t quite as huge 
anymore? How are you navigating space in that way? 

EF: I guess I’m figuring it out as it goes along. I don’t 
want to ever feel like I’m tethered to something that 
feels wrong or gross. Dealing with the gallery I’m 
working with has been a joy so far. They seem really 
human and that’s super important to me— that it feels 
like I have real relationships with things. I just recently 
had a couple pieces going into corporate collections 
and something like that felt a little gross. Like before 
that, I’d always known where work went, like which 
people lived with what pieces I’d made. I guess I’m 
really leery about speculative collecting that goes on in 
the art world. Because now everyone suddenly cares 
about queer artists. I want people to have my work 
because they are really interested in it. If that broke 
down. I would think it’s time to find a new game. 

SCAM: My generation grew up with this real strict bi¬ 
nary of subculture versus mainstream. The mainstream 


was super evil. I feel like over time those distinctions have faded away - in part because of the internet, how 
there aren’t secrets in the same way, and also because punk is just more of a known entity anyway. As things 
change sometimes, I have this kneejerk learned experience of being upset, like, wait, I need to hold onto my 
subculture here! But as things have changed more, my perspective has changed, too, to where I am feeling more 
like, “Fuck subculture! We need to take over the lame and oppressive mainstream culture and we need to BE the 
new culture and demonstrate visibly this culture we have that is more about treating each other with respect and 
having different values than the corporate world, etc. Instead of hiding in some imagined underground, we need 
to break out all the way.” So those ideas are in tension for me. 

EF: Its part of feeling lucky enough to live scrappy in a large part, but along the way, being open to other peoples’ 
experience of the world and what other people need out of the world. The way people negotiate these choices, 
yeah, I think there’s a real breakdown between mainstream and underground culture. But I think intersections 
between the way people are thinking can happen there too. I think it’s good to not have a knee jerk feeling about 
folks. 


SCAM: Let’s move on to Memory Palaces. There is definitely an aspect of space in that work, too. A Chicagoland 
native looks for lost Chicago queer spaces, spaces that now seem dreamy and romantic from this vantage point... 


EF: Queer history in Chicago is 
pretty undercover. I’m not so much a 
historian or a researcher, necessarily. 
But it’s easy to find hints of it if you 
start scratching for it. It started when 
I was working at Quimby’s. They 
used to sell this gay rag from the 70s 
in Chicago called Clothes Dick. “The 
Magazine For International Clothed 
Gentlemen” or something like that. 
But it was just a naked boy magazine. 
All the classifieds sounded like you 
had to include a preferred item of 
clothing. So there’d be these straight 
up personal ads and at the end it 
would say, like, “And I’m into denim”! 
(laughs) “Executive length stockings” 
was something I learned about from 
that. I was looking at the bath house 
ads. There was one that had a logo 
that was like the Zodiac symbol on 
like a chain ring and the chain was 
broken where Virgo was, called The 
Virgo Out. I was like, “Virgo Out?!? 
What was that like?” I was imagin¬ 
ing old wood interior, handpainted 
signs -1 just had this very romantic 
idea of it. I had this vision of all the 
things it could be if I could find this 
place and it was still open. But I went 
and there’s no trace of it at all. At that 
address there’s a sushi restaurant in 
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a strip mall today. So that was one of my first drawings 
for Memory Palaces. I was like, “I should open the Virgo 
Out II. Can I do that with $200 to my name?” 

So Memory Palaces came out of that impulse of drafting 
plans for reimagined queer spaces. The impulse was not 
so much, “Oh things were so good back then,” because I 
know it was hard then and also I experience good things 
now, real community efforts. As we move forward, put¬ 
ting together Streetopias, let’s look at what was inspiring 
about what was happening before us. Like taking hints 
of things from the past... Like, there was a newspaper 
coming out in Chicago called Killer Dyke. So what did 
their office look like? 

SCAM: Whoah... Did you find copies of Killer Dyke?!? 

EF: No. I think they might have copies at this gay library 
in Chicago. I went there and met the mean librarian 
at one point. I think she thought I was a fool because I 
couldn’t quite say what I was looking for. I wanted just 
this visual record of the surfaces of places and she was 
like, “But you’ve got to go deep with history!” I didn’t 
know how to explain that this was more about going 
deep with The Future. 

SCAM: So it wasn’t at all about making a literal record 
of the past. You’d hear about something and rather than 
learn specifically about it, you were trying to interpret 
how it sparked in your own mind? 

EF: Yeah, and for me that was a big part of what was 
happening in Chicago and the scene I was in there, about 
seeing yourself as part of a lineage. Like you could tell 
people who were working on stuff to go for it because it 
had happened before. And it was about seeing spaces as 
inspiring. As the balance between digital and physical so¬ 
cializing shifts, I was also craving physical space. I don’t 
pay attention to digital socializing in the same way. I’d 
so much rather have you here, having a chat that seems 
important that I will remember. But I don’t feel like I get 
that online. 

SCAM: Yeah, we need to get people together face to face. 
That’s how the leap happens, where everyone feels some¬ 
thing at the same time. Like you and your classmates 
meeting and having that moment where you knew you 
all really got it. That happens in person. 

EF: Yeah, and also difference of opinion is easier to 
understand in person. I feel like one of the toxic things 


online is how people sit in their corner and hold their 
ground on things without having to have in-person 
empathy with the person you are talking to. 

SCAM: I like that take on history with Memory Palac¬ 
es. Exhuming lost history to connect with inspiration 
from the past has always been huge for me. But lately 
I’m more interested in how to convert the literal sto¬ 
ryline of the past and what something specifically was 
into a fantasy of the future and what could be. I was 
discussing this with Emily, that romance of LA that we 
both find so compelling, that we are indeed sometimes 
literally spellbound by.. .thinking of how when you do 
research you can become so obsessed because there 
is this flicker of the ineffable. There is something you 
are looking for that you can never actually really find 
out and that drives the obsession. You can never know 
what it was really like to have other peoples’ lived ex¬ 
perience. And when you get too close to knowing, the 
flame can go out, too. For me, when I’m researching, I 
have to figure out how to preserve the mystery because 
the unknown part is the part that pulls you forward 
into it. If you know too much, the spark can die. You 
are suddenly bored. 

EF: I think it’s important also to know that you are 
living in a continuum with others who were living in 
an experimental way. What we do is part of an unrec¬ 
ognized cultural history. 

SCAM: And it’s been totally sublimated into the city. 
It’s not celebrated but on some level everyone knows 
it was there. Of course, all counter culture is like that 
because counterculture is usually the thing that is 
developing and influencing the above-ground culture, 
the new ideas that are bubbling up... 

A few years back, I was doing a lot of research on SF 
punk spaces. I couldn’t quite find out literal informa¬ 
tion because punk spaces are also really tenuous. So 
I’d piece together these tiny scraps of old show reviews 
in zines. Like, “Another night at The Elite Club...an¬ 
other night of so and so throwing sandwiches at the 
audience...” You’d get these little snippets like that. I 
was asked to make liner notes for this Maximum Rock 
and Roll compilation LP of new Bay Area bands. My 
approach was to just take a line or two out of all these 
different primary sources - old reviews or quotes - 
and string them together into a new text comprised of 
the quotes from different times and places. The result 


blurred the literal facts but instead produced this 
impressionistic blur of a continual underground party 
that had been going on for decades, always shifting 
locales, in this non-stop search for this kind of new 
space in the city that feels free. It’s always moving from 
one spot to the next and if you’re looking for it, that’s 
how you make it. Like you move to town and the leg¬ 
endary spot is closed but by seeking it out, you end up 
making the next one. 

EF: Yeah! I also feel like some of the drawings in the 
book were also for certain people because I felt this 
heavy loss and sadness. As I was doing that work, a lot 
of people I knew were passing away - Dara Greenwald 
among them. As I was doing these ecstatic buildings, I 
also wanted to think about what someone who’d died 
had brought to the world. The drawings take so much 
time. On my first studio visit at school, an advisor 
nailed it. He said these are all about your mental 
health. And he was totally right. Because I get to get 
all this thinking done while I’m drawing. But I feel like 
this helped me through mourning people. 

SCAM: In the process you get to spend so much time 
with the memories. 

EF: Yes, and I wanted to call it Memory Palaces so I 
could conflate it with the idea of building a memo¬ 
ry palace as a way to remember things... how if you 
build an imaginary place it might be easier to associate 
people with part of it. 



The Blood Bank (2015) from Memory Palaces 


SCAM. I have two thoughts about that going in different directions. Memory Palaces seems so much different 
than the Gaylord Phoenix stuff. It seems so much more overtly conceptual. The other direction I was thinking 
was more about underground spaces, but let’s come back to that. 


EF: Well I feel like I’ve had a lot of new directions in my life... 
SCAM: Oh? 


EF: (laughs) Yes! At one point as I was making Gaylord , I went on some wild mini campy artist performance 
with my friends that was about this intersection of our zines or something... like Gaylord meets this other zine 
in an opera about housing in which I won’t really sing because I can t... So I feel like Fm down for any wild 
project or direction change as long as its what I can communicate. 

When I was putting out Gaylord pretty frequently, the narrative arc of whatever weirdness that was, came pretty 
fast and furious to me. But at some point it started collapsing and I realized I didn’t have the same relationship 
to that narrative anymore and I couldn t do it the same way. I felt like it was no longer necessary for me to make 
this gender-wild narrative. Memory Palace drawings helped me break away from that and they grew into what 
I made last year, drawings of these spaces that are almost like conceptual riddles. These spaces that are about 











































dealing with trans identity specifically, looking at the 
paradoxes that happen there. How can something be 
many things all at once? Instead of a binary, instead of a 
one and a zero, can something live within all the pos¬ 
sibilities and all the paradoxes? What does trans space 
look like in the world? That’s what I’m working on now 
and it grew very naturally from imagining these lost 
past spaces, making these queer buildings. That still feels 
fresh to me. I still feel like I have things to draw here and 
I have questions. But now I’m starting to wonder then 
what it would be like to have a real space to run. What if 
it’s a desert light show? If the next step is wildly different. 
I’m game for it. 

SCAM: Well, let’s talk about the new work then. Memory 
Palaces is history from a time considered to be more op¬ 
pressive. Now there are TV shows starring trans charac¬ 
ters. It’s interesting to think about looking for submerged 
history in a time when in the mainstream conversation- 
not just in queer issues but in race or class, too - so 
much is changing so quickly and suddenly there is a lot 
of new visibility. It seems disorienting after being shut 
out of narratives for so long. How is this new climate 
informing your work? 

EF: I think it’s a cool moment and has a lot of potential 
to get way cooler... or dystopian, as per usual. With 
Gaylord, queer visibility teams up with trippier notions 
of queer visionary ideas. It has to be about envisioning 
the wildest possible futures in conjunction with basic 
biographical visibility. There’s a lot of “telling our story” 
kind of stuff now- and there needs to be more, and there 
needs to be more diversity within that - but I feel like 
my end of that is not necessarily about talking about 
my own adventures. It’s about imagining.. .well, it’s not 
all imaginary... but bringing a wild visualization to the 
process. Thinking about how things feel and how that 
feeling looks. That’s the exciting part for me. 

SCAM: But it’s not like you were prescriptive. Like you 
were saying, here’s the ten-point plan to bring about a 
utopia that looks exactly like THIS... 

EF: I went on a zine tour called The Peace Corps tour 
with Kim Kelley and Lee Relvas. There was this part we 
here we’d scream, “Are you ready for a queer utopia?” 
We’d perform it at, like, a straight house party in Kalam¬ 
azoo and people would be like, “Hell yeah!” And we per¬ 
formed it in San Francisco and people were like (makes 
deadpan, bored expression). So funny. Bay Area: Over it! 


I remember thinking like, “Well, give us some credit. 
We are talking about bringing it on in a complicated 
way.” 

SCAM: Ah, well. Queer utopia is too expensive to live 
in, turns out... But if you make art and music that’s just 
about total freedom it can be challenging to the com¬ 
munity that wants to hold onto identity, the identity 
that the community is constructed around. For me 
there is always a tension between supporting an exist¬ 
ing community that is constructed around identity and 
imagining a future freedom that has come after some 
kind of transformation of that community and society. 
Freedom is what we want but it’s scary to move toward 
it. 

EF: And there is a lot of feral non-definition in free¬ 
dom in this rad way and at the same time in some 
ways we are... well, it’s like a non-binary problem. The 
coexisting of necessary specificity and recognition 
of identity and difference and then like also the total 
meltdown of definition which I think is part of auton¬ 
omy. But both are possible, right? I feel like I’m on the 
precipice of falling into corny spiritual language here... 

SCAM: Well, there is certainly a crystal within just a 
few feet of us! So lay it on! But you were telling me a 
little bit about your new stuff... You are trying to relate 
the new drawings to the binaries in the cyber world... 

EF: I’ve identified as trans for a long, long time but 
there’s always some thought process within there 
where I have to think about how to work through 
something so true and at the same time something so 
amorphous about my trans identity. Thinking espe¬ 
cially about trans masculinity in the context of doing 
a medical transition... For me I had to ask myself a 
lot of questions about misogyny and inward misog¬ 
yny and bodily misogyny and ask myself some real 
get-it-straight kind of questions. Ask myself where 
things were coming from. Like, “Is passing important 
to you?” or “Is autonomy important to you and why?” 
It brought me back around to paradoxical questions 
where the answers are “some of this and some of 
that”. It brought up weird riddles and I was making 
big drawings about it while listening to this audio¬ 
book about Alan Turing. I wanted to know more of 
how he felt but the book went into these descriptions 
of the origins of computer technologies, and how 
to build a computer. Which was all if-then chains. 



It started out explaining binary decisions and explained 
how a paradox is easy to create. An example they used is 
“This statement is a lie.” And for me I just thought. Oh, 
ok a paradox is super common but we are now building 
a world without paradox that is built on binary. It’s all 
one or zero. Its male or female. I feel like binary thought 
process and functionality is a huge part of how our 
society and technology work but a trans state is a state of 
paradox. My pea brain kind of splits sometimes about it 
because I can’t even fathom what a non-binary space or 
technology looks like even though we are living in it and 
its part of what feels the most human. I’m this and I’m 
that and they contradict each other but they coexist with 
each other. 

SCAM: Have you ever checked out that book, Testo 
Junkie ? 

EF: Yeah, I read the preface but I can’t find a copy of it. 

It’s hard to find stuff out here in the desert. 

SCAM: Its coming from exactly the space you describe. 
Beatriz Preciado, the book’s author, says they are not 
going from one place to another, from one to zero. They 
want to take testosterone to wander between both and 
ask what that is like? Or can one navigate between them 
back and forth at will? How much agency is there to float 
back and forth and how does the world change around 
Preciado as they change and remain undefined? 

In some ways it seems like some of the visibility of this 
moment seems also part of an effort for the mainstream 
to classify, perhaps so as to minimize their own discom¬ 
fort. 

EF: Yeah, I worry about that. I think there’s a bunch of 
education about respect that is happening now that is 
amazing. But I’m leery of it leaning full tilt boogie into 
classification. Because if you draw a border you are leav¬ 
ing out the potential... you’re building a fence and things 
that could be really exciting get left out. But I don’t worry 
that hard. I feel like it’s more important to live a little 
wild and just do it. And queer youths are so exciting. 

SCAM: When you got to LA did you have that same 
drive to find the queer history or had you moved on? 

EF: That history is out there in every city but Chicago 
was the perfect place for me to reckon with that stuff. I’m 
open to being struck by a history project in LA, be¬ 
cause there is so much radical and queer history there. 


SCAM: Have you seen this Rechy book, The Sexual 
Outlaw ? It’s not a novel but like Rechy’s documentary 
look at hustling history. Super vivid descriptions of a 
lifestyle. Griffith Park, West Hollywood... Plus, what a 
title! 

EF: The drawings that came before Memory Palace I 
called City of Night. Not exactly because of the novel 
but that introduction. I love that writing. Where he’s 
describing, “I’ve been here and then I moved here...” 

I felt like I was coming to the end of a period like that. 
Just like I’d traveled through this.. .Now I feel like I can 
make that knowledge more of an integrated part of 
other projects. Like if I work on a space. 

SCAM: I was working on looking for a space with 
people in SF for years. But then I got evicted and I 
moved away. So there’s almost like this phantom limb 
of The Space, the thing we’d dreamed about together for 
so long that never happened, but that haunts or comes 
out in other areas... What would be the ideal space for 
you? Has it come to a literal place? Or is it super vague 
still? 

EF: I’m just going to say its super vague. There are 
things that would be dreamy for sure but I haven’t de¬ 
fined the adventure yet. It just would be good to get my 
hands on a longer time kind of space. 



Pride Route Orange CC (2015) feom Memory Palaces 
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Like a lot of other people I know, I’ve long enter¬ 
tained a daydream of being a part of an effort to¬ 
ward a collective radical pedagogy like the kind that 
famously happened at Black Mountain College. 

I’ve definitely been in quite a few late night and long drive conversations 
with people, discussing which of our friends could teach what classes, 
trying to plot what land it could take place on, etc. I’m obviously far from 
alone in this fascination with the school’s fabled collapse of teacher/stu¬ 
dent hierarchies and emphasis on experimentation and collaboration. My 
shelves seem to strain under the weight of several very large books about 
Black Mountain College published in recent years. While interest in the 
legendary school, which operated from 1933 to 1957, seems at an all-time 
high, I was nonetheless caught completely by surprise when I heard last 

winter that a group of young artists had decided to launch Black Mountain 
in the spirit of the original school in a new intensive summer workshop and residency program that would take 

place on the very site of the original Black Mountain College campus. 

When I heard the news, I will admit to having a whole host of conflicted emotions about it. It felt like some¬ 
thing that’s time had certainly come and I wondered if I should teach or be a student there. But then I felt suspi¬ 
cious of their audacity to reuse the hallowed school’s name, groaning inwardly at the prospect that it might just 
end up being some self-consious hipster bummer like Woodstock II. Like, “Is this already a coffee table book?” In 
the era of the MFA program, the increasing professionalization of the arts, and skyrocketing student debt, a new 
Black Mountain seemed needed more than ever. But I feared taking on the original name and location was poten¬ 
tially to get lost in nostalgia and an ill-advised attempt to recreate the past. 

To investigate these questions for myself, I wrote a piece about the new Black Mountain School for Art in Amer¬ 
ica, for which I interviewed the new school’s founders, Chelsea Ragen and Adam Void. The piece considered the 
proposed new school within the context of recent arts education developments, such as the walkout of the USC 7 
(discussed in this issue with Edie Fake) and the months-long occupation of New York’s Cooper Union in 2013 by 
students protesting the school’s decision to begin charging admissions fees for the first time in the school’s history. 

I was encouraged to learn that Ragen and Void had chosen to open the school on the original site not because they 
are obsessed with the past but because they actually live in and are from the area. After talking to them and learn¬ 
ing more about all the planning and hard work they’d put into organizing the school, I felt like whatever obvious 
pitfalls and problems might arise, this effort towards DIY arts education reform was something worthy of support. 

At the original school, Joseph Albers had led students toward the new by famously drilling them on process, on 
essentials - marathon sessions of repetitive drawing and color comparison designed to do nothing less than instill 
an understanding of how perception itself works. The new school’s curriculum with its emphasis on graffiti culture 
and its classes on histories of Situationist theory and DIY punk instead risked becoming a simple rehash of all of 
the countercultural art production of the last century. Still, this turn to the past seemed to me part of The Moment. 
The past couple years had seen a resurgence of interest in participatory movements from the recent past like Riot 
Grrl or ACT UR In the art world, there had been a whole host of high profile exhibitions that took as their subject 
the role of friendship in forming the work of young artists who would later be famous, like the Mission School 
show at SF Art Institute or the show about the friendship between Eva Hesse and Sol Lewitt at The Blanton in 
Austin. This is not to mention, of course, the massive Hippie Modernism show at the Walker in Minneapolis, it’s 
gorgeous catalog thick with dreamy two-page spreads of Bucky Fuller domes and The Cockettes. The emergence 
of a new Black Mountain School and these recent art exhibitions seem to me to reflect a widespread sense that 
something is missing - a broader yearning for the values of collectivity and intuitive intellectual inquiry widely 
believed absent from the art world today. 
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ENERGY THAT IS Alt AROUND 

SCHOOL CHRIS JOHANSON, 
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While an exhibition and a classroom offer quite different terms of en¬ 
gagement, for me the question remained how would the new school walk 
the fine line between turning to the past for inspiration and potentially 
veering into self-conscious nostalgia. To consider this, I looked at how 
some of these recent exhibitions had succeeded or failed in their efforts. 

“Energy That Is All Around: The Mission School,” (San Francisco Art Insti- 

o/ t 

tute, 2013), like the best of these efforts, demystified the past by presenting 
the material in a way that helps audiences directly connect lost histories 
to the present. The show focused on the formative years of the Mission 
School in the early ’90s, highlighting the importance of friendship and 
collaboration among then-unknown artists and their devotion to making 
non-monetized work with found materials in the streets of San Francisco 
before the tech booms. The infectiously enthusiastic early work of Alicia 
McCarthy, Barry McGee, Margeret Kilgallen, and others was presented 
as the result of a set of shared values that could be easily taken up today 
by young artists in opposition to the present art world’s corporate values. 

Similarly, “What Nerve! Alternative Figures in American Art, 1960 to the 
Present,” held at the RISD Museum in 2014, celebrated art collectives like 
the Hairy Who and Forcefield, who made collaborative and experimental 
work for its own sake far removed from what is commonly discussed as the 
corrupting influence of the New York art market. The result was a generous 
and revelatory effort that championed the geographical and financial mar¬ 
gins as a place of artistic possibility where important art and community 
has been—and can still be—made. 

Other exhibitions of important experimental work from the past, 
however, have promoted instead an oddly deflating and disempowering 
nostalgia. “Rituals of Rented Island: Object Theater, Loft Performance, and 
the New Psychodrama, 1970-1980,” at the Whitney in 2013, illuminated 
the early era of performance art in New York, bringing attention to highly 
ephemeral work much of which had only existed previously as a kind of 
rumor in art history. Sadly, though, the show did it in that depressing Just 
Kids /romantic retread kind of way that all the recent 70s NYC nostalgia 
has, with its sour underlying message that everything was better then and 
that nothing radical is possible in todays NYC. Visitors were confronted 
at its entrance with an enormous map of Lower Manhattan that depicted 
an abundance of cheap lofts and underground venues unimaginable in 
todays real-estate market. Wall texts emphasized the curator’s conviction 
that influential performers like Jack Smith, Laurie Anderson and others 
could only make their art because of access to lucrative grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. This analysis downplayed the political 
and aesthetic motivations of these groundbreaking artists who, after all, 
developed a highly influential new art form that required little money or 
other resources, and that could be presented as part of an ongoing con¬ 
versation to each other in their own homes. That kind of practice could 
happen again anywhere, but the show suggested that such experimentation belongs to an irrevocably lost past. 


After my piece ran, I was invited by Ragen and Void to visit the new school during the break between its two summer 
sessions and to give a talk there on Streetopia (I should say here that I was not paid for the talk and received no reimburse¬ 
ment for my travel to NC but went out of my own curiosity!) When I arrived on the last day of the first two-week session, 
the departing students who weren’t staying for the next session were all hugging each other and tearfully saying goodbyes. It 
seemed clear that many folks had enjoyed a very special time together thus far.. I was only around for four days and was there 
in an off time, during the break between sessions, but I felt that spirit quite a bit over the course of my own whirlwind visit, 
during which I met so many rad artists and had so many great conversations late into the night. What follows are a handful of 
conversations I had... 
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SCAM: Ricki! Everyone has been telling me about your 
giant loom workshop. Can you tell me about the enor¬ 
mous loom you made and what the class was that you 
taught? 

Ricki Dwyer: I wanted to create an environment that 
encouraged - or even enforced - collaboration. So I 
brought my background in textiles and incorporated 
that as a way to construct a machine that demanded 
that seven people operate it together and navigate how 
to operate it together and communicate with each other 
to figure it out and then teach others who wanted to get 
involved how to use it. My pedagogical approach was 
to NOT teach but to just stand there as a pillar of infor¬ 
mation for well-formulated questions. It was extremely 
successful. Everyone was teaching and everyone was 
learning. 

SCAM: So people just showed up and had to look at the 
machine and figure it out? 

RD: It was really intuitive.. .there was a pulley sys¬ 
tem and it was really simple. And they were all really 



interested in the vocabulary of weaving so they did 
learn quite a bit of new jargon around that. But pri¬ 
marily they figured it out and adapted to it and helped 
each other create the choreography they needed to 
weave the giant structure. Then we went through a 
couple of different woven structures and they were 
interested in developing that. 

SCAM: What happens to the finished thing that was 
woven? 

RD: I think the event was the finished thing. The ob¬ 
ject is a record of the piece. 

SCAM: Joe Riley, Is it true you lived in the president 
of Cooper Union’s office for two months? 

Joe Riley: Yep! That was the second major occupation 
that we undertook. 

SCAM: Was it killer? 

JR: It was. It was totally killer! We kept it up for two 
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months. We started running a school within the school 
so there were classes being held in that space. We totally 
transformed the space and in many ways were telling 
the story of the school better than anybody else at the 
time. In that sense, we were running the show and hav¬ 
ing a lot of impact which has cascaded throughout this 
entire effort toward education reform. I think all of the 
actions with Free Cooper were interesting because most 
of the time we fully expected it would only last for 24 or 
48 hours and then two months later we were still there 
trying to figure out how to make it work. I think its 
important to have that kind of willful spontaneity and 
to be ready for that commitment to working in that way. 
Black Mountain represents that to me for sure. 

SCAM: Do you see a connection between a new Black 
Mountain School and that struggle at Cooper Union? 

JR: One of the biggest things in our minds throughout 
the whole struggle at Cooper Union - which is still 
ongoing - is how Cooper and the loss of this model of 
free education was kind of a bellweather for education 
in the United States. My interests in those efforts and 
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being exposed to similar groups and struggles and 
so much activist work around higher education right 
now.. .that really broadened my interests. Suddenly its 
not just about Cooper for me; its about what is at stake 
in higher education today in the US or even in the 
world. I think an important part of that is seeking out 
and experimenting with different models. Black Moun¬ 
tain for me represents one of those potential models. 

SCAM: You are just showing up now for the second ses¬ 
sion so your classes begin today. What is your hope for 
your time here? What do you hope to encounter? 

JR: Sometimes it’s hard to see in our own little bubble in 
New York, so it’s about broadening my own perspective 
on what other people are interested in, what other peo¬ 
ple are working on.. .what are the concerns that students 
and artists and activists have right now? The time scale 
is tough here. Its so concentrated. But all of the actions 
and protests we undertook at Free Cooper Union, we 
always had the idea that it could be a catalyst and have 
a galvanizing effect on the community. So I think even 
in these short encounters like at Black Mountain, it can 
have that ripple effect. 









SCAM: Celie, you’ve been working on running 
the kitchen here and have been doing the herb 
walks. What are you going to take home with you 
from this really brief but intensive experience at Black 
Mountain? 

Celie Dailey: It’s going to be strange to go back home. 
I’m totally going to have a meltdown. I think I’m really 
coming away with a lot of new friends. Because I feel 
like I’m in a vacuum at home and I just spend a lot of 
time alone, which I’ll continue to do, but now I’ll have 
interesting contacts in different places. I love to travel so 
I think it’d be really fun to hit people up and see what’s 
going on in their town. 

SCAM: What about this experience really sticks out for 
you? What resonated most for you? 

CD: I’m having a lot of fun being a teacher and I had 
never taken something like that on before. Trying to 
figure out how to articulate a lot of things I know has 
been a huge learning curve for me and its been really 
awesome to figure out how to make it all make sense 
when it comes out of my mouth. I would like to keep 
doing work like this. I have a small garden where I live 
in Charleston (SC). Its in my yard and it gives me a lot 
of opportunity to interact with people in my community 
- a lot of older black people, actually, who are probably 
the number one group of folks who stop by and want to 
talk about what I’m doing in the garden. I’ve been really 
toying with the idea of getting a bigger garden space. 

I have a space in mind and I wrote a grant proposal to 
this little organization down the street. I need to work 
out some details with the site but I’m really hoping 
they’ll give me some money to operate it. Actually the 
site is owned by the mayor of Charleston who is a devel¬ 
oper. When I go back, I’m going to have to assess the sit¬ 
uation to see if I can convince him to give up this piece 
of property for a community garden. To find a way to 
convince him its going to make him look really good. So 
figuring out how to talk to people about all these things 

SCAM: Bill Daniel, you are a legend of the open 
road! What comes next after you leave here? It sounds 
like you have a new pedagogy idea. How does it relate 
to Black Mountain? 

Bill Daniel: I have been thinking about a school for 
a long time. Like a lot of people, it seems, I’d started 


thinking about what a new kind of school could be. 

I had a folder that I didn’t know what to call it so 
I just wrote on it, “NO SCHOOL” and for the last 
two years, all ideas about school just went in this 
folder. Well, now it actually says, “Black Mountain,” 
on the folder, because now there’s this thing that has 
actually happened. For Black Mountain, I brought a 
photo show and two classes: Primitive Photography 
Junk Camera Building Class and the DIY Touring 
Strategies For Visual and Media Artists class. Now I 
realize those two things are going to collapsed and 
its going to be DIY Touring Photography School. 
Basically, I’m going to start a photography college in 
my van and just bring it to people. The universities 
and colleges just haven’t called me yet. I don’t think 
I’m going to find a job. But I have the van. And 
most things I need for this fit in the van. The dark¬ 
room fits in the van. 

SCAM: Unfortunately, I missed the class. When you 
say “junk camera”, what are you talking about? 

BD: It’s based on what I call Availablism (laughs). 
Like, what do we have around us we can use? For 
instance, we can build box cameras out of foam and 
mount a lens on the front... I do talk about pinhole 
cameras but this is different. We’re working with op¬ 
tics. Like found optics. Lenses off broken cameras. 
And then we figure out how to build a camera that 
works with that particular lens. But we’re also using 
Polaroid pack-film cameras. They made hundreds of 
thousands of them, they’re really well built, and the 
cameras have completely outlasted the film stocks. 
You can buy boutique really expensive film stock for 
them but that’s bullshit. That’s outside of our philos¬ 
ophy. 

SCAM: And you have a way to rig those? 

BD: We load them up with film or paper negatives. 
So you make this really cool, very primitive-look¬ 
ing, high contrast image and you have to do it one 
at a time. Its slow. You got to reload the camera for 
every shot. During most of the history of photogra¬ 
phy, it required a lot of manual work and you had to 
make the shots count. So while teaching this class, 
people work all day and if they’re really successful, 
they have 3 or 4 photographs at the end of the day. 
But each picture is awesome. 



SCAM: Amanda, what is the most exciting thing that 
has happened for you as a result of being a part of this 
project? 

Amanda Wong: Meeting Erick Lyle. I’m kidding. 
No, I’m not kidding. Just one? 

SCAM: Speak freely. I’ll edit. 

AW: This is something I have been thinking about all 
year. The most exciting thing is to make something out 
of nothing with a bunch of strangers and seeing all of 
the gaps and the messes along with all the beautiful and 
spontaneous and unexpected things. 

SCAM: What do you think you’ll take home with you 
from here? 

AW: I feel a connection to people who live in other 
places now which is really strong. Bill talked about that, 
about how touring is about spreading ideas and meeting 
new people. It’s a community experiment. I’m really shy 
and I spend a lot of my time alone so I’m learning a lot 
from trying to cohabitate with people in a really intense 
way. 

SCAM: There’s something about sharing space with 
people really closely that can make you rethink your life. 
I also tend to need or want a lot of private space and I 
come out here in the morning before I’ve had even a sip 
of coffee and seventy-five people leap up and want to 
start talking about all these ideas... It’s not easy for me. 
But then being around everyone actually does kind of 
wear those defenses down. 

AW: You really do grow a lot when you dive in like this 
with other people. And when you are open to it. 

SCAM: Do you think this will change your art practice 
at all? 

AW: Yeah! It makes me want to live less in my head and 
to just start making stuff. And its been good talking 
to people about art and saying intimate and person¬ 
al things about my work and what I’m trying to work 
through with it or even what bothers me about it. But 
wait... can you answer those questions for me? 


SCAM: OK! What is the most exciting part of being 
here for me? Really just that I have always wanted 
to be a part of something like this and now — even if 
this maybe isn’t exactly the kind of thing I’d want do in 
every way— it is still finally happening in some form 
and its great to see it. It inspires me to think of ways 
to bring people and these ideas together back home 
in New York. What will I take home with me from 
here? Well, I often feel isolated in NYC in my search 
for others who are interested in making art and culture 
outside the NYC artworld structures. Here at Black 
Mountain this great thing happened where many of the 
folks I have been talking to the most turned out to live 
within blocks of my house back in Brooklyn! It says a 
lot about how the city vacuums up our time and energy 
that we all had to go all the way to North Carolina to 
even meet each other. We were all talking about how 
we want to find ways to fight back against that NYC 
isolation. I’m hoping to continue the discussions we’ve 
been having here back home. And do I think this will 
change my art practice? Its hard to say, exactly. A 
couple years ago I decided to more or less force myself 
to do more public speaking because I think its a really 
useful, cheap, democratic, direct way to get infor¬ 
mation across to people in an effective way. It took a 
minute but I’m starting to feel pretty comfortable with 
it in a way that makes me interested in experimenting 
with it a bit, trying some things that are less literal or 
some more collaborative performative things. One way, 
though, that it occured to me that I could experiment 
with the form would be to invent a class to teach. I’ve 
been doing a lot of talking to students this year but I’m 
interested in the idea of teaching because there would 
be a back and forth. I would learn a lot from doing it. 
So maybe this is a roundabout way of saying I’d still be 
interested in being involved in some kind of alterna¬ 
tive pedagogy or teaching and this pushes me toward 
incorporating that into what I’m doing now in order to 
get there down the road. Does that answer your ques¬ 
tion? Or, uh, my question?.-.-.— 





Many who attended Black Mountain told me 
that their practice had benefited from working in 
such close proximity with so many other creative 
people. For several of them, that spirit would 
continue on throughout the summer. Shlomit 
Strutti, who had come to the school all the way 
from Tel Aviv, tore up her return ticket home and 
instead went on an impromptu DIY art/photo 
summer tour with faculty member, Bill Daniel. 
Back in their home city of Brooklyn, students, 

Joe Riley and Audrey Snyder fabricated together 
a vehicle called The Rail Sail - a kind of wind 
powered vehicle with a sail that can travel on train 
tracks - and then transported it it to Kansas City 
where they met up with fellow Black Mountain 
alum, Ricki Dwyer, who had sewn a sail for the 
vehicle. Joined by Strutti and Daniel for a show at 
Front/Space, a gallery in KC, the five of them took 
the Rail Sail out to an abandoned train bridge 
over the Kaw River for a wild and wildly success¬ 
ful first test run in front of a small gathering of 
curious locals. Meanwhile, back in NYC, Lauren 
Stroh, Alexander Chappo, Amanda Wong, Joe 
Ahearn, and other former BMS students began a 
weekly loose-knit DIY educational series called 
Sunday School. Participants, organized via list- 
serv, were encouraged to get together each Sun¬ 
day for talks, readings, skillshares, performances 
and walking tours that took place in public parks, 
private homes, and art studios throughout the 
city. Those who came would spend the day to¬ 
gether, traveling to various events, and often took 
part in reading groups together throughout the 
rest of the week. As of this writing, the Sunday 
School classes are still happening in NYC. 

I left the school feeling very inspired by what 
I’d seen and took part in there, but, truthfully, I 
was only at the actual school for four days and 
I didn’t get a chance to witness much of its day 
to day operation. One observation I did make 
while there, though, was that the demographic of 
students and faculty at Black Mountain seemed 
to me to be astonishingly white. True, there were 
many women involved but almost no people of 
color, and the vibe was pretty straight — a ton 
of graffiti dudes; not so many queerdos. I left 
thinking that the new school’s lack of diversity, if 
unaddressed, would sooner or later inevitably be¬ 
come an obstacle that would keep the school from 
growing into a more stable institution. 


It turns out it would be sooner. During a student orga¬ 
nized group show on the last day of the second session, school 
co-founder, Chelsea Ragan, who is white, exhibited a video of 
herself wearing black face, and breastfeeding her infant child. 
Some students were upset by the work which they felt was rac¬ 
ist or appropriative; others by the fact that it appeared without 
any artist statement or wall text in which Ragan would attempt 
as a white artist to justify her use of blackface. The session 
ended a day later, but the the students’ reactions to Ragan’s art 
would reverberate throughout the rest of the summer in email 
exchanges and online debate. 

Some students told me, whether or not the art was actually 
racist or not was only part of the point; they felt that a free¬ 
wheeling discussion of this provocative art could have actual¬ 
ly been a productive part of the session in a school based on 
Black Mountain’s supposed ideals, but that Ragan and Void 
shut down any potential group discussion of the work. These 
students felt that the incident with the video was a microcosm 
of a larger problem of how power and decision-making around 
the school’s operation was not truly shared with students by 
Ragan and Void, how the school’s supposed collective values 
were not actually put into practice. Others, like Faythe Levine, 
an artist based in rural Tennessee who had volunteered to be 
the school’s documentary photographer for the two sessions, 
felt that Ragan’s decision as the school’s administrator to exhibit 
such obviously controversial art was indicative of a pattern of 
poor decision making and poor leadership from the school’s 
inexperienced directors. 

Ragan told me in a follow up email, “The film was the action 
of myself covered in activated charcoal, breasting the baby. As I 
breastfed the baby the charcoal rubbed off of me and on to her. 
This action and imagery was intended to be seen as a metaphor 
for the incredible intimacy and cultural exchange that ‘mam- 
mys’ have created in our culture. This video was shot in respect 
for the many women who gave of their lives, breasts, and love 
for the many children who then grew up in a world that taught 
them hate. I personally did create several different ways of 
dialogue before and after showing my work in a large group 
show (warning message of difficult imagery with an invitation 
to speak in person for more details, an invitation during a large 
group discussion the next morning to address the misunder¬ 
stood work, and personal one-on-one conversations with mul¬ 
tiple people) and as BMS we had several opportunities in large 
groups for people to bring up these feelings including a ‘second 
session critique’ and a discussion around the fire during the 
final night. At the time, we were aware of one person in partic¬ 
ular who was offended but it wasn’t until after the session was 
over (30+ hours from the show) did we get wind of so many 
upset individuals.” 
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Sadly, I lack the time, resources, or energy as this 
issue goes to press to do the kind of deep and profes¬ 
sional journalistic investigation of the summer at Black 
Mountain School that it deserves. But when I arrived 
at Black Mountain, many of the students there told 
me that they had first heard about the school through 
my article in Art in America, so I do feel a personal 
responsibility to present an accurate sketch of what 
some of what happened there. I have deep respect for 
the organizing and fundraising work Ragan and Void, 
a working class couple, did to make the school possible 
in a DIY effort without institutional support. Yet the 
school’s lack of commitment to diversity ruined some 
students’ stay and ultimately contributed to the inci¬ 
dent with the video that clouded the session for many. 
One student, Miguel Mendias, told me, “POC students 
were a distinct minority at BMS and I can tell you that 
that were many instances, incidents, and conditions 
which made the environment extremely stressful for 
POC participants, aside from this particular work of 
Chelsea’s. I was nothing short of heartbroken after the 
experience and have barely been able to talk about it.” 
As the school prepares for a second year in summer of 
2017, the school has issued an apology and has pledged 
to prioritize diversity in future recruitment. Levine, 
however, like many other BMS students, has pledged to 
not work with Ragan and Void ever again. 

You can read Levine’s critique of the school on her 
blog: faythelevine.blogspot.com. 

And you can read the school’s apology at 
www.blackmountainschool.com/apology/ 

Perhaps the example of the original Black Moun¬ 
tain College still beckons to us today because in the 
books full of grainy black and white photos of Cage 
and Rauschenberg and other students laying around 
in the grass at the original Black Mountain, we see 
our own eternal dream of a place out of time, a place 
of limitless freedom where one could think and ex¬ 
periment far away from the pressures of the outside 
world. Black Mountain College founder John Rice 
believed that if the school could impose the correct set 
of conditions, an utterly unique, freeform and nonhi- 
erarchical flow of ideas between teachers and students 
would inevitably follow. In its first year, the new Black 
Mountain School sought - and at times succeeded in 
creating— these utopian conditions, while ultimately 
unable to c ompletely free itself from the contentious 


educational and political conditions of this era in 
which it was born. The school’s shortcomings in its 
attempts to address current issues of diversity, rep¬ 
resentation, trigger warnings and safe spaces, raise 
many important questions both for Ragan and Void 
as they go forward and for others who seek to inau¬ 
gurate new pedagogical efforts: Can any institution 
or collective effort be truly diverse at all if people 
of color are not present from the very beginning of 
planning and inception? Can a truly collective mod¬ 
el of operation of an alternative school develop when 
most of the organizing and responsibility for the 
school are taken on by two people? And how does 
an avant-garde school balance the demands of some 
students for “safe spaces” with a commitment to 
freedom of speech, art exploration, and the educa¬ 
tional necessity of learning to view, understand, and 
discuss potentially provocative art? 

































With my thoughts from Black Mountain still running around in my brain and the various folks I met there still running around the country together, 

I continued on my summers path to Steuben, WI where I was to spend five days as a visiting artist at the second session of the ACRE Residency. Based 
in Chicago, each summer since 2010 ACRE has offered three twelve-day-long summer residency sessions in rural Wisconsin to groups of twenty-five 
to thirty young artists. Throughout the rest of the year, ACRE offers exhibition space for its alumnus in their gallery space in Chicago. While not a 
school in the same way as Black Mountain - there are no formal classes - ACRE, with its stated mission to employ “various systems of support for 
emerging artists” to create “a generative community,” ACRE is clearly also influenced by the values of the original Black Mountain College. Residents at 
ACRE are encouraged to organize their own presentations and discussions with each other. Its ACRES’s website says, “ACRE investigates and institutes 
models designed to help artists develop, present, and discuss their practices by providing forums for idea exchange, interdisciplinary collaboration, 
and experimental projects.” With its emphasis on collectivity and its short, intensive sessions, ACRE - like the new Black Mountain School - blurs the 
lines between school and residency by providing not just a rural getaway for artists but specifically a retreat where they can work together. 

Attending both Black Mountain School and ACRE back to back offered a contrast between some of the different strains of thought and practice among 
different groups of young artists who are searching for community in the arts. Black Mountain had positioned itself as an entirely DIY effort, aimed to¬ 
ward students who mostly had no intentions of entering MFA programs. Most of the people I met at ACRE, however, were either enrolled in an MFA 
program or had already earned their degree and were now deciding what to do next. While BMS aspired to create an alternative entirely outside the 
present system, the artists at ACRE were actively looking for exposure in galleries and other traditional art world venues. Black Mountain’s teachers 
were mostly veterans of DIY counterculture who had made work in underground arts movements. ACREs visiting artists were mostly curators from 
Chicago art institutions who did studio visits with residents designed in part to help them establish contact with arts professionals who might offer 
professional advice about their work if not outright champion it. I wouldn’t want to say that either approach seemed more “serious” to me, but that 
the constituencies had different aims. While many ACRE students were trying to get into group shows at various galleries affiliated with University of 
Illinois Chicago or SAIC (School of Art Institute Chicago), students at Black Mountain were avidly plotting group expeditions to places like Kansas 
City and Detroit to do coordinated collaborative graffiti projects. 

ACRE had quite a bit more space than Black Mountain, as the campus sprawled out over a large parcel of land, dissected by a sparsely traveled rural 
highway. ACRE had built many charmin g indoor/outdoor workspaces, including functioning print and ceramic studios and a kitchen, that very much 
evoked the memory of the original Black Mountain College. Additionally, ACRE had a fully functional music recording studio next to an old silo that 
also provided an interesting space to work on sound projects in. While ACRE has, of course, been operating for far longer than Black Mountain, I 
would say that having these studios to work in is something that Black Mountain should consider aspiring toward but is also something that the new 
school will not be able to build for themselves if they continue on at the Blue Ridge Assembly site. 

With one foot deeply rooted in the arts community back in Chicago, ACRE’S residents were a much more diverse group by race and gender orientation 
than at Black Mountain. Many of the artists there were also involved in a lot of the impressive radical organizing that has been going on in Chicago 
for the past few years. In many ways, I realized, ACRE functioned as a kind of rural satellite for the city. Many of the young artists I met there lived in 
Chicago, but, as with the experience I’d had meeting my New York neighbors for the first time at Black Mountain, a lot of the residents had not known 
each other prior to their arrival. Most of them were living miles apart in neighborhoods spread out across the vast plan of Chicagoland. It occurred to 
me that in some ways ACRE was for these young artists a way to artificially reconstruct the experience of the old arts neighborhoods that are now lost 
to gentrification. Once upon a time, these artists might have all lived within blocks of each other and gathered at the same restaurants and bars and 
neighborhood galleries to discuss their work and ideas. Now that kind of neighborhood has largely disappeared from the American landscape, but 
the ACRE residents were willing to pay money to arteficially create the conditions that allowed for that kind of proximity and conversation out in the 
country. 

Thanks again to ACRE for letting me drop in. I had a great visit and enjoyed meeting many interesting artists. I also got to use the facilities myself. On 
the last night of the session another visiting artist, the improv horn player, Matthew Evan Clark, organized a very Cage-ian happening during which 
Clark jammed on his sax while other residents read from texts, performed dances, and played manipulated music loops in a free for all interdicipla- 
nary jam session on the ACRE stage. I recorded some of the playing and reading and then went over to the recording studio in the middle of the night, 
where I recorded some drum tracks, added bass and then made a loop of Clark’s horn riffs to add over the top. So fun! 
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The Boyle Heights Alliance Against Art¬ 
washing and Displacement is a coalition 
born from the complex specificities of Los 
Angeles. We are new and old friends who 
find ourselves at the intersection of multiple 
overlapping struggles. We are a coalition of 
residents, artists, workers, immigrants, fam¬ 
ilies, students, seniors, and tenants, fighting 
against the displacement of residents and 
local businesses from Boyle Heights. We have 
come together to confront the current crisis 
of evictions and abusive real estate practices 
in L.A., to question the role of culture in gen- 
trification and the narrative of ‘inevitability’, 
www.alianzacontraartwashing. org 
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The explosive April 2015 uprising in the streets of Baltimore in the wake of Freddy 
Gray’s murder by police spectacularly announced to the entire world the rage the city’s 
African-American residents felt after decades of neglect from city government and ac¬ 
companying abuse from police. Predictably, in the aftermath the government and media 
were near unanimous in branding the participants as thugs bent on irresponsibly 
destroying their own city. But the truth is that it would take hundreds of riots to unleash 
the kind of destruction upon the city once wrought by the coterie of local business and 
government interests that oversaw the deindustrialization of the city in the mid-20th 
century. Once the home to Bethlehem Steel - the largest foundry in the entire United 
States - Baltimore’s good union jobs supported a sizable Black middle-class until those 
manufacturing jobs and others were systematically moved elsewhere. In 1950 the city 
had been the sixth largest in the USA with a population near one million; today in the 
wake of complete deindustrialization, the total has shrunk to around 620,000. There are 
now an estimated 16,000 vacant houses and 14,000 vacant lots in the city of Baltimore. 

I went to Baltimore in April 2016 almost exactly a year after the uprising to give a talk 
and to spend a couple days walking around the city. To step off a bus from Brooklyn in 
Baltimore was to journey backward in time into the pre-gentrification era city, featuring 
a level of inner city ruins and abandonment I mostly had not seen in other major East¬ 
ern Seaboard cities since the early 90s. Much of the core of the city seemed occupied in a 
piecemeal fashion, often with only one or two out of a line of row houses tenanted. Here 
and there, a house or two stood burned and broken, roofs and windows missing, open to 

the elements. On these streets, time seemed to move differently; maybe gravity, too - as if a teaspoon of water from New York City might weigh 
hundreds of pounds in Baltimore. These disjunctions in time and space are a common feature today on the Eastern Seaboard where a constellation o 
neighborhood pockets full of Brooklyn signifies - cafes full of cold brew and Apple products, street art, bike lanes, pocket parks - sprawls from Rich¬ 
mond to Boston, its nodes all linked by hi-speed wifi and cheap express buses that cruise without stopping past the molasses time of devastated places 
like Newark and Camden as they bring travelers back to places eerily like where their journeys began. 


Baltimore has invested in creating its own prefab arts district, a depressingly formulaic zone marked by the now-expected generic street art murals that 
one sees now in cities everywhere. But, mostly, to walk in Baltimore was to step out of this bubble world. The hollowed out row houses stared mutely 
back at me on every block, relics from a lost civilization of black prosperity, their stories now each as inscrutable as the replica of one of the heads from 
Easter Island I encountered installed as a public art sculpture in a Baltimore empty lot. In Streetopia, I wrote about gentrification in a very wea t y 
city like San Francisco. But, as we see the subject of gentrification finally surfacing into mainstream dialogue, the ruins of Baltimore seem to me 
instructive, a reminder of gentrification’s often forgotten backstory. Unfortunately, in wealthier cities like San Francisco and New York all too often the 
discussion of gentrification is still stuck on this idea that one day a twirly-mustached kid on a track bike rolled through the streets of Bed Stuy, a tray 
of vegan cupcakes held aloft on one hand and a nitro coldbrew in the other, and the neighborhood miraculously transformed into condos in his wake. 
Baltimore reminds us of the violence of deindustrialization, the decades of disinvestment in public infrastructure, redlining, and other public policy 
toward low-income neighborhoods of color often going back some fifty years that actually created the necessary conditions for real estate speculation. 

So what does gentrification in a place like Baltimore look like today? The CVS drug store on North Avenue that had famously burned during the upris¬ 
ing had been rebuilt good as new, of course. But ironically on my walks through the city I found city workers in bulldozers hard at work not fixing up 
but dismantling much of the rest of the neighborhoods around it. In fact, in the wake of the uprising, Maryland Governor Larry Hogan and Baltimore 
Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake announced “Project C.O.R.E.,” a joint city and state plan to earmark $700 million toward tearing down vacant hous¬ 
ing and new development in Baltimore. During the uprising, those in the streets again and again announced to media that the uprising was a response 
to police brutality and the lack of employment opportunity. But instead of, say, a program that would help neighborhood African-Americans take 
ownership of and fix up these vacant homes, or a job program for returning citizens, the power structure of deeply segregated Baltimore, transfixed by 
footage of youth of color seemingly out of control in the streets, decided the solution to urban unrest is to simply tear down wholesale the neighbor¬ 
hoods where it occurs. Naturally, the resulting vacant lands, taken into possession by the city through eminent domain and cleared of structures, can 
then be sold dirt cheap to real estate speculators. In short, the state’s response to the uprising is a stunning land grab right out of the playback of those 
notorious Redevelopment Agency plans of the 60s and 70s that James Baldwin famously called Negro Removal. 


As the uprising showed, however, community resistance in Baltimore is strong. One notable current example is Tubman House, a vacant house across 
the street from where Freddie Gray was arrested that has been squatted and turned into a community center by residents of the Sandtown area. A wide 
coalition of neighborhood groups and activists including Friend of a Friend, Communities United, Leaders of a Beautiful Struggle, and former Black 
Panther, Eddie Conway (recently released from 44 years in prison), first broke into the building in February 2016. The group joined area residents in 
cleaning up the house and the adjacent empty lot. Garden beds were built in the lot. A mural depicting Harriet Tubman was painted inside the house. 
Two months later, on the anniversary of Gray’s murder, the squatters held a press conference in full view of an enormous mural of Gray painted on a 
wall across the street and announced intentions to open a Free School and a community garden on site. On my visit to Baltimore, Kevin Wheeler, an 
organizer working on the Tubman House project, took me to Sandtown to see the squat and garden. On the way, Wheeler told me that it costs the city 
$20,000 to knock down each vacant house - in many cases more than it would cost to buy them and fix them up. While Tubman House is one ot the 
vacant houses slated for destruction by the city, the group vows to keep pressuring the city to give the house to the community. 
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Kevin Wheeler: American Friends Service Committee had been working before Freddie’s death and had devel¬ 
oped real relationships with a lot of the leaders in the Sandtown community. We had coat drives, food drives... 
There was a basketball court that was bricked up and Friend of a Friend went to the city to ask for money to get 
the basketball court. The city found multiple ways to say no. So one of the ways Friend of a Friend built rela¬ 
tionships in the community was they got the money and they rebuilt the court themselves. You see now, there’s 
no trash there, there’s no violent people hanging out - all the things the city said would happen. You see people 
respect that court, I think, even better sometimes then their own homes because they helped to build it. It wasn’t 
given to them. They made it happen. 

We’ve had the same discussions Erick was having in San Francisco. We’ve been saying for so long what we don’t 
want anymore. But now we are talking about what we do want. We came up with the idea that we need to have 
a space where the community can say is their own. It has to be a space that we don’t ask for, but that we take it. 
Right across the street from Gilmore Homes - right across the street from this mural of Freddie - there are 
three houses. One with a tree growing out of it, another almost completely unusable - but the other had been 
squatted for about a year. Both doors were working. It was reasonably clean. We just decided it made the most 
sense to take this place because its central and people don’t have to walk miles or take public transportation to 
get to it. If we need electricity, we can just rig it up right from the Gilmore Projects. And more importantly, peo¬ 
ple can look out their windows and see Tubman House right there, every day. 
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From that action we had an understanding. We saw that we could have a space where even if the city owns it, we 
have created it. We made it. It’s made up from blood, sweat, tears but more than anything else - and it sounds 
really sappy - but its made up of that hope that people have for where the city is going. What the city is really 
about. 




For me, the thing that is most important about the house is how much people respect it. We take time to check 
on it everyday. At first, we thought we’d need to have people staying in it 24/7. But there’s no plumbing, no elec¬ 
tricity, so we realized that it was asking a lot of people to come and sit in the house for hours every day like that. 
In January, in February... That’s asking a lot. But we realized what we really 
could do is bring more people from the community into it so they can feel more 
involved. Now, they watch over it. It doesn’t have to be one of us who started it. 

And everyone knows not to mess with this house. 

And its really amazing, the energy that there is in this neighborhood. When 
people talk about Gilmore Homes in Baltimore, they talk about it like The 
Tenderloin. When I go to that neighborhood, I see people who have for a long 
long time been trying to get by on just enough. There is no industry for a lot of 
people there. There is no chance to get a job. There is no chance to get better 
food. They are around houses that you can tell once had a real interesting 
history but it doesn’t matter because they aren’t in the right part of town. This 
part of town is slated for a multi-million-dollar demolition. Governor Hogan 
is talking about how removing blocks from the city is going to revitalize the 
city. But there’s no talk about what they are going to build there. That means 
that area is just going to dead space. People pushed into these small living 
situations they have, easier to find, and easier to lock up, and easier to push out. If they 
are just going to have this dead space and they decide to build something later, you 
know they’re going to give that land away to a developer for nothing, to a developer 
who isn’t going to be paying the right taxes. 


So it started at Gilmore Homes. But everyone else around there is going to be pushed 
out, too. When I look at Sandtown, when I look at Gilmore Homes, I see the future they 
have in mind for me and for you, too. 


You know, I was just literally here in Red Emma’s one day when Eddie (Conway) 
said, “You! Come here. We got work to do.” And it’s been moving forward and it’s a beautiful sight to see. There’s 
over fifty years of organizing experience here in this group under some of the worst conditions I can imagine, 
but the hope and the experience and the love of this city and these people is what more than anything is driv¬ 
ing this. We have ideas for programs for adult literacy, children literacy. We’ve already had kids over. We’ve had 
cookouts and kids come in and see what that house is, and they have more ideas than we do about what that 


house could be. 



I feel like we need to get people to think about exactly what private prop¬ 
erty means. Even if the city does push us out, even if the house is gone, 
even if they try to bulldoze it down... I think the real reason we are here 
is so that that message spreads like a virus. Maybe on the East Side it’s 
time for people to say, “You know what, they’re kicking them out of that 
house? OK we are just going to take a house over here in our area.” In 
South Baltimore, same thing. The possibilities are endless. But I think 
it’s important to know that it started right where everything started for a 
lot of people — right there in Sandtown, where Freddie was killed. 


Taalib Saber: One thing I want to emphasize is the concept 
of self-determination. This is a neighborhood where there 
are issues with rats, where there are issues with lead. One of 
the nearest grocery stores is over two miles away. How do 
you expect people to survive and thrive under those types of 
conditions? We can mobilize off of these issues. We can mo¬ 
bilize off of police brutality. But how do we organize? How 
do we sustain? For us, neighborhood self-determination is 
the most important thing. 


come and check out programming, get a little food. 
We have an urban garden right outside where the 
kids can do some planting so we can teach agricul¬ 
tural science. Our team has a plethora of different 
skills. And the teachers... Pretty much everyone 
has offered to come on board. So we are not just 
doing this to be another tourist activist or someone 
talking about building a movement. We are actual¬ 
ly doing it. 


One of the things we wanted to hone in on in terms of 
Tubman House was not to have outside activists come in to 
liberate the house but to have the community be part of the 
coalition. We cant come in and just build our own vision; 
we have to try to be true to the community’s vision. 



As my comrade here said, Friend of a Friend has been in 
the community for over three years, doing these coat drives, 
these food drives. So we wanted to make a hub we can work 
out of in the community, a place where the community can 


At first, we wanted to negotiate with the city to 
buy a piece of property but the city wouldn’t give 
us the time of day. We’d show up and the person 
we were supposed to talk to was suddenly “in a 
meeting” or not around. After months of this we 
decided, OK, we need to take over a house. Then 
we saw, as soon as we take over a house, then we 
have Baltimore City Housing coming to talk to us! 
After the press is gone, they come to ask us about 
the house and tell us that they were going to have 
inspectors come out to look at the house. We had 
canvassed around to check out the temperament 
of the neighbors to see who would approve of what 
we were doing and nobody said they ever saw the 
city there. The city can’t even get the plumbing 
fixed in the rec center across the street so why 
would the city suddenly need to inspect this aban¬ 
doned house? If you look at where Tubman House 
is, it’s a row of vacant homes. Down the block, a 
building just collapsed (a couple weeks ago) and 
someone died from that. There are 16,000 vacant 
homes in Baltimore. So that’s when they decided to 
have an interest in the house, when they saw they 
were going to get bad press. 







So they came to meet with us and our position was 
that we still want to liberate the house, work on the 
house, and maybe purchase it. They kept telling us its 
going to be demolished. When we checked the records 
we saw they had demolished certain nearby homes but 
that this house wasn’t on the list for immediate dem¬ 
olition. So now they are trying to expedite the pro¬ 
cess, to demolish it in three weeks. So... currently as it 
stands, we are trying to purchase the land (ed. Note: 
in Baltimore land and the property on land are owned 
separately). Their narrative is that they want to tear the 
house down to build some kind of community space. 
They say they want to build what we have already 
established. But we can see through their track record 
in Baltimore city as a whole that they haven’t really 
done that. They haven’t allocated resources to neigh¬ 
borhoods like Sandtown. So the thing we’d like people 
to take from this talk is these are the things that we 
are currently doing - and not just us here but plenty 
of other folks - and that you can get involved. Because 
you come out to these talks and you get this informa¬ 
tion, OK, but if you are really about change, then we 
need to put time or resources into these efforts. What¬ 
ever it is that you can do to contribute, please help. 
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The group moved in pairs across the floor, first slowly and then quick¬ 
ly, moving from contracted to expansive movements, while carefully 
paying attention to where everyone else was in the room. King, a gentle 
giant of a man, towered over his partner Carol, a short woman in her 
50s with a large, exuberant personality, by at least a foot. “Now turn to 
face each other and mirror what your partner does,” I prompted J. King 
slowly raised and lowered his arms taking small steps forward and back 
mimicking CaroFs movements. 


The two mismatched dancers were participating in 
a trust building movement workshop for Healing Arts 
Collective facilitated by performance artist, J Dellecave, 
who uses dance and expressive arts in her work as a tool 
for somatic healing. At the beginning of the workshop, 

J explained how creative movement can be grounding, 
connecting the mind to the body and helping to inte¬ 
grate traumatic memories and emotional release. The 
group then discussed the emotional impacts of Hurri¬ 
cane Sandy and asked everyone to locate the emotions 
they felt in specific parts of their bodies. After some 
warmup exercises, J prompted, “ Create a movement 
based on your observations of where you are holding 
your emotions in your body from Hurricane Sandy.” 
One participant, Evangelean, closed her eyes and made 
circular motions around her heart while swaying side- 
to-side. 

After the workshop, the group talked about what it was 
like to work together in movement. King said that it 
was a new experience for him since he was not much 
of a dancer. Carol noted how it was interesting to try to 
anticipate what King’s movements were. Everyone in 
the group enjoyed the spontaneity of the workshop and 


figuring out how to both work both in pairs and all 
together. 


Every Healing Arts Collective project begins with 
an introductory conversation about what brings each 
participant to the project and the conversation follows 
with three questions: What does community trauma 
mean to you? What does community healing look 
like to you? How can we use the arts to address and 
heal community trauma? We write out the responses 
which become the blue print for our entire project. 

Community trauma is a largely understudied concept, 
primarily linked to acute experiences of broad-scale 
disasters such as 9/11, Hurricane Katrina and the 
impacts of war. While trauma can result from these 
epochal events, less understood or acknowledged 
is the community trauma that results from histori¬ 
cal, ongoing and institutionalized forms of violence 
including displacement, environmental racism and 
poverty. Research indicates that if unaddressed, com¬ 
munity trauma can lead to higher rates of substance 
abuse and mental health issues including social isola¬ 
tion, depression, suicide and anxiety disorders. 
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I created the Healing Arts Collective (HAC) model 
drawing on my personal life experience and my work as 
an artist, activist and public health worker in communi¬ 
ty mental health over many years. Informed by Augusto 
Boal’s Theater of the Oppressed, queer trauma theory 
and Lakota scholar Maria Yellow Horse Brave Heart’s 
work on historical trauma, the HAC model envisions 
the use of the arts as a witness to personal, communi¬ 
ty and collective trauma and to promote community 
mental health. HAC is a flexible and mobile model that 
centers the power of collectivity. Important aspects of 
HAC’s model are building trust and using embodied 
art practice to write new narratives about trauma that 
are performed publicly. The exercises aim to move the 
burden of trauma from the private to the public, from 
the individual to the community and from the patho¬ 
logical to the social and structural. I have initiated HAC 
projects in different communities including with earth¬ 
quake survivors in Jacmel, Haiti, Asian Pacific Islander 
political refugees and with LGBTQ homeless youth in 
Los Angeles and Berkeley. 


In the summer of 2013,1 convened Healing Arts Col¬ 
lective in the West End of Coney Island, Brooklyn, as 
part of my summer internship for graduate school. I 
wanted to specifically work in New York City to sup¬ 
port communities affected by Hurricane Sandy in late 
2012. 

The West End community is home to immigrants 
from around the world and is one of the lowest income 
neighborhoods in New York City. The West End is 
adjacent to the famed Coney Island amusement parks 
and boardwalk that attract locals and tourists from 
around the world. There is palpable tension between 
the West End residents and the moneyed business 
interests that operate the amusement district. Many 
residents feel like their needs are overshadowed by 
the needs of the amusement district. These tensions 
escalated after the West End was severely impacted by 
Superstorm Sandy with heavy flooding, power outages 
and major damage to schools, hospitals and thousands 
of homes. 
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I connected with Lara Lorenzo, who 
co-founded Coney People’s Relief, a grass¬ 
roots relief group for residents in the West 
End of Coney Island. People’s Relief coordi¬ 
nated volunteer outreach in the community 
after the storm, including visits to residents 
in high-rise public housing to find out their 
post-disaster needs. I was specifically inter¬ 
ested in working with Lara and People’s Re¬ 
lief because they were not a non-profit. One 
of my aims with HAC is to amplify the work 
of communities and grassroots organizations 
that use collective efforts to social issues as 
an alternative to relying solely on institution¬ 
al and professional assistance. 


Through their outreach coordination, 
they were able to quickly mobilize assistance 
of water, food, medication, and transpor¬ 
tation to Coney Island residents, many of 
whom were stranded or immobilized or oth¬ 
erwise imperiled by lack of public transpor¬ 
tation, non-working elevators in their build¬ 
ings and local clinic closures. People’s Relief 
then shifted from relief work to supporting 
local initiatives. They surveyed displaced 
West End social service agencies and resi¬ 
dents and found there were frustrations that 
local voices and organizations had not been 
given enough input in the relief effort. 

In the months following the storm, Peo¬ 
ple’s Relief partnered with People’s Coalition, 
a group made up of West End Coney Island 
residents and social service providers orga¬ 
nized to demand the reinstatement of crucial 
services in the West End that were closed 
after Hurricane Sandy, and to promote civic 


engagement and participation of low-income communities of color 
in local decision making. The People’s Coalition publicized cor¬ 
ruption in the relief effort and organized actions like the protest on 
the boardwalk of the relighting of the historic parachute jump ride, 
where the West End community expressed outrage over the city 
allocating millions of dollars to restore the landmark ride while 
West End parks, libraries and social service agencies still remained 
closed. As preparation for my work in HAC, I helped organize 
these protests while I was also introduced to various community 
leaders and social service providers that played key roles in com¬ 
munity organizing with People’s Coalition and other local organi¬ 
zations. After establishing myself with the West End community 
and planning out the Healing Arts Collective workshops, I started 
to do outreach for HAC through flyering and word of mouth to 
find participants. 

For Coney Island’s Healing Arts Collective project, we had an 
eclectic group of artists and participants. At a street health fair in 
the neighborhood I met King, an artist from Jamaica. In the de¬ 
cade he had been living in Coney Island, King had become known 
for the cartoonish paintings of Bruce Lee, Pele, Michael Jackson, 
and other inspirational celebrities that he sold on the boardwalk 
for a living. King’s incredible wardrobe featured clothing adorned 
with puffy paint drawings of these same celebrities! King lost his 
art studio in the storm and really wanted to lead arts projects with 
youth to help process and heal from the effects of the storm. I also 
met Cat, a Brooklyn native who found herself at the health fair by 
chance and didn’t consider herself an artist but was intrigued by 
the concept of community trauma. Along with Lara and myself, 
other participants came from People’s Coalition including Carol, a 
third generation Coney Islander, and Evangelean, an artist, com¬ 
munity organizer, and jewelry maker, raising her kids in the West 
End as a single mother. 

I invited six local artists, including Dellecave, who considered their 
work healing or transformative in some way to each lead an indi¬ 
vidual HAC workshop. We met every week for two months above 
the hair salon, Hair for U, on Mermaid Avenue, which was gener¬ 
ously donated by People’s Coalition member Edwin Cosme. Guest 
artists included Spiritchild, a hip hop, spoken word artist and 
social justice activist who talked to the group about his work with 
youth using hip hop and MC’ing for social change and political 
organizing. Other workshops were led by Aldrin Valdez, a queer 
poet and artist I met at the Visual AIDS twenty-fifth anniversary 
group show and Ariana Reines, a poet, movement therapist and 
herbalist. Aldrin brought photographs of his family that we passed 
around as he led the group on a collective reading of some of his 
poetry about family, migration and loss, which deeply resonated 
with everyone in the group. Ariana led the group in a reading of 
creation myths. Afterwards she asked us to write our own creation 
myth and share them with the group if we wished. 





MC Starchild leads a dance with youth on the Coney Island Boardwalk 


a small grant to pay for supplies. We all helped in the effort of 
getting the word out and gathering free food, art supplies and 
tables for our final public event. All we needed was an event 
permit, which I secured for a mere $25 from New York City 
permit department. 

Just before the Day of Art in Action, I went to Jacmel, Haiti 
and facilitated a workshop making solidarity prayer flags at 
Jakmel Ekspresyon, connecting Jacmelian artists experience 
of the earthquake to Coney Island residents. We decorated 
the front of the Childs Restaurant with these prayer flags and 
posters that read: “Amusement is the face of Coney Island but 
the West End is the HEART of Coney Island”. We also dec¬ 
orated the building with several of King’s paintings of Bruce 
Lee, famed soccer legend Pele, Betty Boop and Beyonce. 

That day, we made more solidarity prayer flags for artist and 
community organizer Sarah Quinter’s sculpture, Sea Song, 
a permanent memorial to Sandy survivors at a park in the 
Rockaways. 


The main ideas that came up for the Coney Island partici¬ 
pants in the workshop were related to unity, community build¬ 
ing and restorative justice for recovery in the aftermath of the 
storm. After the workshop series, we collectively decided to or¬ 
ganize a day of art in action addressing the disaster capitalism 
experienced by residents in Coney Island post Sandy. Naomi 
Klein defined Disaster Capitalism as a government or regime 
using the opportunity of trauma from a natural or manmade 
crisis to impose undemocratic neoliberal economic policies 
that would not otherwise be likely adopted by communities 
under normal circumstances. In the aftermath of Hurricane 
Sandy, disaster capitalism came to Coney Island when Brook¬ 
lyn Borough president, Marty Markowitz, a booster of Coney 
Islands amusement district, fast-tracked plans in the West End 
to transform the abandoned historic Childs Restaurant on the 
Coney Island Boardwalk into a 5,000-seat amphitheater for 
concerts and events without community input. 


During the Day of Art in Action we engaged boardwalk 
goers with free food, dance and music performance, and 
drawing and painting workshops at tables set up on the 
boardwalk. Evangelean and her son, Nehamiah, cooked and 
served hotdogs and veggies that we gave away. The fierce 
Sheila Smalls, also a Peoples Coalition member, organized 
her Coney Island Youth Alive second line drum troupe to 
perform throughout the day, which drew large crowds and 
added to the excitement of our action. King used his incred¬ 
ible abilities to facilitate a drawing workshop for youth while 
he sketched free portraits for over thirty visitors and Coney 
Island residents throughout the day. Choreographer Han¬ 
nah Schwadron invited boardwalk goers to participate in an 
interactive dance performance to the drumming of Coney 
Island Youth Alive drum troupe. Spiritchild returned with the 
youth crew he mentored and they performed a freestyle rap 
celebrating black resistance throughout history to an excited 
crowd. Coney Island gardeners also participated by painting a 
large sign that said Save Our Community Garden. 


Markowitz initially proposed redeveloping the existing 
amphitheater site in Brighton Beach but withdrew his proposal 
when met with strong community opposition led by Peoples 
Coalition members Ida and Jeff Sanoff. West End residents and 
the Peoples Coalition also opposed the new plan, pointing out 
that community relief efforts had still not been met, and that 
the public water drainage system remained badly in need of an 
overhaul. Markowitz’s plan also necessitated the demolition 
of a community garden adjacent to the site that had provided 
food to area residents and created an important community 
gathering space for over thirty years. 

We organized an all-day event on the boardwalk at the 
Childs Restaurant site to raise awareness about real estate spec¬ 
ulation and to discuss alternative community visions for the 
abandoned historic site. Evangelean made flyers and helped get 


The action was a success and we were able to survey over 
sixty people asking for their input on the future use of the 
Childs Restaurant site. The community input from the sur¬ 
veys was then shared at a local environmental impact hearing 
about the Childs Restaurant amphitheater plan. Everyone 
involved left with a sense of accomplishment of our goals to 
raise awareness about the needs of the West End commu¬ 
nity. HAC was embraced by the Coney Island residents and 
service providers and was subsequently used by members of 
the People’s Coalition in following years to address the effects 
of gun violence and explore models of transformative justice. 
As a small collective, we created a positive dynamic by being 
consistent and building trust with each other. As a result, we 
were able to temporarily create an alternate vision using cre¬ 
ativity and art to occupy public space and have a larger public 
discussion about community trauma and healing. - 









“Witch: Any person (regardless of gender) 
who practices witchcraft, Wicca or another 
form of paganism and chooses to identify as a 
witch. Practices vary from person to person, 
but most can agree that this is an earth-based 
spiritual tradition which seeks to honor the 
Earth and its seasons, to respect the relation¬ 
ships between ALL life forces [emphasis mine] 
and to participate in personal, direct commu¬ 
nion with Spirit as we perceive Her/Him/It/ 
Them.”-Rhea Wolf, Which is Witch zine. 

SCAMWlTtH 

r*£ us rtf/yic rise 

S'i 

I am a witch. I am not entirely out about being a witch in my whole life, despite the fact that I make at least part of my 
living clearing homes and businesses. There’s a whole lot of stigma and some very real danger associated with being out as a 
marginal person of any kind, and the kind of witch I am is pretty easy to hide. 

I don’t dress like Dame Darcy or Stevie Nicks or the Wicked Witch of Anywhere. I don’t regularly channel spirits 
or get physically debilitating visions. But I do fear the rejection and hatred of my family (though I try to remember advice 
for coming out as gay, to remember to frame it as my family fearing MY rejection and not the other way around). I fear 
lacerating ridicule from my activist peers. I fear the condescension of atheist friends, or disdain from people who believe 
in science but not mystery. I fear seeing a friend embody patriarchy when I mention the Goddess. And always I fear echoes 
of the burning times, a society turning fundamentalist and deadly, singling out for execution The Other-people of color, 
queer people, houseless people, outlanders, people expressing different faiths, witches. 

I abhor the use of the construction ‘witch hunt’ when used to describe an attempt to call out perpetrators of assault 
and abuse. I am uncomfortable with the use of the word ‘witch’ to describe any female who expresses anger or power or a 
sense of purpose at odds with the accepted norms-whether that is a norm of a mainstream or a marginal society. 

The word itself is a mystery. As Rhea Wolf points out in the first issue of her excellent zine, Which is Witch, the 
Oxford English Dictionary says that the origins of the word cannot be known. She quotes the OED: “None of the proposed 
etymologies of‘witch’ is free from phonetic or semantic difficulties.” 

Because of these various difficulties, many witches are secretive, or, like myself, selectively secretive; we practice 
alone and hold that part of ourselves away from others, to be revealed when we are in places of safety and support. We step 
forward with our skills at moments of need and crisis and step back when trouble passes, sometimes without ever identi¬ 
fying as a witch. We are ‘helpful’ in hospital rooms, at births, at deathbeds. We work behind the scenes. We are not in the 
credits. 



Witches who are out frequently do not publicly call themselves witches, and often make their living as ‘psychics,’ 
‘life coaches,’ ‘herbalists,’ ‘astrologers,’ ‘musicians,’ ‘healers,’ (doctors, naturopaths, chiropractors, acupuncturists, nurses and 
hands-on healers) ‘artists,’ ‘counselors,’ ‘veterinarians,’ ‘farmers,’ ‘ministers,’ etcetera. 



Welcome to SCAMwitch, a column on witchiness in the 
post-industrial age. The mysteries I consulted regarding the 
purpose of this column indicate that the purpose of this col¬ 
umn is to seek and give hope, while making a place to manifest 
that hope by waking up from complacency and discarding old 
ideas. This column is offered to balance existing ideas floating 
in the culture about witches, witchcraft and magic. The way I 
see it, all humans are magical beings, born with the potential 
to cultivate relationships and skills with the mysterious realms 
most of us cannot see or touch. I am a witch, not because Im 
‘special’ but because I (like countless people over millenia) 
encountered an opportunity for training from elder witches 
and priest/priestesses who continue to mentor me. I’m into 
sharing some of that growth and training with others here. 

I hear from friends across the country and beyond of a rising 
interest in earth spirituality or “magic” — an area known to 
some as “The Woo”. In this inaugural column, I’d like to ad¬ 
dress what I see as a troubling facet of that interest. When we 
encounter a new idea, we often have the desire to display mas¬ 
tery that we do not truly have. But ‘Fake it ’til you make it,’ is a 
common philosophy that, misapplied, can lead to sloppy and 
unethical behavior. It is important to have the integrity to be ig¬ 
norant, to show a willingness to learn and to make mistakes, to 
name our real concerns, and to be ‘real’ with ourselves first, so 
we can be real with others. This is a core challenge of awaken¬ 
ing to human magic — and to being an excellent human being. 

I have had a lot of support growing into my understanding of 
being a witch, or as a friend says, “stepping into The Woo.” I 
am all for people getting into The Woo. Make friends with trees 
and animals, get to know your ancestors, wear crystals, get 
waaaay into your astrology, or whatever non-cursing, life-af¬ 
firming action you prefer that connects the worlds around us. 
Go for it! But go for it in a way that maintains integrity. It has 
come to my attention that for some, stepping into mystery pro¬ 
vides an opportunity to find mastery through rejecting some 
unseen quality attributed to the Woo side of other people or 
even of places, as a way of presenting expertise or control. 

A few examples: A now ex-friend emailed me a while 
back, explaining that she was cancelling a job with me be¬ 
cause her partner “wasn’t sure about (my) energy.” Can¬ 
celling a job at the last minute is fine. An email say¬ 
ing, “This isn’t going to work out, sorry to take up your 
time, have a great life,” would have been good manners. 

The language of the email, however, invoked The Woo to 
cover underlying issues this person had with me, rather 
than face long-standing uncomfortable feelings about our 
friendship. As a loud queer woman in my later 40s, plenty of 
people have let me know the various ways I am not a com¬ 
fortable friend, lover, family member, employee, boss or ac¬ 
quaintance. But the vagueness of the language of the email 


invited me to take it personally. I thought it was my prob¬ 
lem. I felt broken and damaging to others. Reading “my 
partner isn’t sure how he feels about your energy” effectively 
hamstrung me: I couldn’t directly address “my energy” with 
the friend, since the partner had the issue but I couldn’t 
address it with the partner, since the partner and I had no 
connection. I felt emotionally manipulated and paralyzed. 

What are we supposed to say when someone says our en¬ 
ergy is “wrong”? My advice: do not fail to see this talk of 
energy’ as bullying behavior! Ask yourself, do you need 
this in your life? In your band? Your house? In your 
bed? Is it in your family? Is it coming from a close friend 
who just got into The Woo and is trying out new ideas? 

Check in with your personal compass; if you are certain that 
a person who plays this card belongs in your life, consid¬ 
er asking them to name a specific complaint. “Could you 
make that into an T statement?” is a helpful phrase that can 
identify the actual issue. It may not be easy to hear ‘I don’t 
like your negativity’ or ‘I don’t have time for an emotional 
dump every time I see you,’ (or whatever the issue is) but 
it’s a lot more caring than hearing your ‘energy’ is suspect. 

If your gut says you don’t need this relationship, con¬ 
sider a step back. We don’t need people in our lives who 
try to control and manipulate us by trading on our good 
intentions and using Woo language to shut us down. 

Also pay attention to discussion about parts of town as 
having certain kinds of energy. It’s ok to say you don’t feel 
safe in certain parts of town-in fact, it may be realistic and 
street-smart to acknowledge and accept your vulnerability. 
But when I hear about some part of town ‘having bad en¬ 
ergy’ I hear code for ‘people who don’t look/talk/dress/live 
like me, poor people, areas with panhandlers, houseless or 
street people’. Ask people to pinpoint what unnerves them. 
Maybe a part of town is sketchy because the main economy 
of the neighborhood is off the grid and you, as an outsider, 
fit the profile of a target. Maybe it’s sketchy because outsid¬ 
ers get a beat-down. Maybe it’s sketchy because if you don’t 
spend money in shops and cafes, cops show up when you 
sit on the street. (I personally feel sketched out in all-white 
suburbs with no one on the streets; as a habitually poor 
white person it makes me feel like a rolling bust!) In this 
case, ‘I don’t feel safe’ is an T statement, that creates imme¬ 
diate safety by revealing your truth. Saying, ‘This place has 
bad energy’ removes accountability from the speaker, con¬ 
ceals the true issue at hand, and creates layers of confusion. 
Also, rejecting the ‘energy’ of an area places blame square¬ 
ly on external factors and excises the role of the observer. 

What do you do if you are sketched out by a part of town, 
or just being around someone makes you feel terrible? 



Reject laziness! Throwing Woo words care¬ 
lessly around erodes integrity and creates 
problems! Socrates said, “The misuse of 
language induces evil in the soul” and this 
is the kind of negligent shit he was talking 
about! Have the courage and self-respect to 
plumb your depths and speak your truth, 
once you have done the work to uncover it. 

Try saying these things to yourself: 

“I find that I have elevated anxiety 
and dread when I am around you for more 
than 5 minutes.” 

“I am continuously afraid and then 
unusually exhausted in that neighborhood.” 

“I find I drink myself into a stupor 
and exhibit self-destructive behaviors after 
visiting you.” 

See how the responsibility shifts on 
to you? T statements introduce vulnerabili¬ 
ty that penetrates to the truth of who we are. 

I believe I am on earth to find my pur¬ 
pose and carry it out. This includes a 
lifelong commitment to knowing myself. 
Rather than hold judgement in a misguided 
effort to control others and feel better about 
myself, I try to manage and control my own 
life. Understanding language as a tool for 
connection and using words with care is a 
primary and deeply magical skill that leads 
to better relationships with oneself and all 
the beings with whom we share time and 
space on the good green Earth. So get into 
The Woo! Groove on cosmic energy! Be a 
delicate flower! Seek connection and find 
the wellspring of hope to continue in rev¬ 
olutionary love through these wild fearful 
times. Just don’t abuse Woo speech to emo¬ 
tionally manipulate others or project your 
own fears! 
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Out of all the ink that has been spilled about 
the gentrification of San Francisco over the past 
two decades (including an ocean of it all my own) 
perhaps for me the greatest literary achievement 
was Daphne Gottlieb’s hallucinatory short story 
collection, Pretty Much Dead (2015). An award-win¬ 
ning poet and longtime veteran of SF’s writing and 
spoken word scenes, Gottlieb also works as outreach 
worker and case manager in the city’s streets and 
Single Room Occupancy (SRO) hotels. In Pretty 
Much Dead , she tells the story of the city’s seemingly 
endless tech-driven economic boom as it is seen from 
the city’s jail cells, homeless encampments, hospital 
waiting rooms, and hotel hallways. Gottlieb’s frag¬ 
mented, nonlinear narrative evokes the disorienta¬ 
tion many feel in the newly redeveloped city, time 
and space collapsed in its amnesiac streets by mani¬ 
fest new tech gadgets. Full disclosure: Daphne is one 
of my favorite writer’s still working in SF and she 
is my friend! This conversation took place via email 
over the course of the long, dark summer of 2016, 
while killer cops and protesters battled in the streets 
and Trump and Clinton marched inexorably toward 
their nominations. The book’s second printing was 
just issued this Fall 2016 by Small Doggie Press. 



SCAM: When I was with you at the book fair last Fall in SF DA Tftl £& + „ 

and we ran into John Viola, I was telling him, "You need to read Daphnes novel! Its the best experimental fiction. 

I loved how you said, "Its not experimental. I knew exactly what I was doing! Well, then. With Pretty Much Dead, 


your first fiction, what were you trying to do?!? 


DAPHNE GOTTLIEB: Ha. You know, I remember at that moment wishing that I hadn’t said that - it sounded so 
condescending and pretentious. Not to mention that the truth is, I hate most things dubbed experimental litera¬ 
ture. So often it’s stuff that talks to its own self in the academy. It takes time and education and a seeekrit decoder 
ring to “get” that stuff, and if you do, you get to be in a fancy club for self-congratulators. 


So what was I trying to do, being a poet writing a book of short stories? I was trying to take a snapshot of what I 
see and know and learn and the people I am privileged to work for: the people who live outside, or in poor living 
conditions, under abject poverty and who are grappling with physical, psychiatric and/or substance use disorders. 
Most people don’t see the world I inhabit (and that I have enough privilege to leave daily). In SF right now, all the 
talk is about tech and gentrification, and how THOSE people are a PROBLEM because they pee in the streets, etc. 
I think I wanted to write a portrait with a little more... ah... nuance. (above photo by joie Rae Cohen) 





Finally, I think that holding these stories (which are fiction, though 
inspired by reality) is a prayer, a love letter, for what is human in us. And 
also an elegy. Without me holding them, all too often, I am the only one 
left to tell. Stories from people like the characters I write about are de¬ 
stroyed — there is no place for the stories (or the speakers) in the culture. 

SCAM: That’s a really lovely way to put it. I think the book really suc¬ 
ceeds particularly in that way, with this wonderful quality of bearing 
witness to what has been lost. And also bearing witness in a really un¬ 
flinching and carefully descriptive way. But I’d like to come back to the 
“experimental” aspect, for a second. I’m with you in being pretty suspi¬ 
cious of anything too self-aggrandizing as, ahem, “high art” or whatever. 
But I do think the non-linear narrative in the book is one of the most 
effective things about it. The hallucinatory and very poetic quality of the 
writing is particularly effective at evoking the inner lives, the interiority, 
of the characters you find in the SRO rooms, the jail cells, the hospital 
waiting rooms, and in the streets of SF. 

So much writing today about the changes in SF has focused again and 
again on the tropes of “This city used to be really radical and full of freaks 


and now its too expensive for that!” or has focused on the excesses of the tech invaders, the ways their new way 
of life is almost its own parody. But your book is all about the changes in consciousness that have come with 
gentrification. It makes it more clear that the gentrification we see in SF is really part of a larger project of reor¬ 
ganizing society from the inside out. We are now expected to abandon any sense of a social contract and instead 
monetize every interaction with other people. Gentrification — once understood simply as a land grab — now 
seems to be more about colonizing our inner lives. 


DG: It’s interesting, too, the extent to which this shift in consciousness is married to the lower middle class’ 
adaptation of technologies. Everyone jokes about there being an app for that, but the fact is, we can rarely put 
our phones down now. We are capable of interrupting our interruptions (text on phone on email on text) and are 
more likely to be alone (where we can have food and other sundries delivered) and overwhelmed (is there a term 
yet for the stress induced by being behind on your blogs?) and surveilled (there was a time when you could walk 
down a street and no one could reach you). I say this less to declaim it (why bother?) than to point out the cogni¬ 
tive, cultural and relational shifts we need to make in order to survive if we are part of the “mainstream”. 

I think that underneath the pornography of the tech culture and the displacements and my and others’ bewailing 
that San Francisco is no longer the sanctuary of the junky, the poet, the whore, the artist, the sailor, the plague, 
the militant, the hedonistic, is a quieter statement: There is nowhere left for us to go. 

SCAM: This search for safety - a place to go — resonates throughout Pretty Much Dead. The characters are 
disoriented by the conditions they face in the gentrifying city as any idea of a social contract that America might 
have once had disappears before their eyes, they find themselves as if falling in space with no net below. What I 
really liked in the book was how with repetition, the confusion felt by, say, a drunk homeless man on the street or 
an abused sex worker in an SRO as they struggle to right this freefall begins to evoke in readers with less precar¬ 
ious situations their own confusion and fear about the new city— the way they have been caught up, as you say, 
suddenly without anywhere to feel safe. The struggle of a welfare recipient to navigate the rules of the shelter sys¬ 
tem blends with the struggle to navigate the newly unrecognizable streets or the ways streets are blending with 
new technologies. The delirium of the characters is transferred to the reader. Was it KQED who said in a review 
that your book made the reviewer feel like they too had gone crazy? 






DG: It was a radio show. I don’t think he understood 
why I thought it was such high praise. Even though I’m 
pretty sure he meant it as a compliment. I guess, too, it 
makes me think about what the construction of mental 
illness is and how the definitions come and what the 
symptoms are. Maybe it is not people who should get 
the diagnosis, but the society. People are just the signi¬ 
fying bodies. Which is to say, it’s pretty clear that we 
create our own (psychiatric) diseases, at least by de¬ 
fining the categories, when not actively producing the 
categories. Is it shocking to anyone that hoarding should 
emerge as flagship malady of late capitalism?. 

SCAM: Oh, god, thanks for saying that! Can we start a 
massive public campaign to make hoarding of wealth a 
specific entry in the next DSM when it comes out? Like, 
if you have more money than you can spend in your 
lifetime or if you have four houses, that is actually a 
sign of mental illness and not a sign of enviable success, 
right? 

I was reading all of these stories that have been coming 
out of Las Vegas recently about squatters there. There 
are so many foreclosed houses from the real estate 
bubble standing empty that Las Vegas now has huge 
neighborhoods that are half-squatted. The articles are 
very sensational; they luridly depict the poor people 
who have moved into these houses as animals who have 
trashed all the houses. The point seems to be that either 
because of their (former) homelessness or because of 
their inability (or unwillingness) to actually pay to live 
in these houses, that these squatters have somehow 
lost their ability to use property correctly in the eyes of 
society. Their relationship to property is treated as a sign 
of whether or not they are to be considered fully human. 
Its really fascinating. And fucking gross, too, of course. 

I’ve been thinking so much about what is public and 
private, too... This particular kind of empathy you es¬ 
tablish with characters in the book — this empathy with 
a consciousness that is perhaps operating right at the 
margins of sanity - feels so important right now. I think 
those of us living through these changes in society have 
all had moments when we’ve felt like changes - whether 
interacting with something digital or in the real built 
environment - have made us question our own sanity. 
Either this is all completely insane or I am. Perhaps the 
book resonated with me so much because I saw the 
kinds of tiny details you were paying close attention to 
and it made me feel less alone. I’ve been thinking a lot 


about how people around me seem to feel atomized 
or isolated, how their suffering is private. I’ve lost a 
couple friends to suicide this year- totally sad and 
shocking and, after all, very public actions. 

My friend, Becca, and I were writing to each other this 
week in response to our latest loss and thinking about 
the way public political events like the kind we are 
seeing in this dread summer of 2016 can frame private 
pain. I feel the kind of empathy and attention in this 
book is one antidote... I’ve also, of course, been think¬ 
ing about the public and private out on the streets... 
how in SF, wealth inequality has made truly public 
space untenable. There are The Haves, who can ar¬ 
range for anything with a tap on their phone, and then 
the rest, living in the streets alongside them, whose 
suffering takes place in public. 

DG: ...which made me go scrambling for Samuel Del¬ 
aney’s Times Square Red/Times Square Blue: 

“...given the mode of capitalism under which we live, 
life is at its most rewarding, productive, and pleasant 
when large numbers of people understand, appreciate, 
and seek out interclass contact and communication 
conducted in a mode of good will.” 

But what are we doing? We are clamping down on the 
use of public spaces (as in SF’s sit/lie law) and going 
out of our way to avoid precisely that. Does it get more 
obvious than the 24th St. BART station, where they’ve 
established an open air market so that there’s no room 
for people to congregate? Or the luxury condos being 
built right by the BART in Oakland, so that people 
moving in there don’t actually have to interact with 
the colonized residents? 

SCAM: This is hilarious, Daphne! I was actually going 
to use a Samuel Delaney quote from that book to 
segue into the next question! This is some mind meld 
shit, yo! 

(I’d also like to add briefly that soon after I moved to 
NYC, I saw Delaney at the Hungarian Pastry Shop and 
it gave me this rad, total geek out feeling, like. Oh wow, 
I really live in New York now! Which perhaps shows 
what a book nerd I am in that I had no such similar 
feelings for the countless celebrities I’ve seen on the 
street there. One time, I was shoplifting at a fancy bo¬ 
dega in the LES one time, just stuffing groceries in my 



bag, with Jeanine Garafolo standing right next to 
me. I just didn’t really notice or care, you know?) 

Anyway, Delaney writes in the intro to TSRTSB 
of his book’s attempt to write theory and his¬ 
tory about the Times Square public sex scene 
that had been displaced and erased by Giuliani’s 
redevelopment of Times Square. He explains 
that his look at the lost past has nothing at all to 
do with nostalgia. Instead, he writes, “My argu¬ 
ment’s polemical thrust is toward conceiving, 
organizing, and setting into place new establish¬ 
ments - and even entirely new types of institu¬ 
tions - that would offer the services and f ulfill 
the social functions provided by the porn houses 
that encouraged sex among the audience. Fur¬ 
ther, such new institutions should make those 
services available not only to gay men but to all 
men and women, gay and straight, over an even 
wider social range than the old ones did.” 

In other words, Delaney is trying to locate the 
essence of lost social relationships in hopes not 
of romanticizing them but in hopes of making 
them happen again somewhere else in the world. 
Even better: in the face of this world of public 
sex’s erasure in NYC, Delaney is actually still- 
trying to imagine how those social relationships 


could yet expand into a new, broader reach in society. 

To me, this was such a visionary approach from Delaney 
and it really resonated with my own ongoing motivations for 
trying to trace lost radical history in this mag or in Streeto- 
pia - this idea of trying to make a record of the essence of 
lost times so perhaps their seeds can travel via writing to new 
soil. You mentioned earlier in our interview the idea that 
your book was similarly trying to save stories that the culture 
has no place for right now. I’m wondering if we can imagine 
together how to continue the essence of social relationships 
lost in gentrifying cities, or how to spread those ideas into the 
future? Or how are we already doing it? 

DG: I think that’s what we’re kind of doing right here. Or I 
hope so. For me, just knowing that you’re out there, with your 
action and politics and and creation of better worlds, gives me 
the faith to keep going. I don’t say that lightly. 

SCAM: (And, Dear Reader, when Daphne says “you” in this 
construction, she means YOU. She takes it for granted that 
if you are a reader of this mag, that your actions and politics 
are inspirational, so don’t let her down, OK?!?) On that note, 
before I move on to ask about what you’re working on, what 
else has been inspiring you lately? 

DG: I’m working on a novel that I am happily avoiding by 



After a recent cleaning of our shared kitchen, my roommates and 1 have found we have more room available in our spice rack than we can currently use, 
so we would like to offer rental opportunities in the rack to the general public. What you get is nearly one whole row on the rack to yourself 
(approximately 18" long by 6” tall). 24 hour access and conveniently located at Bedford Nostrand G stop. Perfect for folks running out of spice rack 
space tn Williamsburg or Bushwick who are looking to spread out a bit in a new neighborhood! Available weekly or monthly! 







writing to you.:) Its a queer, pastiche text that absorbs 
all sorts of existing stories in its own service. It must 
be “great” because it is stealing words from so many 
“great” writers, Bronte to Wilde... It’s about anony¬ 
mous sex, serial killers, and love. 

Its hard starting on a new monster. Its always a leap of 
faith, but right now, for me, its a skydive. Pretty Much 
Dead isn’t available now. I’m hoping it finds another 
home soon. One where the publisher treats my work 
like it was theirs, and thinks that doing PR, marketing 
and distribution are doing the job, not doing a favor. 

Whats inspiring me lately? Honestly? I’m exhausted. 
Orlando and Baton Rouge and Trump and all the 
ands, and what comes after has me in a fetal position. 
What’s inspiring to me are all the people/activists 
(especially the emerging activists) who are not yet 
exhausted, who are alive and energized and ready to 
fight at this moment. Their love and rage are fueling 
me past my own helplessness. Also...my very disabled 
dog inspires me daily. Dogs have no time for self-pity. 
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Keep Your Asshole Virgin 

Notes on Lee Lozano: Dropout Piece 


SCAM: Ah, I am looking forward to reading your 
novel! I love it when poets write novels! Yes, I can 
relate to feeling overwhelmed in this heavy, heavy 
summer. Yet we both are still working, even working 
hard (when we are not having fun email chats!) I won¬ 
der then about motivation — which is different from 
inspiration. You mentioned earlier that you wrote 
Pretty Much Dead in an effort to save human stories 
that might be lost. That book, with its unflinching yet 
also very compassionate look at the underside of the 
new San Francisco, reminded me in some ways of an 
early inspiration of mine, Nelson Algren, who simi¬ 
larly wrote of the lives of the poor in Chicago as that 
city was booming into a titanic site of 20th century 
industrial production. Algren once famously said that 
all good writing is motivated by the writer’s need for 
revenge against society. Is there anything of the search 
for revenge against new SF that is keeping you going? 

DG: No. Not today, anyway. Though I think when 
I was writing it there was. Today I’m exhausted and 
feeling hopeless. My shore of resilience is kind of used 
up - at the moment, I’m fighting for my own housing, 
my own life. It’s the difference between defense and 
offense. 

Yesterday, I was called out for intervention at work. 
There was a suicidal, intoxicated man walking naked 
on the floor of the SRO. I walked up to him. I don’t 
know what I said, whether it was, “Hi,” or “What’s 
going on?” or somesuch. He was looking at the floor. 
When I spoke, he looked up a little for a second then 
fast back down, eyes filling with tears. He choked out, 
“I want to go home.” “I know,” I said, “Me, too.” He 
reached out his arm and I put my arm around him and 
we stumbled together towards his room. We got to his 
room and he fumbled inside. Me, too, I thought. Me, 
too.. 


ByE Conner 

If there is anything that romance taught me is that it’s not 
only okay to have complicated feelings but indeed, they 
can be immensely pleasurable. Or at the very least, dis¬ 
tracting. Filling the void. 

After Gus shoved an entire burrito down his throat in 
about ten minutes we went back to my house. He sat on 
the couch moaning and belching but not saying a word. 

To break the ice I invited him to look at the Lucy Lippard 
catalog I had just bought for $10. A few years ago I caught 
the exhibit at the Brooklyn Museum but couldn’t justify the 
book’s $30 cover price at the time. 

I pointed to my favorite piece in the book. 

“Lee Lozano is so cool. She smoked weed every day for a 
month and that was like, the whole piece” 

Gus took a break from audibly digesting and surprised me 
by looking right at me, seeming to almost acknowledge my 
existence. 

He somehow scoffed and belched at the same time, 
“That’s not art.” 

It wasn’t the first time I was disappointed by Gus but it 
would be the last. Three months of terrible, albeit brief 
and infrequent, sex mixed with pleading and drunken text 
messaged to “consider monogamy” have certainly taken 















taken their toll on whatever veiled interested I had in 
pursuing the romance. 

I’ll be honest, he was the last in the line of me even 
feigning trying. My interest in him could be largely 
explained away as only an interest in illuminating the 
pained disgust I had developed for the whole ordeal. It 
was simply something to complain about to friends, a 
way of belonging. 

Calling Grass Piece “not art” was simply too far. I could 
no longer assimilate. 

“Isn’t that exactly the point?”, I argued. “I mean what 
are you? A square??” 

I shut him down without remorse. It’s something I’m too 
good at. 

“Frankly”, I sneered, “I don’t think you know what you’re 
talking about.” 

After a tense silence he got up and left and a brief text 
exchange later it was all over. 

I was happy. I was free. 

Uncommodifiable, infinite, and indiscernible. 


Lee Lozano moved away from the art world of Early 70’s New York art world of the Lower East Side into 
obscurity. Ostensibly this act was her “final” work. It was loosely titled Dropout Piece. The work consisted of 
a lengthy alienation from the production of the commodity for the viewer established in the art world of New 
York. 



Lee worked her entire life to defy any static identity, going so far as to change her name several times be¬ 
fore completely disappearing. She started by degrading it from her most formal birth name Lenore Knaster, 
to Lee and changing her last name upon marriage and then moving towards Leefer as a referential rhyme 
to her favorite plant to Eefer and then finally to a simple E. A buzzing representation of energy. 

Afterall’s release of Lee Lozano: Dropout Piece by Sarah Lehrer-Graiwer was met with a small but fervent 
crowd appreciation. At least a certain kind of crowd. My own copy knocked around in my bag for weeks. I 
savored it in bits on commutes to work and snippets before bed. During my days I read other things; essays 
online, bits of novels and essays, and news. Now its corners are rounded from colliding with my lunchbox 
and the edges are stained with coffee. 


I spoke about it with people online in these expansive sometimes anonymous internet feminist freak net¬ 
works. I talked about it at punk shows. I texted my ex about it incessantly to prove points in our arguments. 

I brought it up at my theory heavy study groups. It seemed to me a glowing example in the grand tradition 
of self-sacrifice through social experiment. 

How exactly is it Lee Lozano could even be important? How does someone who refused documentation 
beyond the mundane become history? Lee was her own charismatic leader. Her own dictator. And now she 
belongs to all of us. The unfortunate effect of dying is an almost instant legacy. Death creates an impetus to 
being to investigate a history or a mythology. The unfortunate effect of legacy is the denial of complication. 












Misery seems so modern. We accuse technologies. Always loathing the sys¬ 
tems we create. As though the dissatisfaction of those before us loses definition 
or becomes paler in time. I fall in line to report this fact. A millennial, underpaid, 
and overexposed, living in a coastal city that feels increasingly inauthentic due to 
enduring gentrification. Indeed, the idea of social isolation in extremis is a site of 
terror for myself. It is so easy to turn a complete lack of ambition and insecurity 
into a seamless cool. The problem with that is that it can be very lonely. Looking 
objectively at one’s own life and not even considering emotions outside of the 
end result of the project. 


The attentions that the world offer us come too often in unacceptable forms, 
present us with the promise of jobs, money, tacit safety, visibility. Lee experiment¬ 
ed in abandoning a future and obliterating a past. Never even wanting to compro¬ 
mise, Leefer becomes ether. To contest the importance of permanence is risky. 
People are aghast to learn that you do not want to be remembered. 


When they ever do acknowledge our lived experience, and our human pain we 
become a lesson. Something not to be repeated. Transfiguring the female martyr 
and pasting her face into the background of histories. Always a victim or a fate to 
avoid... Is it possible to explore the past in a way that refutes a notion of history 
and doesn’t lament or judge the misery of others whether or not it was real or 
assumed? 


“Women who choose to drop out of this race are choosing a life 
without love, something that, as we have seen, most men don’t have 

the courage to do.”[1] 

“I WANT TO GET OVER MY EMOTIONAL DEPENDENCE ON LOVE. 

I WANT TO START TRUSTING MYSELF AND OTHERS MORE. 

I WANT TO REALLY BELIEVE THAT I HAVE POWER AND COMPLETE MY OWN FATE” [2] 

To incite failure is to become vulnerable to possibilities. Aliza Shvarts defines failure as, that which is not 
reconciled to normative standards of value or meaning and falls outside of the bounds of functionality or 
progress, remaining culturally legible while resisting the hegemonic terms of that legibility.” [3] 

In other words, to redefine failure in terms of its sucessfulness. 


An Artists statement from Leefer’s notebook reads: “THE BODY WANTED TO HAVE MUSCLES, NOT 
BABIES, AND THE MIND OBEYED.” 

Lees rule over her own body and it’s movements, restrictions, and awareness preceded Kathy Ackers interest 
in bodybuilding. Ackers insights about weight lifting regard the body builder as “a worker in the body” and all 
traditions for resistance must apply: Boycotts and Strikes, Movements and Coalitions. 

“MY OBJECTS HAVE BECOME MY NUMENS”[4]:Lee a Science 

Lee existed in a time where there was a crumbling border between metaphysical studies like astrology and what 
science was capable of measuring. LSD saw to that. The 60 s metaphysics yielded that science is indeed a kind 
of magic. Criminal profiling is another created science that hinged on the imagination. Created to assuage the 
fears of the public, most of the early theories on criminal profiling have been soundly debunked as holdovers of 





eugenics. Much like astrology the success of 
profiling is based on how broad it can describe 
a likely candidate. This isn’t psychic power. 

This is preparing yourself to be disappointed in 
people. Indeed, much of its success is granted 
by waiting out the little failures. 

Lee worked diligently at creating her own sci¬ 
ences: no less valid than any that came before 
them. 

To use an object, conceptual or otherwise, as a 
tool for magic is to create another kind of use¬ 
fulness. It is, in some way, a spiritual use. One 
with no practical application. It is the gold leaf 
on the illuminated text. But more so it is acces¬ 
sible. God within reach. 

“Anonymity appealed; she 
wanted to be data”[5] 
-or-The Dating App 
-or-The Dat(a)ing App 

ia~ r* uo “Or _ D3ting as Surveillance* 

One of Lee s scientific works, Didlog Piece[ 7], was a sort of conversational census. She inventoried 
the conversations she had, noting who she spoke to. While not revealing the topics of conversation, 
the general feelings are sometimes also noted. Didlog Piece was compiled over many years and 
perhaps even never completed. We can look into her records of time spent and see an emotionally 
selfish map of her interactions with mostly men. We could infer that her surveillance of desire as an 
attempt to mitigate/control it. 
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Lee s surveys were a form of data collecting. She would have melded well with the algorithms of a 
dating site. With her belief in astrology she perhaps would even come to see it like me: as a cosmic 
portent. Each dissatisfaction and disappointment an affirmation of what I already knew. So many 
women now straddle the duality of the cyborg future. It feels normal to meld superstition and science 
because indeed they are the same thing. 


“is dating just collecting information about people until you realize you don’t like them?” [8] 

Eefer attempted to transcend historical analysis by denying the inevitability of history even being pos¬ 
sible. Lee attempted to transcend history by denying the self-improvement narrative which worked by 
denying individual progress based on success and production. Indeed, until Lehrer-Graiwer’s book, 
Lee had little to no formal narrative. She was ascribed to rumor and all the mysticism that entails. To 
be ungoogleable, unknowable... to be infinite, and indescribable. 

We can ask: in attempting to make Dropout Piece live forever is the foundational mystery of whatever 
Dropout Piece even is murdered upon investigation and printing? 









“As an uncommodified action it couldn’t be sold (and 
hasn’t been yet), and that’s a key part of its point.” 

It feels important to me to consider how discourse, journal¬ 
ism, and theory can and does commodify the “uncommodi- 
fiable”. It is assumptive to believe that survival is part of the 
goal or otherwise. Representation doesn’t exist. 

“Without formal documentation and not dealing in images, 
Dropout must exist verbally and discursively if it continues to 
exist at all. An underlying purpose of writing about it, then, is 
to ensure its survival.”[9] 

How can we use Lehrer-Graiwer’s book in a way that is not 
about survival? Lozano denied not only her asserted biolog¬ 
ical identity in terms of gender but potentially even came to 
live too close to an edge so as to deny her humanity. Dying 
really did mean jumping into a realm of energy. 

“Art production that was deeply conflicted about, if not totally 
opposed to, commerce”[10] 

What does it mean when ephemera becomes archival? The 
Art/Love object is elevated and then hated. The false dichot¬ 
omy of experience. How do we stop history? 

Dropout Piece could easily be interpreted as a kind of strike. 
Direct action is obviously something Lozano was interested 
in. Politically, or otherwise. An attempt to figure Lozano as 
purely artistic and not knowingly political would be a tragedy. 
Her risks are inherently political, figured into the shit. Lee’s 
other social strikes include her eating disorder, her drug 
intake, her misogyny, & her sex. Her wildness in the face of 
a forced behavior to beguile the value form. She was living 
and simply resisting any usefulness. 

“Eating disorders and other forms of dangerous self-harm 
are to riots in the streets what a white strike is to a facto¬ 
ry occupation: women, precarious workers, young people 
and others for whom the lassitudes of modern life routinely 
produce acute distress and for whom the states of social 
non-conformity are high, lash out by doing only what is re¬ 
quired of them, to the point of extremity.” [11] 

In the late 60’s and early 70’s, it would be impossible to 
reference the idea of “dropping out” and not be referencing 
armed militants running from the law. What does Lee have in 
common with that? She was certainly no revolutionary. She 
was something else. She could easily be regarded as an 
eccentric and this must be also be true. 

“I AM WILLING TO DIE IN THE COARSE 
[sic] OF EXPERIMENTING WITH SOME OF 
MY IDEAS”[ 12] 

Today, in a climate (now taken for granted) of feminist ca¬ 
reerists it is imperative to challenge how the violence of gen¬ 
der is reenacted ad nauseam even in the ghettos of liberal 
feminism. A hope for love amongst the shitpiles. A delusion 


of equity that is too often just economic or worse internal. 
We are told so often that if we simply manifest self-esteem 
we will be granted success. 

From the beginning of Dropout to the end of her life, Lee 
lived off of her parents’ money and small sales of her work 
but still died in poverty. She attempted to control until the 
end who was absorbing her work. One of her (actual) final 
pieces was a survey of the demographics of who was buy¬ 
ing her art through her New York brokers. 

Every girl knows that erasing yourself is an achiev¬ 
able goal. The contradiction of being unwanted in the 
world and ensuring that we can do the job of disappearing 
ourselves is obvious and frequently indulged. Lee’s desire 
to do away with or undo gender, all human identity, and 
legacy becomes the desire to transcend mediocrity. The 
dream to live somewhere wilder. Where the violence and 
banality of daily life is no more. 

Destroying Time and History 

“If forgiveness were to be given, all history would stop and 
there wouldn’t be this incessant repetition, compulsion, of 
the repeat of things.” [13] 

In the moment where explicit and self-defined narrative 
is used to create authenticity of experience, what does 
denying the very existence of such an experience do to 
counter the possibility that your life could be used directly 
against you? 

This may be impossible: a waking dream. We have to 
embrace the failure of the experiment of disappearing. The 
fact that there are too many trace marks. The fact of a life 
riddled by self-loathing and female misogyny. The book 
is a tombstone, a place to remember when the only thing 
left of Lee is the occasional workings of art brokers and a 
small patch of grass in Texas. We come here to remember 
the contradictions of leaving the microcosm of the art world 
to live with one’s monied parents to indulge and die. 


[1] -Shulamith Firestone, Dialectic of Sex (emphasis mine) 

[2] Lee Lozano 

[3] Aliza Shvarts, Figuration and Failure, Pedagogy and 
Performance: Reflections Three Years Later 

[4] Lee Lozano 

[5] Sarah Lehere Graiwer, Dropout Piece regarding Loza¬ 
no’s Dialog Piece, a list of various dialogs she participated 
in and accumulated over many years. 

[6] Lee Lozano, Notebook May 22, 1969 

[7] Lee Lozano, Dialog Piece 

[8] Some Guy from Tinder 

[9] Sarah Lehere Graiwer, Dropout Piece 

[10] Ibid 

[11] Laurie Penny, Unspeakable Things 

[12] Lee Lozano, Notebooks 

[13] Avital Ronell, Forgiveness is the Last Vestige of a 
Vanishing God 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY CA CONRAD 

In the spring of 2016,1 was contacted by staff at the Li¬ 
brary of Congress asking if I would like to take part in a new 
interview series they are doing with poets. I said yes. Soon 
afterwards I received an email from Jasmine Platt with some 
very thoughtful questions about my poems and my practice. 
As with everything I took my time to answer each question 
exactly how I meant to answer it then submitted the results. 

Time went by without hearing from anyone at the Li¬ 
brary of Congress and I finally sent an email asking about 
the estimated date of publication. Instead of hearing from 
Jasmine someone else started writing to me asking if we 
could speak on the phone. I said that I preferred to be in 
contact through email. Then more time went by. When I 
wrote again the reply I received included a formal outline of 
what is too political and incendiary for publication, punctu¬ 
ated with, “Unfortunately we will not be able to include you 
in our Interview Series.” 


In the Library of Congress Thomas 
Jefferson Building a statue of Plato overlooks 
the main reading room along the balustrade. 
The first time I saw this statue in that build¬ 
ing I thought it was entirely appropriate, first 
because Jefferson owned, sold and raped 
slaves while thousands of years ago Plato 
gave speeches about how good slavery was 
for the republic. But I was also reminded of 
Plato declaring that poets should be exiled 
from the city limits because poetry caused 
needless lamentation, promoting sorrow, 
and that their fantastic allegories of the gods 
had no place in the state. Exile is an awfully 
strong punishment for writing verse and I 
have often suspected that there were unspo¬ 
ken reasons such as disagreeable poets in the 
audience of his speeches challenging his ideas 
of this so-called democracy full of slavery 
and bullying. 


Plato’s objection to poets was remedied years later with 
court poets when the monarchs of Europe harnessed the 
skills of the poet to sing their praises rather than incite 
dissent. Court poets are what the Library of Congress also 
demands, obviously since my interview is deemed unfit 
for publication with my criticism of our nations military 
mayhem upon the world. 

This is a call to poets to stand together and vow to 
never change what we write and what we say when any 
part of the government body asks this of us. The moment 
we capitulate we start to become the court poets the state 
would like to groom us into becoming. Let us honor the 
many shoulders we stand on of poets who were more in¬ 
terested in truth over the madness of political propaganda. 

Many thanks to Jasmine Platt and Shanna Compton, 

CAConrad 
May 5th, 2016 
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CENSORED INTERVIEW 


Jasmine Platt: Your poems investigate identity and oppression, and make calls to action, as well as revel in the 
self and community. They seem to balance a sense of inclusive play and in-your-face critique. How do you see 
this balance—where does it come from, and what does it offer you? 

CAConrad: The balance of my poems is never something I worry about. I am a citizen of the United States 
of America and my nations military and police kill people every single day with guns and bombs and drones. 
No matter what I do with my poems it is impossible to balance such unmitigated bloodshed and suffering. No 
matter how many poems I write I cannot undo my complicity; I cannot reverse the sea of gravestones, and 
my poems will never be an apology worth a single life taken by our collective national ignorance, greed and 
irrational fear. 

For more than a decade now I have been performing a ritual to write poems using my hair. I stopped cutting 
it to remind me we are a nation at war in multiple nations and the longer the wars go on the longer my hair 
grows. Each morning I look at the latest body counts in Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, Syria, Somalia, 
and any other nations where we are killing people, and then I measure the number of people we kill by inches 
of hair. Then I add to my poem, over 4,000 pages long at this point. I do this every morning and when I am 
finished and go out onto the street I know that I will not meet a single person no matter where I am in the 
United States who is interested in discussing our wars. It is as though they are not happening. It is as though 
we are asleep in an alternate dimension while in the other one there are real live human beings torn open by 
metal as the survivors design ways to cope and I can only imagine how they cope. I do not have to imagine 
how the citizens of the United States cope with our heinous crimes: I walk into a shopping mall and then an¬ 
other and the laughter and marketable fun times make it clear that everyone seems just fine with our 
military’s actions. Or maybe I am wrong and they do care, but are keeping that to themselves day after day 
after day after day. 













JP: Several of your books —The Book of Frank, Advanced Elvis 
Course, PHILIP SEYMOUR HOFFMAN (were you high when you said this ?)—find different ways to focus on 
characters. What does it mean for you to speak of/through such figures, real or imagined? 


JP: You have written a number of books in “(Soma)tics,” which 
you describe as “a poetry which investigates that seemingly in¬ 
finite space between body and spirit by using nearly any possible 
THING around or of the body to channel the body out and/or 
in toward spirit with deliberate and sustained concentration.” 
How has this poetics pushed your poetry? 


CA: This is something I think about all the time and no one 
ever asks about it. When I was in Marfa, Texas, on my Lannan 
fellowship there were several breakthroughs in seeing how this 
praxis has changed my life. I like your question asking how this 
has changed my poetry but in order to talk about that I need to 
talk directly about how it has changed my life because it is my 
life, my life as a body, as a set of ideas imagined and real, and 
any alterations to my life alter my poems. The goal of the rituals 
is poems, but poems that reflect a constant and dynamic change 
to my life. 

One day in Marfa I was leaving the post office when a car slowly 
approached and parked, blaring a song on the radio from my 
1970s childhood called “Band of Gold.” I had not heard the song 
in years and I stood very still to listen and wonder about the 
different instruments being played and marvel at the lyrics that I 
thought I already knew. When the song was over I went back to 
my day. Later that evening it occurred to me just how significant 
that experience was. If I had heard that song over a decade ago I 
would have been hooked and dragged back into time, nostalgic, 
sentimental possibly, and that would be that. But hearing it after 
a decade of working inside (Soma)tic poetry rituals for the sole 
purpose of generating an extreme present, what instead happens 
is I don’t just hear the song I listen to it deeply and admit to 
myself that I am experiencing the world like I had never actually 
imagined possible with sharpened and alert sensory. 


CA: There are various answers for The Book of Frank. I want the book to stand on its own, and it does, but there 
were different reasons different poems were written. Sometimes a Frank poem was my way of confronting very 
serious issues, especially in the LGBTQ community like racism, like misogyny. The poem where Frank sees a 
giant eat a park bench with her vagina was homage to my endless conversations with gay men about women. 
Frankly I believe misogyny is more rampant than ever in the LGBTQ community and I believe it is directly relat¬ 
ed to the hypermilitarized atmosphere in our nation. 


The poem where Frank eats his wife’s used tampon came when I visited Cornwall, England, where I learned that 
ancient pagan priestesses were unseated and silenced by conquering Druids long before Christians colonized the 
whole of Europe. In the United States the neo-pagan community has focused mainly on the Inquisition, or Burn¬ 
ing Times, so it was good to learn the more complete truth of how the power women possess has been coveted 






by men even longer, which is why they were first controlled 
and enslaved. Women have always been there for queers in 
fact there would have never been a Gay and Lesbian Move¬ 
ment if it were not for women. It is time for gay men to 
change the course and stand by women and to do it boldly 
and to do it now! The politics of The Book of Frank are in 
little allegories. 


JP: I see in your work a distinct queerness, vulnerable and 
fearless. Do you see that too? And what is your vision for 
queer poetry? 


CA: A handful of years ago I was invited to a university to 
give a talk, conduct a workshop and perform my poems. 
Part of the funding for my visit was through the LGBTQ 
student group. When the event was posted online they 
used my first books cover image of me flipping off with my 
middle finger. A few of the young gay men were furious that 
I was coming to campus. One of these young men wrote 
online, “My parents love and accept me but they would 
never accept you or your poems!” I wrote back, “First of 
all your parents should love and accept you, so stop giving 
them points for doing what they should do. And this is your 
world too. Take up some space and stop living through the 
acceptance of others.” 


Assimilation is the new weapon. December 22nd, 2010 
when President Obama signed the repeal for “Don’t Ask, 

Don’t Tell” we lost everything by being tricked into thinking 
we were gaining something. How is it possible we can think 
it is a civil liberty to kill people of color in Arab nations on 
behalf of corporate interests? We just found out from the 
Washington Post that in 2016 there are 5,000 troops in Iraq, 
far more than Pentagon officials had previously admitted. 

Tricking the LGBTQ community into thinking we were 
being given a right is only putting a politically correct face 
on a military that is killing people every single day, some¬ 
times children. Putting a rainbow sticker on a machine gun 
is not a right, it’s a cruel mistake. And now there is no way 
back. Joining hands with the multibillion- dollar military 
industrial complex that keeps this nation in business means 
we are now as duped and fully complicit as any other United 
States citizens. December 22nd, 2010 was the first time I 
I was ashamed of being queer, and seeing the gay bars filled with celebrating people that night made me sick and 
depressed. 


The title of my first book with the middle finger cover is Deviant Propulsion. My idea behind the title is that it 
is the deviants who propel the culture forward whether everyone is ready or not! You ask what is my vision for 
queer poetry and I say it is something written by poets whether they are homosexual, bisexual, heterosexual, 
or asexual, but poets who are willing to take on that deviant queerness and confront the madness because the 
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madness is real. The madness of people accepting the most horrific possible things as normal, the madness of 
the HRC (Human Rights Campaign) saying that gay and lesbian Americans should consider working for Lock¬ 
heed Martin, Boeing, or Monsanto. It is madness for an organization to call themselves the “Human” “Rights” 
“Campaign” when they openly endorse the world’s largest weapons manufacturers and another company known 
throughout the world for agricultural suicide and genocide. 

This year I turned fifty. I have had a boyfriend who was brutally raped and murdered and the police refused to 
investigate and find his rapists, murderers. In fact, the sheriff called me a faggot on the phone and told me to shut 
my mouth and mind my own business if I knew what was good for me. I had another boyfriend die of AIDS and 
many friends die of AIDS and now all these years later we have to endure Hillary Clinton and the news media 
rewriting Nancy Reagans biography as a kind and thoughtful person who was concerned in the 80s about peo¬ 
ple with AIDS. What a disgrace! When she died it was just... just... it was disheartening. No it was worse—it 
was soul-crushing to hear her lionized as this great person. But I say, “Where are you now Nancy? The night you 
died we toasted my boyfriend Tommy and DOZENS of friends who died of AIDS decades ago when you and 
your husband turned your backs as one. You were both too good to lend a hand to suffering FAGGOTS AND 
PEOPLE OF COLOR! Your hatred was not extraordinary, in fact it made you the most common of people. But I 
wonder if you saw their faces when you were dying? I think you did.” 

JP: In your poem and blog “Poets Refine Money,” you announce that, “Poets are the best source for removing 
negative charge from your wealth, and raising the collective conscience of the planet.” Then you go on to say, 

“You can change your life FOREVER by sponsoring a poet today!” and give out your personal info. Have you 
gotten any sponsors? And above and beyond this model, how would you like to see poets and poetry be received 
in this country? 

CA: When I was a teenager I ran away to Philadelphia to be a poet. My friend Molly Russakoff told me to go 
to Al Zuli’s office and tell him I am a poet and I will get the special rent. So I did, and I got it, $210 a month for 
eight years. When Al Zuli died my rent skyrocketed. Worse though was that the enormous community of artists 
Al Zuli had created over the years were destroyed. When I was a kid in Philly I would be in a different apartment 
each night seeing someone’s new painting, sculpture, drag show act, song, you name it and it was being made 
because of Al Zuli’s generosity. I learned very early that there actually are some very kind and thoughtful rich 
people, thoughtful not only to the artists but thoughtful to the world, creating an oven of magnificent artistic ex¬ 
change. Those of us who got to live in Philadelphia in the 1980s were all enriched and we owe that to Al Zuli. If it 
were not for this man, well I don’t know what my life would be like frankly. Because of this community of artists 
with the special rent a bar called the Bacchanal opened up in the neighborhood and that bar became my school. 
Each night it was filled with artists and writers. It was where I first heard Gil Ott read his life-changing poems in 
1984 for instance. 

That piece you quote is a call to conscience. It is something I hope people with extra money will read and feel 
encouraged to be generous. We need as many people being creative right now as possible because it is the cre¬ 
ative people who will solve the problems facing the survival of our species. If rich people could give some of their 
wealth to creative people who are struggling, people who are serious about fostering innovative spaces in our 
world but cannot pay their rent, this is where the money languishing in bank accounts can alter the future of our 
planet. There are already wealthy people doing this, but not enough of them, which is why I made that piece of 
writing asking people to consider the possibilities of wealth. 





AIRGNG Three incredible comic adventures featuring that crazy “Outlaw Scumfuc”, GG Allin! 
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1. Is misanthropy a mental illness? What’s up with it cuz I think I got it! 


BERENDES: Misanthropy is a fairly reasonable response to the global situation. Humans are pretty much a 
scourge upon the earth. That said, it’s not healthy to wallow in hatred or in anything. Try to approach humanity 
as though it were a weak art project that your best friend did. Like, “It’s kind of weird, but there are cool parts.” 
Or, “Its kind of cool, but there are weird parts”. 


BRONTEZ: I dunno. I’ve met so many squirelly-ass people in my day I think it’s a defense mechanism for punks 
over the age of twenty-eight. BUT I should also say we can’t just sit in a goddamn cave all day about it. Go for a 
walk! Meet a younger person you can have ice cream with and talk about politics. Call up an old friend who you 
had a falling out with. These are some starter suggestions to spice up your curmudgeonliness. If you go further 
down this path be warned that people will start prefacing your name with “MEAN OLD...(SO AND SO).” Don’t 
be dick! Chill out.... 


2. Yo! Brontez and Berendes! How do I talk to people/make more friends?!? 

BRONTEZ: In my younger and more carefree days it was easy to meet people. I would drink a 40, get naked, 
and just start up convos. I’m so old, fat, and jaded (yet, strangely much more handsome) now that said approach 
these days would make me look like a fucking pervert. I think the internet is only good for meeting strangers you 
wanna bone once; but that might fuck with your self-esteem. Up until a couple years ago I used to make fun of 
craft circles but now I think it’s a fun way to make post cards and rub elbows with other people who may not have 
much to do on a Wednesday night. Other than that I would say you could sit on a busy street corner with a lawn 
chair and a sign that says “free friendship” and see what happens. PLEASE EMAIL ME AND LET ME KNOW I’M 
CURIOUS, TOO. (brontezl@gmail.com) 
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BERENDES: Friendship huh? First I would say be around people 
you think you might want to be friends with. Since this is a punk 
magazine, the obvious solution here is: a punk show. Be in these 
places a lot, not just one or two times. Be pleasant, say hi to peo¬ 
ple. After a few iterations of this, people will remember your face 
and associate you with a pleasant character. Build from there. If 
there’s something you can bring to the table, that always helps- 
even like a bag of gummi worms or something. Also, this may 
sound insane but at no time should your objective be friendship 
with anyone in specific. Or in general. No one likes being a mis¬ 
sion objective. What you should be focusing on is having a good 
time around people. Keep doing this and you’ll have more friends. 

Try to rush it and you’ll botch the job. Uh, obviously there’s a lot of 
finesse points I’m glossing over here but I think this is a solid start. 

3. How do I talk to my younger brother from Calgary 
about his sexism without hindering his ability to hear 
me? I wanna empower. 

BRONTEZ: I’d get him a book about it and just give it to him. 

BERENDES: If you were at a gathering with your brother and he had a big booger hanging out of his nose, 
you’d tell him, right? “Hey bro check your shit. You got a little green monster with you”. It’s not wrong that he 
has a booger hanging out of his nose — shit happens and sometimes no one tells you what your face is doing. 
Also, sometimes the booger is pernicious and hard to wipe 100% out, and you have to be like, “Nope, didn’t get 
it”. I think this is the preferred vibe for loved ones. Granted, if you yelled, “YOU GOT A BOOGIE BRO!” during 
a spotlight time for him, he’d be steamed, and, likewise, if you come at him with a heavy, pointed finger in a 
showy way, he’ll most likely make the narrative into “so-and-so attacked me”. So, if possible, take a quiet moment 
and tell him that you love him, and you want to steer him right, and that it’s important to you that he live a good 
life free from people ragging on him, but right now he has a serious mind booger hanging out of his brain-filter 
(don’t use these exact words). NB: This is the For People You Love emotional labor advice, not the 100% all the 
time every situation every time advice! 



All questions were submitted confidentially via a sealed box left at 
Better Read Than Dead Books in Punk Alley, Brooklyn, NY. Do you have 
a question for Brontez and Berendes? If this is an emergency, please hang 
up and dial 911. But if you can wait several months for your response, 
please send your questions to newscamadventures@gmail.com 
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Raised in war torn Bosnia and Croatia during the 90s, Sergej Vutuc, 36, now splits his time between his 
home base in Berlin and his tireless, self-financed travels to locales like Fukushima or Palestine, where he 
searches for skate spots, puts on shows with the locals, and aims to make photographs that capture a 
fleeting feeling that Vutuc calls, “The back of the street.” Known for playing a wide variety of homemade 
instruments at his shows, the look of Vutuc’s photos themselves could be said to be the result of a kind of 
distortion. By manipulating the image in the darkroom using trash found in the streets, scratching on 
negatives, or playing with double exposures, Vutuc creates eerie and dreamlike sequences of skaters in 
search of transcendence amid landscapes that appear to us haunted by ghostly traces of site-specific past 
traumas. In one zine, a photo of a skater in a backyard pool in New Orleans looks itself w ater damaged, 
as if it has survived a flood. In another, snapshots from Detroit resemble old negatives one might find 
there in an abandoned building. These images - like all of Vutuc’s work — are steeped in the appropriate 
balance of sadness and joy that their apocalyptic locations require, with a sensitivity that quietly rebukes 
most tropes of recent youth culture photography. Here we find neither the entitled rich kids, gleefully 
tagging former ghettos and partying in the ruins of Rust Belt cities we might find in a Dash Snow collec¬ 
tion, or the images of beautiful young and naked (but seemingly all white) people living out fantasies of a 
return to an Edenic natural paradise made famous by Ryan McGinley. Elegiac and mournful, Vutuc’s 
images of lone skaters dwarfed by the ruins of man’s cities, instead achieve a dark gravitas. They present 
the repetitive act of skating as a kind of space for contemplation of the fall of civilization; the sports’ tiny 
poetic joys as part of the Sisyphean task of man’s eternal efforts to rebuild. 


I finally met Sergej in person at the LA Book Fair this year and immediately suggested we get together to 
go explore the empty streets of Porter Ranch the next day. Sadly, time wouldn’t permit that journey, so 
instead we got together at Abby Banks’ house the day after the fair to do this interview to get to know 
each other better. 
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Sergej Vutuc: Should I turn the music off? 

SCAM: No, lets leave a little Sun Ra in the transcript! 
So, I can imagine that DIY was as much a necessity as 
an interest for you wTiile growing up in Bosnia and 
Croatia. Can you tell me a little about your first en¬ 
counters with punk and skating? 

SV: I lived in Bosnia until my nine years? Or ten? I got 
my first record when 1 was 15, and now I am 36.1 start¬ 
ed trying to make weird instruments really early. Like 
when you don’t have stuff, it forces you to do things. 
When you don’t have drums you go to the construction 
site and you see the plastic pipes, you know, and you 
cut them and take X-Rays — you know, when you break 
the hone? The plastic X-Rays? - you take that and the 
pipe and you make the drum. 

SCAM: When I was in Argentina a couple years ago, 
the kids who were making stencils would get X-Rays 
from the dumpsters at hospitals to use to cut the sten¬ 
cils. 

SV: Ah yes! Because you can wash them and use them 
again and they stay intact! See, when you live in these 
countries, you don’t have any excess of things but you 
still have an excess of all these images from the Western 
world... In Bosnia in the end of the 80s a film came to 
our cinema. It was a kind of cheesy remake of Romeo 
and Juliet as a skateboarding film, called, I think, 
Thrashing. But that film revolutionized that whole 
Balkan area. People would make their own boards out 



of whatever they could find, because otherwise, 
you’d need to have family living outside the coun¬ 
try to send you (factory made) skateboards. My 
mother left pretty early the country and she lived 
in Germany, so in my case I get pretty early the 
board. But a bunch of friends around me, they 
take a piece of wood, take the two rollers, and, you 
know... 

SCAM: You think, how can I get from nowhere to 
there with what I’ve got on hand. 

SV: Its really beautiful. You start to create from 
nothing the something. And you create your ow T n 
sounds and your own look. 

SCAM: In art there is a lot of looking back lately at 
the history of DIY movements from the 70s or 
80s. But I think when people look at history from 
the vantage point of today, they often take the 
wrong thing from it. They look back at punk, for 
instance, and see it as a finished product rather 
than a process. Instead of looking at the past as a 
succession of “classic” bands and records, it’s im¬ 
portant to remember that the people who invent¬ 
ed those things invented them from nothing and 
had no idea w'hat they were making. 

SV: I’ve seen the bands trying to act like thirty 
years ago and 1 think, “Am 1 living in 2016?!?” You 
know? And they are perfect! That’s the crazy thing. 


They are technically perfect. They can repeat that 










dirty sound that accidently happened like thirty years “ 
ago, and they force themselves so hard into the hair¬ 
style and dress and everything and completely losing 
the point of why this all even happened. 

SCAM: So let’s talk about your work. I was checking 
out your new magazines. The photos are very cinemat¬ 
ic— you could say almost noir. They seem more about 
trying to depict an atmosphere or a feeling than about 
actual skating. 


SV: Yeah, I think the cinematic part is very interesting V 
to me. I would have liked to study cinema but the 
school system was very corrupt in Croatia and the 
space for film students was very limited. Because I was 
coming at it from the punk angle, I became less inter¬ 
ested in school and just wanted to try my own thing. 
The feeling is very important for me, too. I want to 
leave the viewer as much as possible space for their 
own thoughts. I just write the title which is sometimes 
abstract, playing with language. Also for me with 
broken English, 1 create poetic kind of possibility. 

SCAM: For me, the photos you take capture the way 
skating is often also a way to explore and use the 
hidden parts of the city. Or maybe the noir parts. You 
called this “the back of the street” which is a phrase I 
really like. 

SV: Yes. A big part of the punk is this idea Be Your 
Own Media. So I want to go explore Israel and Pales¬ 
tine and see is there any possibility there to see some¬ 
thing else besides what the media is telling? Or what is 
in Detroit? What is in Fukushima? So when I am here 
in LA, 1 think about how here in the States the back of 
the street is always in collapse. 

It’s not that I go specifically looking to make one story, 
On one side it’s about my experience but also its about 
that digging and creating a narrative or poetic story 
out of it. It’s not documentation of how Fukushima 
looks like now. 

SCAM: So the magazines, the photos... this is all DIY 
for you? Many photographers might try to get gigs as 
reporters and get paid to go to these places. But you 
are funding all of this yourself through the sale of the 
publications? 
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SV: (laughs) Or... I work some other job when 1 come 
home. 

SCAM: What is your process like? When you travel, 
how do you interact with what is happening where you 
go? 

SV: Ihere are many layers. I always try to make a show 
- an exhibition, or playing music, or a performance. 
Whatever is possible to do to meet and share more with 
locals. Then it follows from this how much you can get 
from an area or how deep you can go. 






SCAM: Isthis your primary sense of your own mis¬ 
sion, then - to travel to these extreme places and “see 
the backside” as you put it? 


SV: Yes, I want to go to these places that are in many 
[ways seen as symbolic cities or places around the 
Earth... Maybe it’s because I am born in that kind of 
post-war side of the world. In another magazine, I 
went into Greece right after the collapse started hap¬ 
pening and the police had killed one of the young an¬ 
archists. In one publication, I went to New Orleans. 
[The skateboard also goes with me as part of my expres¬ 
sion. 


iVe started to see interesting social phenomena in a 
few different contexts. One is that the human is chang¬ 
ing the nature, changing it into concrete, and that 
change produces new relationships or activities. One 
of those is skateboarding. Another change is how 
through skating the city changes from someone’s pri¬ 
vate property into becoming a playground for all of us, 
which changes the meaning of why it was built there. 


Naturally, the habits of humans are some of the things 
I want to observe, how humans can be fun and be play¬ 
ful. And how humans can put things into order, but we 
are also built out of the chaos. The chaos is part of us 


so we always are taking apart that order at the same 
time. So at the same time you have those cages - the 
skateparks - you also are going to these symbolic 
places, like Palestine, and you are like a missionary. 
These countries never had the skateboard and you are 
bringing it there. 


SCAM: I’ve never been a skater but when I was a 
young punk I was very attracted to the idea of it be¬ 
cause it seemed like a new way to use urban space. 
Skaters have a different set of things that they see when 
they go into the city. Some people see a bench or a 
stairwell in the built environment; skaters see places to 
do tricks. There’s something about that mapping of a 
secret city onto the map of the regular city that I loved. 


SV: Yes, for me the very interesting part is not just 
skating but using public space as a base of expression 
or communication. And as much as you are spending 
time on the street or in a park, you are absorbing all 
the ages in the street. 


SCAM: There are definitely certain subsets of people 
who have their ow n very specific maps of the city, 
right? Skaters, graffiti writers, recyclers, homeless 
folks looking for places to sleep... 







SV: And how far is human primitive acting from us? Like we see the people who collect stuff to survive, like 
collecting bottles...when humans once collected the plants or the fruits to make something to eat. Is that us 
losing our connection with the nature? Or is that nature? 

SCAM: Right. And, of course, even a thriving city like LA has in some places much in common with the places 
you travel where there has been some perceived rupture in civilization — Fukushima, Detroit. Walking over 
here I saw a bunch of different uses of the city. I walked through a park where people were camping along the 
edges with food and clothes scattered around open firepits. I then walked down a street where everyone was 
living in vans or RV’s. It reminded me of the idea of California as a frontier... LA as the end of Route 66, where 
the settlers went West. But then you can see folks camping in plain sight today as if they were those pioneers. 

SV: Its interesting... it turns today into a completely different time. 

SCAM: So we are discussing very different modalities of DIY here - making art in a DIY subculture but also 
surviving in a public park with whatever you find around you! But the scarcity you find in places you travel to 
that was once a part of DIY culture for you in Bosnia - or that was once more pronounced here in the USA - 
has largely disappeared in the USA and Europe as punk becomes more mainstream and the internet makes all 
things available. 

SV: It’s still interesting because it’s like a blender. You just question what is going to come because the society is 
in confusion from the accessibility of all information from the past immediately. We can speak about a band 
and download their complete discography in moments. But in my time, you’d see the graffiti on the streets. 
Like, “OK the guy wrote 7 Seconds with a spray can, and I like 7 Seconds, and he also wrote Dag Nasty so 
maybe that band will be cool, too?” In my time that was social media, what people would write on the walls. 







on top of building was shining like human hope. 


Fukushima 

(Several months after our interview 1 asked Sergej to tell me about his 
trip to bukushima and this is what he wrote to me) 


On night of exhibition with disappearing of party atmo¬ 
sphere w ith dose of alcohol, we start to discuss and re¬ 
flect on our roots (on my side growing up in time of 
Balkan war...) Having kids, family hut also the meaning 
of technology and our habit to explore concrete side of 
world — somewhere between fun and playfulness and in 
our own way facing human slavery to technology. 


On my first japan tour Maru from Bridge Skateshop 
invited me to have exhibition at his shop/gallery in 
Sendai. In that time I was honestly pretty scared 
about moving north of Tokyo. Sendai is just above 
Fukushima. When the sadness happened it get also 
badly affected. But after talk with people which I 
know at the embassy I get kind felling that for that 
short time radiation wouldn’t make so big effect. So I 
decide to make an exhibition there and take adven¬ 
ture. 


I still can see the skateboard on top and moment of clo 
ing back door and hitting road via power station. Slow] 
the city was disappearing and highway which by sadne* 
with forest made something like wall break to tsunami 
water and saved a little bit of Sendai from complete ca¬ 
tastrophe was our way to other side. 


When I was there, I kind of naturally came out to go 
deeper and explore Fukushima area. There was also 
photo of Maru skating one of the destroyed factory 
rooftops in Fukushima area. That photo, Maru took 
few r weeks after sadness. It was always big impression 
to me...something between apocalypse - that human 
arrogance against nature— but also playfulness and 
survival was in there melting together. Blue wavy 
rooftops in sounding of water-destroyed man-made 
homes working places was shifting, Maru nose blunt 






pyramids was monstrous and guys was talking that tsunami could 
come back in next 5-6 years. Somehow there was feeling of rush 
but emptiness made everything strange. We was little bit also lost 
somewhere there, Maru say there is no more orientation no more 
buildings...we was in area of soma, still searching for something 
but there was nothing, emptiness. 

Until one of those moments when you felt we should turn left be¬ 
tween pyramids and see what is there by ocean....there was apoca¬ 
lyptic landscape of wave breakers turn in different direction break, 
fallen and surrender with water and those pyramids...on our faces 
was coming happiness and feeling shock ot no return... 

But we went forward in some part where people came to live 
again. That was for me intense to see people going again fishing, 
growing vegetables trying to live like nothing happen. Making 
their home again sweet. 

And then we took road back to ocean and last point before check 
point, facing power station and listening their noise watching sur¬ 
real TV in mud and guys in white overalls.... 
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Eventually, I am going to tell you 
what it is like to go down in a sub¬ 
marine. But first, some background 


When I met Erick, he was going by Iggy. It hadn’t been that long since he’d had to leave home, and was hav¬ 
ing a pretty tough time. It didn’t take him long at all to figure out how to make it all work, but before that I 
remember him telling me, “There’s no coming back from this,” at once taking claim to the path he’d started 
down and dismissing the soon to be sell-outs, wannabes and other temporary visitors. 


I didn’t have a clue how it was all going to turn out for me, either. I hoped to find a way to work on coral reef 
issues someday, but I was plagued with nightmares about being chased and beaten through the streets, about 
shootouts and prisons. It felt like things could go either way. 


Living within a short bike ride of the ocean was pretty great, but trying to go to school for Marine Biology in 
Broward County, where the sheriff was regularly making national news for violating the constitution was... 
problematic. A lot of us were getting hassled by the cops for little or no reason, and without any constructive 
outlets I was punching walls and smashing windows in frustration. 

(Around the same time, I found myself in a police car up in Massachusetts. The cop said, “I get the 
impression that you don’t really like law enforcement.” I answered, “Well, let’s just say I haven’t had a lot of 
positive experience.” He asked where I lived, and I told him South Florida. “South Florida?!? What do you 
expect? That’s like Beirut with cable!”) 


I lucked out, and eventually ended up running the oceans conservation work for Greenpeace USA. It was my 
dream job, and a lot of the time it still is. I mean, it’s still a JOB, which means having to show up and work 
even on days you can think of a thousand other things you’d rather do, but on the good days it has the same 
energy as one of the generator shows the South Florida punks used to throw on the edge of the Everglades. 
It’s always something different, but the most fun part usually involves being at sea. 

Thats one of the things that makes Greenpeace unique: we have ships. As you might’ve read, humans have 
messed up the oceans pretty badly. We ve eaten 90% of the world’s large fish, and destroyed most of the frag¬ 
ile seafloor habitat along the continental shelves. This has all taken place out of sight, so most people don’t 
have a clue. We live on the water planet, though, and the oxygen from every second breath we take comes 
from the ocean. Those Chickens of the Sea are starting to come home to roost - an ironic metaphor as I now 
spend much of my time organizing resistance to the tuna fishing industry. 






The ships are what make it possible for us to Go There: to document the impacts of pirate fishing, factory trawl¬ 
ing, and other crimes against Nemo and bring those images and stories back to The People. The ultimate ex¬ 
ample of this started with a rejection. We’d been trying to get policy makers in Alaska to protect the largest 
underwater canyons in the world up in the Bering Sea and they said no. The reason they gave was that there 
wasn’t enough known about the canyons to legally justify any special action. If no one had been in the can¬ 
yons, how could they say there were endangered species there? They asked innocently. Now, if you don’t know 
what’s down there, wouldn’t you want to be a little careful about allowing people to drag nets the size of the 
Statue of Liberty across the bottom? But, of course, the factory trawlers really just wanted to keep fishing there. 

One of the fun things about Greenpeace is that “no” isn’t a final answer; it’s just a challenge. I still re¬ 
member the skeptical look on my boss’s face when I said that we were going to have to rent a sub¬ 
marine so we could get the evidence we needed to force the policy guys to do their jobs. The look 
was somewhere between, “Never!” and “Well, you re going to have to learn how to pilot it, then. 

Fast forward past the contracts, the red tape, the budget hassles, etc. and I am on the deck of the Espe- 

ranza, two hundred miles off the coast of Alaska, running through final instrument checks while sit¬ 
ting in a one-person submarine. About the size of a smart car, from the inside it feels like sitting in 
a tiny cockpit surrounded by dials and gauges. It’s small enough that if I turn my head, I will proba¬ 
bly knock something over. And when they close the hatch and lock it down, I know I am on my own. 

The crew hooks it up to a crane, and lifts me over the side. No way to hide the goofy grin; I can’t believe 
this is finally happening! The Bering Sea can get pretty crazy - check out The Deadliest Catch on TV some¬ 
time - but today’s pretty calm and the surface is covered with seabirds. OK, sure, this is all very seri¬ 

ous, but there isn’t much funnier than watching duck butts from just below the surface as they swim away. 

They disconnect me from the crane, and I’m free to go. I dump the air out of the ballast tank, and start my de¬ 
scent. The water looks fairly clear at first, and gets darker and greener as I drop down. A pair of Dali’s porpoises, 




looking like small fat killer whales, swim over and fol¬ 
low me down for the first few hundred feet. It starts get¬ 
ting pretty dark so I turn on the lights. For the next 1400 
feet, there will be no sign of light from the surface at all. 

You can’t really climb into a submarine without wonder¬ 
ing if you are going to get out again. This is especially 
true of the small one and two person subs I have used - 
it’s not like you get to call down to Scotty in the engine 
room. If something goes wrong, you need to be able to 
deal with it. Still, after a while it’s easy to take most of 
it for granted. There are a lot of ways to get back to the 
surface, so if one system fails you’ve still got back ups. 

Plan A is that you just drive back up, using thrust¬ 
ers. That’s the best plan, because it is the most con¬ 
trolled. Of course, the squid may have other ideas. 
There were also several times when I was just working 
down there long enough that the batteries ran out and 
driving up wasn’t an option. Plan B is the best security 
blanket: by pulling a lever, I can flood a hollow cham¬ 
ber under the sub with air and just float to the surface. 

On the way down on this day, things are pretty quiet. 
Aside from being surrounded by the tiny monsters that 
feed on even tinier creatures before getting eaten them¬ 
selves, this part is like a half-hour long elevator ride. 
Well, better than that, but it’s pretty uneventful other 
than checking gauges and tweaking life support systems. 

And then the squid attack. Down near the bottom, 
close to 1600 feet below the surface, the squid own 
the ocean. Anything that moves is a target — includ¬ 
ing me and my little submarine. Dozens of them swarm 
all over the sub, their tentacles and ink completely cov¬ 
ering the small dome as they try to figure out how to 
get inside to the meaty bit. I know they can’t get in — I 
mean, they can’t get in, right?!? — but it’s still a little un¬ 
nerving watching these cousins of Cthulu try to eat me. 

Unable to actually eat me, the squid swarm then takes 
things to the next level, as they disable the sub. There 
are so many of them that some get sucked through 
the thrusters, blowing the fuses and leaving me dead 
in the water with no way to move. The only thing to 
do now is abort: release air into the ballast and float 
back up to the surface. Squid one, Greenpeace zero. 
Fortunately, we manage to complete most dives with¬ 
out squid sabotage. We get some great footage of fish, 
coral, and other marine life, and document dam¬ 
age caused by industrial fishing gear. We collect a few 


specimens, one of which even turns out to be a previous¬ 
ly unknown species. The data we gather ends up being 
strong enough that policy makers decide to reopen the 
process and consider new protections for the canyons. 
Unfortunately, corruption and conflict of interest keep 
things from going quickly or smoothly, so the battle 
isn’t over yet. You can check out video from the sub¬ 
marine and join the fight at beringseacanyons.org 

For most of human existence, people thought you could do 
pretty much anything to the ocean because it was too big to 
do any real damage. Now we know better. Unless we turn 
things around, there really is no coming back from this. 

Which reminds me. One time, I brought my friend, Brent, 
on a pretty deep dive in the Bering Sea. It was his first dive 
since getting trained, and he was pretty excited. We landed 
on the bottom, 1410 feet down in the largest underwater 
canyon in the world. I ran through my life support read¬ 
ings, and when I got to the air pressure I was expecting 
it to read about 1500. It read zero. I didn’t want to alarm 
Brent, but I let him know that we were going to have to 
abort the dive and head back up. I radioed up to the sur¬ 
face, and I could hear the nervousness in the dive officer’s 
voice when he asked me to repeat the reading and asked us 
to head up immediately. With no air in the ballast, it was 
going to be a long drive up. I started thinking about how 
we needed to avoid the squid somehow, and how I sure 
hoped the batteries were fully charged. I started thinking 
about Plans C and D, which involve dropping lead weights 
and even jettisoning the hull, two things I’d never done 
and wasn’t completely confident would actually work. 

For the first time, I started thinking about what it would be 
like to sit cold and alone in the dark on the bottom of the 
ocean for a long time, hoping that someone was going to 
find us and figure out a way to get us back to the surface. 

I even thought about the phone call someone would have 
to make to my girlfriend if it didn’t work out. Meanwhile, 

I kept talking to Brent about something else, because there 
was no point in having us both worry for no reason. It took 
about a half hour to get back to the surface, but we made 
it without any more problems. I was holding it together 
pretty well until I saw the looks on the faces of the dive 
team on the ship, a bunch of very experienced guys who 
have been on a lot of expeditions and know the subs inside 
and out. It was easy to see how relieved they were, and it 
wasn’t much of a leap to figure out that they were scared. 

You can’t let that shit rule your life, though, so the next day 
Brent and I climbed back in the sub and gave it another try. 

It was a good dive. 





“Hello. Yeah it’s chill, Mom. We’re here at school, 

and no there is no activity today,” says Antonio as he responds to his mother’s 
questions via cell phone. He hangs up, pulls the red paliacate (the paisley bandanna 
made famous by the Zapatistas) back over his face and passes a communique to the 
driver stopped in front of him. Just like every teenager is used to doing, Antonio just 
lied to his mom cause he surely ain’t chilling at the Raul Isidro Burgos Normal School. 
Instead him and a few hundred of his friends have just taken over a highway tollbooth 
outside of Chilpancingo, the state capital of Guerrero in Southern Mexico. A few dozen 
others sport similar paliacates to Antonio and a few hundred more sport the global mask 
of resistance -- a t-shirt, slung over your head, that j ust allows your eyes to shine through. 


YOU D/DA'T LET/vie 
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Forty-three students from Antonios school — more 
commonly known as Ayotzinapa after the name of 
the town it’s located in— were last seen on Septem¬ 
ber 26th 2014 when they were ambushed by police 
acting in cahoots with organized crime groups in 
the small city of Iguala, Guerrero. Antonio is pass¬ 
ing out a paper that reads, “Vivos los llevaron, Vi¬ 
vos los queremos,” which translates to “Alive they 
took them. Alive we want them.” The disappearance 
of these students by police provoked tens of thou¬ 
sands of protests all over the world and in Guer¬ 
rero it has pushed the already ballsy Normalistas 
(what the students at these Normal schools are 
called) to engage in increasingly daring acts of re¬ 
sistance. Antonio and his friends want their former 
classmates back and they want them back alive. 

Let’s take a step back for a minute so you can un¬ 
derstand who the Normalistas are. One of the 
victories of the Mexican revolution was the cre¬ 
ation of Rural Normal schools. Children of cam- 
pesinos (rural subsistence farmers) would study 
at these boarding schools to become teachers 
and, upon graduating, would work as elemen¬ 
tary or middle school teachers in rural isolated 
communities like the ones that they come from. 
The Federation of Campesino Socialist Students 
(FECSM) was formed in 1935 to defend the rights 
of the students and is composed of student leaders. 

Back in the day, the FECSM rolled deep with over 
forty schools until the years of unrest that began 
in 1968 when the Mexican government, after as¬ 
sassinating an unknown number of students at 
the Tlatelolco massacre in Mexico City, decided to 
further repress student dissent, closing down over 
twenty Rural Normal Schools. Currently there are 
sixteen FECSM-affiliated schools across the country. 

Ayotzinapa, which birthed two of the coun¬ 
try’s most famous guerillas, Lucio Cabanas and 
Genaro Vazquez, has a long history of educating 
badass radicals. Marxist-Leninist philosophy is a 
central tenet to the school's educational philosophy 
and their student committee is dedicated to polit¬ 
ical philosophy. Their radicalism and audacious 
defense of their school has led to severe repression. 

On December 12, 2011 students of Ayotzinapa 


blockaded a federal highway that leads to the tour¬ 
ist city of Acapulco to demand a meeting with the 
then newly-elected governor, Angel Aguirre. Students 
say they blockaded the highway to demand better re¬ 
sources for Ayotzinapa and to ensure its continued ex¬ 
istence, because the government is always threatening 
to close them down. Federal and State police opened 
fire on the protesters, killing two of the students. If 
you’re wondering if the cops are in jail for killing un¬ 
armed students, just look to the U.S. for your an¬ 
swer. From north to south- killer cops don’t do time. 

The assassination of these students in 2011 further 
radicalized the Ayotzinapa student population who 
organized large protests and memorials for their fall¬ 
en comrades. The school is severely underfunded 
and since they normally don’t have sufficient vehi¬ 
cles for even their most basic activities, they sure¬ 
ly don’t have enough to travel around and protest. 

That’s where the committee known as Lucha (strug¬ 
gle) comes in. Let’s return to our early scene at 
the tollbooth. Antonio, a junior at Ayotzina¬ 
pa and member of Lucha, breaks it all down to 
me with his eyes peering out of his t-shirt mask. 

For decades Ayotzinapa students have commandeered 
commercial coach buses and used them for all their 
activities. Basically, Antonio says, the students have 
tight organization and enough strength in numbers 
that they have the ability to hijack busses at will. 
Therefore, it’s in the best interest of the bus compa¬ 
nies to negotiate with the students and lend them 
the commercial buses - accompanied by their own 
drivers. Lucha committee members are responsible for 
negotiating with the company and taking care of the 
drivers’ food and accommodations at the school during 
the time that the students are occupying the buses. 
In order to be part of the committee, Antonio says, 
you’ve got to be “fearless, disciplined and tall so that 
everyone can follow you when you do bus takeovers.” 

“We’ve been asking for buses for years from the gov¬ 
ernment and they just give us little mini-vans which 
don’t fit our needs,” said Antonio. He added, “Agu¬ 
irre (former governor of Guerrero who was forced 
to resign due to the disappeared student’s case) 
gave us a bus and the brakes didn’t work. So we re¬ 
turned it to him. We burnt it and left it in front of 
his house. We believe that he was trying to kill us.” 







The night that the students were disappeared in Sep¬ 
tember, they were actually in the process of acquir¬ 
ing more buses to use for their student teaching ac¬ 
tivities and also to go to the protest in Mexico City 
commemorating the ’68 Tlatelolco massacre. Ac¬ 
cording to Antonio, they already had an agreement 
that night to go and get buses in Iguala. Therefore, 
the media reports that claim police opened fire on 
them because they kidnapped buses are inaccurate. 

Two years have passed since that fateful night and 
there is no news about the student’s whereabouts. 
In the immediate aftermath of the mass kidnap¬ 
ping, the Normalistas had forty coach buses un¬ 
der their reign, as the school operated a perma¬ 
nent encampment for the movement. The buses 
were often used to help transport the family mem¬ 
bers of the disappeared students to various protests 
and other community actions. While wide support 
for the movement has died down, the parents con¬ 
tinue to actively search for their children and still 
travel in the buses throughout the country raising 
consciousness about their sons and all the prob¬ 
lems with the government investigation of the case. 

The government has stuck with the conclusions of 
a a faulty investigation in which they claimed that 
the students were all killed, incinerated and re¬ 
duced to ashes in a garbage dump close to Iguala 
at the hands of the Guerreros Unidos drug cartel. 
When this theory was first announced by the Fed¬ 
eral District Attorney on November 7th, 2014, the 
Ayotzinapa students immediately responded to the 
governments announcement, by launching Molo¬ 
tov cocktails at the State Governments palace and 
burning over a dozen corporate trucks, a federal 
police patrol car, and other government vehicles in 
front of the palace. The roaring flames framed the 
phrase “Queremos Justicia (We Want Justice),” that 
protestors had spray painted on one of the trucks. 

Graffiti has played a key role in their protests, with 
masked students and allies flanking the protests, 
spray cans in hand, leaving messages on government 
buildings, banks, and the vehicles of media outlets 
who protesters believe demonize the movement. 

Classes were suspended for the entire year follow¬ 
ing the attack in September 2011 and hundreds of 
students from the other Normal schools and some 


universities took up camp at the school to help with the 
movement. Actions like the tollbooth take over were com¬ 
monplace and help the students raise funds to purchase 
food, since their state stipend was cut after they suspended 
classes. With the support of the other students they also fre¬ 
quently hijacked corporate delivery vehicles of Coca-Cola 
Gas tankers so they can pump gas into their fleet of buses. 

In incredibly poor taste, the official corporate twitter 
account of Crunch candy bars published a tweet saying 
“A los de Ayotzinapa les dieron Crunch,” which essen¬ 
tially translates as, “They crunched the students of Ayo¬ 
tzinapa.” Nestle are the corporate owners of the Crunch 
brand. The next day at the school everyone was eat¬ 
ing Nestle ice cream bars from commandeered trucks. 

Following various take overs of Coca Cola trucks and a 
messy situation that involved the temporary detention of 
Coca Cola workers, the company said they were pulling 
out of Guerrero. For a few weeks in 2015 they stopped 
delivering the sugary beverage and it was converted into a 
black market product. They did eventually start distribu¬ 
tion again but it does serve as an example of the power of 
the students to impact a multi-billion dollar corporation. 

The Normalistas considerable organizing strength seems 
both amazing and tragic as they have been successful in 
their mobilizations but it has also cost them their lives. 
For years business leaders have drummed up hate for 
the student protesters in the media, calling them van¬ 
dals, criminals and racist terms such as indios since 
many are of indigenous descent. Thousands of comments 
have circulated on social media sites reflecting the main¬ 
stream belief that the disappeared students got what was 
coming to them. They are continually criticized for tak¬ 
ing over buses or for appropriating corporate deliver¬ 
ies but there is hardly any criticism of the government 
which fails in providing sufficient transit and supplies 
for this public school. One might ask what role did this 
hate play in the orchestrated attack on and how much 
the drug cartels and government though they could get 
away due to society’s lack of sympathy with the students? 

While few at Ayotzinapa would identify as anarchists, 
they employ direct action tactics with a level of suc¬ 
cess that few radical groups anywhere can claim as 
their own. If only more anarchists had the power 
to hijack Coca-Cola trucks, drink the beverage, use 
the bottles for Molotov cocktails, and then use the 
cles as flaming billboards while forcing the multina¬ 
tional corporation itself completely out of their region! 





Their actions continue to provoke complaints and criticisms but also inspi¬ 
ration among the left. Julio Cesar Mondrangon, one of Normalistas who 
was assassinated in Iguala, was found with his face and eyes torn off. In 
one of the early marches demanding that the students be returned alive, a 
graffiti crew left a poignant spray painted message of a quote attributed to 
him, writing, “You didn’t let me dream, I won’t let you sleep.” 
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Rotterdam — a city bombed flat in World War II — has been rebuilt with great brio. Extrav¬ 
agant buildings rear up and jut in every corner of the skyline, making a total spectacle of a 
city that understands itself completely. And what it understands is business. There seems no 
room for anything else. Even so, it was here, not too far from the center, that the squatting 
research group, Squatting Europe Kollective (SqEK) had its spring 2016 meeting in a 19th 
century road-straddling building called the Poortgebouw. It was squatted in 1980 and is now 
in its umpteenth generation of people living together collectively. They are young people, 
mostly, and fighting to stay in court cases with the developer who slipped in some time ago 
to buy the building cheap with the help of the city council. 


SqEK has been around for nearly ten years, meeting annually to share research and expe¬ 
rience about squatting, mainly in Europe. The big issues burn on - gentrification, the theme 
of the conference, the embarrassing squalor of the migrant camps in Calais, and the constant 
eviction battles that beset occupied social centers. As the Rotterdam conference convened in 
May of 16, the Banco Expropriat in Barcelona was being evicted with the spectacular street 
battles that city is known for. As we came together, we were told it was going to be nasty. 
There was a vault on the premises, and activists had locked themselves inside it. Meanwhile, 
Klinika in Prague had been cleared by 











police, just as the Czech attendees to SqEK arrived. “A bomb inside,” police said - a patent lie. (But not so funny 
recalling that Putin’s cronies were suspected of being the real culprits behind a devastating bombing of a ten¬ 
anted housing complex in Russia which was sought for redevelopment. No investigation was ever made, and 
Chechen terrorists became the authoritarian state’s favored bogeyman.) Klinika was re-occupied immediately; 
the activists at SqEK were making worried phone calls, and then sudden elation. 

Rotterdam’s Poortgebouw was squatted in 1980. Folks in the building’s collection of collective flats were generous 
hosts, and several of them very interested in our talks. A clutch of punks coming from London showed up at the 
door, exasperating many with their expectation that they would be allowed to sleep in the place. (All bunks in 
the guest room had been booked far in advance). These scruffy characters, heavily tattooed and thick with road 
grime, had been chased off a public lawn by police as they tried to catch some sleep. A little while later, as they 
sat outside smoking, two of them were arrested. I never figured out exactly why... but the incident consumed the 
organizers’ attention for hours. We were all urged to write the name and number on our arms of a lawyer who 
would defend us if we were also arrested. 

I rarely take this kind of thing too seriously. The SqEK group is ten years old, and this meeting included a pro¬ 
gram at the Erasmus University. The chances that the cops in a small city like Rotterdam had any idea what was 
going on at the Poortgebouw, and that they were desirous of busting a gang of mostly academics with all the 
noise that would come with that, seemed slim to none. Besides, I hate to write on myself. 

The punks turned out to include two important activists — Mike from London and Sid from Calais. Mike and his 
peops had been among the first to squat in the Aylesbury housing complex in Southwark in early T5. I’d been to 













Southwark twice before, once after the massive Heygate housing 
complex had been nearly cleared, except for a handful of holdout 
residents. On my next visit, it was a vacant lot, with luxury hous¬ 
ing under development, and a creepy collection of shipping con¬ 
tainers artily announcing themselves as some sort of laboratory for 
entrepreneurship. Only the street name of Heygate remained, evi¬ 
dence of gentrification by the biggest hammer of capital - the state. 

The Aylesbury Estate of social housing was next. Although I didn’t 
visit, x-Chris of the 56A Infoshop reported that it had been par¬ 
tially cleared, and there was a sort of security zone patrolled by 
rent-a-cops deployed around the houses to deter squatters. Mike 
and his punky shock troop of squatters were undeterred, and had 
squatted there in support of the residents under order of evic¬ 
tion. (As in the case of the Heygate clearances, their relocations 
were liable to be many miles away, even in other towns and cities.) 

Sidfrom Calais - (originally from Ohio, he told me) - was the most tatted 
up and pierced of all the punks in Rotterdam. He had been working with 
a No Borders group in informal migrant camps around Calais, France. 

Sid and his peops had helped break squats there, roamed the “jungles” 
which amount to migrant favellas with a full urban complement of 
businesses. They had endured police attacks alongside the residents. 

This year’s SqEK didn’t really adhere much to the theme of gentrification. One interesting strategy for resis¬ 
tance we heard was from Jordan Zinovich, who told of the efforts of the legal Bolsjefabrikken (Candy Fac¬ 
tory) occupiers in Copenhagen to make their complex of workshop buildings less attractive to the develop¬ 
ers who had begun to poke energetically around the neighborhood. Solidarity with migrants, mostly young 
Arab men, proved to be the path, and surrendering their subculture was the price. The men did not feel com¬ 
fortable in the graffiti-covered place, so the occupiers painted it black. The buildings then presented a much 
more sober appearance. Still, the developers became uncomfortable with the comings and goings of many 
young Arab men. The Danish occupiers continued their activities, including their punky parties, and it looks 
as if their use contract on the building will be renewed rather than foreclosed in favor of the redevelopers. 

Jeanette and Jan came from Germany to Entschede, a town of about 160K in Holland. They gave a run¬ 
down on what it means to be working in the “art squatting” scene in a small Dutch city today. (Not only the 
big cities have squatting movements.) Ten years ago, they said, there were about five active groups squat¬ 
ting. Today, six years after the criminalization of squatting, there are only two. The largest holds a build¬ 
ing under a five-year-old contract for guardianship (what is called “anti-squatting” in Holland and En¬ 
gland). They do mostly cultural production there, once a year a DIY festival, and a gaming festival. They 
are getting money from the city council and Dutch arts fund for these activities, and consider them¬ 
selves artists, and unpolitical. The city has just offered them a contract to “guard” another large space. 

In Jeanette’s view this group is causing gentrification, making their underground scene really attractive by orga¬ 
nizing festivals. They receive about eighty percent of their funding from the city, and are supported as well by a 
real estate developer’s foundation. Because of this they started a new group of about ten, and took a warehouse 
which they called in English “Diversity.” There they’ve organized exhibitions and parties, run a semi-regular 
bar, free school events, workshops, a free shop. A few people live there, and some have studios. It is illegal; there 
is no deal with the owners. A recent court case decided that if the owner sells they have two weeks to get out. 
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Jeanette’s group supports political activity. They are “not crazy active, but people are not discouraged,.” she said. 
They operate with a consensus process, which is easier because “we are friends anyway.” The other group ex¬ 
ists mainly to have their studios, and “keep their personal projects going,” so their meetings don’t work well. 

In Entschede, a number of venues for music and culture which were squatted are now legalized. The crim¬ 
inalization of squatting has changed the culture. There are still a lot of empty buildings, but anti-squat¬ 
ting companies are taking advantage of the vacancies and starting to “rent” them with very precarious con¬ 
tracts. It is not the same culture as squatting. The art school in Entschede, which was a free school with a 
leftist orientation where “you could do everything,” and squatting was a topic of reflection was privatized 
in the 1990s. Then it was moved to another part of town. The mindset of the students there has changed. 

In discussion, a woman from Vienna and Basel observed that, “It’s everywhere the same thing.” In the past, ev¬ 
ery cultural venue was a squat. The only way to do something against the trend of anti-squatting and the sub¬ 
missive mentalities it engenders is to politicize the way you are living. Tim from Klinika in Prague observed 
that his compariots are being persecuted because they are political. An artistic squat is celebrated as creative, 

but the political is persecuted. “The author¬ 
ities are acting politically against a political 
action which is subversive.” Jeanette said that 
in Entschede the pressure doesn’t come from 
the authorities, it’s really controlled from the 
inside. Other people, other artists object to po¬ 
litical activity. Michael from London said that 
today, there is fear of using the word “squat¬ 
ting.” Today, “everything is an occupation,” he 
said. He called for less negotiation, and more 
insecurity. This seemed like the germ of a real 
political aesthetic, spoken by a guy from a 
town recently famous for its “pop-up” social 
centers. 

It became clear to me during this conference 
that the combined effect of the criminalization 
of squatting in Holland and England, and the 
“anti-squat” guardianship companies which 
manage vacant buildings mainly for “renting” 
to students has brought deep change to artists’ 
organizing and working conditions in Holland. 
The normalization of a paid-for sanctioned 
precarity in spaces for living and working has 
effectively returned artists to a self-centered 
entrepreneurial direction fully consonant with 
redevelopment projects. The squatting culture 
seems to survive as a nimbus of historical rec¬ 
ollection, or as a determinedly political proj¬ 
ect. The places where they cross are rare. And, 
while they may be the most exciting kinds of 
squatting projects, they are hard to sustain. 
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Squatter artist. Fly Orr from NYC LES was with us in Rotterdam. She did a slide show in the cafe on the hard¬ 
scrabble ‘90s movement she was part of, and sketched during the talks. She then went on to Naples for the Tien@ 
ment event celebrating counterculture and squatting. There she posted of those three days “talking about Squat¬ 
ting West Berlin in the 1980s and on adventures around and on’ the Wall (!!!) in a historic church of a beautiful 
former Monastery and then Youth Detention Center in downtown Naples, now part of a new Social Center/Squat 
(Scugnizzo Liberato).” This series of events celebrated “the movement of counterculture born of occupation in 
1989” with concerts, exhibitions, theater and film. Three days to “remember the history of the antagonistic move¬ 
ment” in Naples. 

I was glad that this ever-sunny North American squatter artist could reconnect with the European movement she 
had seen and depicted 20 years ago while touring with her punk band Zero Content. 

Jim Fleming of Autonomedia was also in Naples. (His group published my first book, and distros my 2015 book, 
Occupation Culture.) Jordan, also a member of that crew, showed up in Rotterdam with his compatriot Aja ] 
Waalwijk and Frank Vranckx, from the squatted village of Doel in the port outside Antwerp. Jordan and Aja 
dressed as elder clowns for their presentation to SqEK, speaking of their work to network “free cultural spaces.” 
The “kids” at SqEK were mostly impassive, as the hippie/punk divide gaped wide. The pair were planning to go on 
to Lithuania for the June “Meeting of East and West Networks” in Vilnius. After that, there will be another net¬ 
work meeting in Russia, at the eco-center YES in Shiram, village of Borovoye, Tverskaya oblast. (Visas required.) 

Now that the SqEK meeting in Rotterdam is concluded, our next one is slated for Prague — at the occupied social 
center Klinika - the very squat evicted and reoccupied during this year’s SqEK. We are hoping they can hold out 
for another year so we can meet there! Writes a comrade, “So this is what’s happening now at Klinika... talking 
about bringing all the radical left in Czechia together to fight capitalism and racism. They can’t evict us!! That flag 
will continue to fly over our home.” 
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5.26.16 

Squished up on a tiny ledge on the corner of a very busy 
and Narrow Scooter Street a few doors down from the 
Tien’Ament Venue :: Waiting for Bostick to take me there 
and there is a Saint up on the boarded up Church looking 
down on me with disapproval and looks like he is wielding 
a bat:: an Italian women came up to ask me for directions 
at one point then Bostick came up asking me for spare 
change :: didn’t recognize him with the big beard hahaha. 

The venue called Tien’Ament has been squatted since 
1989 and is a Huge and Beautiful Complex which used to 
be a Children’s Prison so it was also a bit creepy. There 
were still cells in some areas :: with padding and no win¬ 
dows :: a little hole for a toilet:: just a slot very high up in 
the door so the kids could not see out. I met a guy at the 
event who had been incarcerated in this prison when he 
was a kid. He was a really nice guy. 

Also in the Complex is a Theatre and a huge courtyard 
:: walkways around the second floor:: lots of abandoned 
decrepit rooms that were filled with Artist’s Installations :: a 
lot of cool little nooks and crannies. 

All of the presentations took place in a Huge Church that 
is attached to the complex :: Very Beautiful but also com¬ 
mandeered and converted to the Religion of the Radical 
with massive portraits of a Rebel Woman and a Pirate 
and other Proclaimations as well as a Cross set up so you 
could take a “Selfie with Jesu”. The ceiling was Incredibly 
High and inhabited pigeons. Everyone was smoking and 
dogs were welcome. It was a Very Beautiful Place. 

Wow :: I had not seen Andrea since 1998 !! The last time 
a was in Napoli. He was as crazy as ever and hilarious as 
ever. 

A Russian women’s choir showed up to sing for us. They 
were pretty Amazing. It was around 2pm and we had 
started drinking wine about an hour before. Then was the 
Round Table Discussion which was a lot of fun with more 
red wine. I could drink that wine all day and not get drunk 
or have a hangover. It was just Happy Time ! 

I had an AMAZING TIME in Napoli and Hope to be back 
next year!! 
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SCAM: Would you be more into getting a handful of questions or trying to go one at a time and have more 
of a dialogue for a bit? Let me know what youd think is better. 

Maryjane Dunphe: I’ve never done either! I’ll try dialogue. 

SCAM: Ha ha cool! I haven’t tried it this way this either. It sounds fun! OK... here goes... How does your 
experience with doing performance art and studying it in school come into play with fronting a hardcore 
band? I m curious how those worlds intersect for you and how you approach being on stage. 

MJ: When I began doing performances I didn’t have a proper education on the subject. I just did it. My 
friend Reid really pushed me to feel like I could try anything. He told me even if I get booed off the stage or 
if all the fellow cretins in my small town stop talking to me for a couple of weeks (the latter did in fact hap¬ 
pen once,) I still succeeded because I was able to get on stage and do it and that’s a feat in of itself. 

I was originally asked to join Vexx because Mike and Aaron saw me getting freaky at shows before Mike or 
Corey ever really knew me. I remember them saying if I could do that shit I could do anything. Humiliation 
and I have a pretty close and complicated relationship. I kind of hate the term “performance art” for the 
pretentious connotation it has developed because I think it can be one of the most humbling things one can 
do, especially in the setting of a noisy, shitty punk show. 

In the past year and a half, I have been doing more... sort-of dances... (It’s hard to describe this stuff. For 
this reason I’ve actually been focusing mostly on writing since I started school.) Dancing, and all of the 
percussive, ephemeral qualities that go along with it can really flip one’s expectations in the middle of a loud 
show. Suddenly everyone is very quiet and they have to be to hear a breath, their breath—they notice their 
own body as much as the body performing. When it’s good, I would like to think it can cause a shift that 
localizes the sense-awareness of everyone involved. 

Performance and fronting a band feel very different in the act but they definitely inform each other. Front¬ 
ing a punk band interacts with the ego in a really different way than dance or performance. I don’t mean ego 
like “I’m hard shit, I’m the best.” I mean ego like just in the way one gets to interact with the gaze and touch 
of everyone at the show. You could call a mosh pit a contact rhythm of ego. Do you know what I mean? 

SCAM: Yes! I totally know what you mean. I always thought that dancing and movement at shows was a 
kind of choreography of social interaction, a way to perform our togetherness. For instance, the stage dive 
can be seen as a form of trust-building exercise: can we depend on each other to be there if we fall, or fuck 
it, even jump? Its such an obvious metaphor that it surprises me that the stage dive has become so villain- 
ized. I also always thought the incidental contact with each other - just the heat and sweat of it -was an es¬ 
sential part of it. Ideally, punk dancing in this way can be sexy without being sexual. Does that make sense? 

Dancing is also one place where audiences act out the kind of oversized faux-dangerous personas that 
punks have traditionally taken for themselves. This can appear to outsiders to be violent while actually 
being very carefully and consensually choreographed by audiences. I saw a really perfect example of this at 
a Lumpy and The Dumpers show recently. Everyone was going apeshit, but in really carefully circumscribed 
locations. People were bouncing off of each other — but lightly. Elbows were kept out of faces. Beer cans 
were tossed through the air but always in such a way that they didn’t really come quite near anyone. Black 
cat firecrackers were tossed into empty areas on the dance floor. Someone dumped two buckets of green 
slime on the ground and everyone was sliding around in it or crawling around in the muck on the ground. 

It all seemed completely insane but if you were paying attention you could see how people were being very 





solo performance by Mary Jane photo by Reid Urban 


It’s true, of course, that some folks - and of¬ 
ten particular large and male-identified audience 
members - can act out in over enthusiastic or even 
mean-spirited ways that are against the intended 
spirit of the shows. And, yeah, there are creeps, for 
sure. But I think rather than doing away with the 
abandon of wild punk dancing altogether, another 
way to deal with this is for the crowd to self-orga- 
nize to regulate those behaviors in a less threatening 
direction through this kind of audience-directed 
choreography. When I see the majority of shows now 
where no one at all dances, it seems to me a chore¬ 
ography of our loneliness and separation from each 
other. 

I’ve thought a lot about the lost potential in punk 
dancing and how the way the crowd chooses to 
participate is a huge part of how punk, you could 
say, has the potential to reinvent itself every single 
night at every single show through this group per¬ 
formance. It is interesting, though, that you seem to 
be suggesting that at this late date, your solo dancing 
performances without the band might have more 
potential to make audiences aware of themselves 
and their own agency. Do you have different things 
you have experimented with as a frontperson in the 
band that you have hoped might have certain effects 

band that you have hoped might have certaiiTeffectson the audience? Or do you put a lot of thought into trying 
out different things to see what happens? (I’ve only seen Vexx play once, sadly, so I have no idea what the band is 
like over a period of time...) A thought comes to me just now, too: I wonder how important you think the way a 
band looks or moves is, rather than, say, how they sound or what the lyrics are? 


aware of each other. Even the naked people, writh¬ 
ing around on the ground, weren’t acting inappro¬ 
priately sexual, but more just like sick maggots. It 
was really special — like the audience had somewhat 
spontaneously made this performance of being the 
happy and free, threatening scum of society togeth¬ 
er and - crucially -- were able to look at each other 
doing it. It ended with many of us who’d arrived as 
strangers (it was during a fest so the whole crowd 
was made up of kids from tons of different cities) 
feeling newly connected together. 


MJ: Hey Erick, I’ve been on tour for the past couple of weeks and so sorry for slow response... That thing you 
said about stiff shows, standoffish crowds and it being the choreography of our loneliness and separation from 
each other really resonates with my own experiences. I’ve been in and performed for crowds where no one 
moves or one person is very tensely trying to get people going but its just falling flat and making the whole 
situation even more alienated. It sucks. There is also taste and other elements of atmosphere that come into this 
equation of being alone together/being together alone. 



As a side note its interesting to think about all the other 
kinds of music, like mixtapes by underground rappers, 
being made right now by people in their rooms and 
downloaded by other people in their own rooms to 
listen to. It’s like a depropriated community, a moment 
of collective unbelonging. The thing about music, one 
of the reasons why it can be so essential is because it 
creates ambience that filters out feelings of isolation. 

Performing dance vs. fronting a band causes different 
kinds of awareness. In dance performances the audience 
is still and so the awareness I think its an introspective 
sensation. With fronting a band and being at a punk 
show its the body in space. 

I haven’t intentionally experimented with different ways 
of performing when fronting Vexx or the other bands 
I’ve been in. 

I try to let the affect of the music compose my presence 
and hopefully my presence assists in choreographing the 
audience’s manner of witnessing. Even so, when we play 
a show that consists of all hardcore bands, especially in 
other towns where people aren’t as familiar, people don’t 
move around as much. There is something in the beat 
that you can rely on in hardcore. When the beat changes 
or the rhythm and time jump out of that genre’s reliabil¬ 
ity too often it can make it more difficult for people to 
move and get into it. 

SCAM: I like that image you describe of a collective 
unbelonging. (Though I’d always thought that was what 
punk was all about!) But the way music or film increas¬ 
ingly are made to be appreciated by a single listener 
or viewer in isolation, as you suggest, is an interesting 
change. Maybe that’s why so many people feel the need 
to stand up front and record the whole show with their 
phones? 

Just when you sent me this, I was on tour and reading 
“Lost Properties”, the little book that Chris Kraus wrote 
for Semiotext(e)’s inclusion in the Whitney Biennial. 

In the epigram that opens the book, she quotes, “Youth 
Mode,” the report by NYC-based “trend forecasting 
group”, K-HOLE, which attempts to look at how genera¬ 
tional marketing works in the internet age. The quote is, 
“Once upon a time people were born into communities 
and had to find their individuality. Today people are 
born individuals and have to find their communities.” It 
seemed to rhyme nicely with what you had just written 
to me. 


Maybe switching gears here, I have kind of a weird 
question but something that’s been on my mind, 
maybe because I just read two Philip K. Dick books 
in a week and have also been talking to my friend, 
Emmalee, a lot about Lee Lozano lately. 

Let’s say you could be magically transported to a 
parallel universe just the same as this one in every 
way except that 1) you would live the rest of your life 
feeling a sense of freedom and total intellectual and 
artistic satisfaction but 2) you wouldn’t have any of 
your current friends and wouldn’t be able to tell any¬ 
one else about it. Would you choose to go there to 
do kind of whatever you feel like or would you stay 
here and tough it out with everybody else? 

MJ: This is going to sound really corny but... I would 
not go to the alternate universe if I had to leave my 
mother behind. I would rather stick it out here with 
her until the end of one of our days than disappear 
and live a “fulfilled life” knowing she was still bum¬ 
ming around somewhere in this broke-ass dimen¬ 
sion. 

SCAM: Yeah, I think I pretty much agree. I also 
think “Broke-Ass Dimension” would be a good song 
title! What do you sing about in Vexx? Do you have 
a favorite lyric you’ve used in a song thus far? 

MJ: Lyrics are important to me, yeah. I have a curse 
where I can’t NOT pay attention to lyrics when any 
vocally driven music or muzak is playing. It drives 
me insane and makes grocery shopping with low 
blood sugar even more impossible than it already 
feels! Melody always comes first for me, though, in 
the song writing. I feel weird talking about about 
my favorite of my own lyrics, but the song I feel the 
most when singing right now is “Give and Take”. 
There’s a bridge where I sing, “Love’s lost in filtered 
screens/exchange set in our seams/just give and take 
and feed/just give and take and feed/unsure what we 
should do/I wanna crawl and bleed.” 

SCAM: That’s rad! When Broken Water was just 
here in town, Kanako showed me the video she 
made for their new song, “Love and Poverty” on her 
phone. It was so great! You are in the video — as are 
a lot of Oly folks I know. I really love the image from 
the end of the video where you and the girl from the 
Hysterics (whose name I can’t remember, sorry!) are 





MJ: Shannon came up with it! She is the other person burning the 
flowers. We tried a few different things but that was by far best idea 
had. There was no talk of metaphor - just how fun it is to burn dan¬ 
delion puffs, which I had never tried before. They just go up in flames. 
Its more satisfying than blowing out a birthday candle. 


SCAM: I was joking around with my friend, Jacob Berendes, for some 
reason about the idea of a punk version of Yoko Onos Grapefruit 
book. Like what would the exercises or instruction pieces be like if it 
was for punks? The one I came up with on the spot was “Go to a show 
and pass out flyers for the show you are at.” Can you think of any 
good ones? 


MJ: Here are some event scores my friend Tath Haver and I came up 
with. We figured the format of the hand writing was an important 
part of how they were read. 


SCAM: Thanks so much for these! This is really great, Mary Jane! 


MJ: Thanks so much for asking me to do it! It was a lot of fun 
and I think some of the things we discussed might go into in¬ 
forming my next video project! I’ll be coming over by myself in 
April for the final New Yorks Alright so maybe I’ll see you! —- 

pic of Vexx by Sara Abruna 


lighting the dandelions on fire. I was wondering who came up with 
the idea for that sequence? Burning the dandelions instead of blowing 
them to make a wish... Its such a tough visual metaphor for the feeling 
of having diminished expectations about the future in the song. 
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Figure VI: Maryjanes contributions to the punk Grapefruit series. 




This, the long awaited cri du coeur of the lifer punk seasonal harvest worker, could 
be aptly retitled, “Adults of The Black Hole”. Though the songs that span a couple 
of Rats Rest singles aren’t thematically related in the way a rock opera is, there is 
still a sense about them that they are a kind of body of work. Its like twenty years of 
The Region - the entire thousand-page novel of it, with all of its bands that lasted 
maybe one show, all of its punk house floors and dishpits, all of its blacked out, This 
Night Must Not End valor - had been deeply thought about and then tenderly writ¬ 
ten into these short songs. Here, the wizard duo, Cinque and Timmy Put (ex-Hello 
Shitty People), team up again for some carpal tunnel wrecking riff madness, playing 
music that is not exactly fast but exceptionally quick. When it all seems about to fly 
off the rails, drummer, Mike Wilson - who in terms of bands these days is like the 
guy who is somehow standing on both ends of those old group class photos from 




the 50s - nails it right down the middle, holding it all together. Cinque channels some deep Fred Cole attitude here on guitar - but I 
hear Greg Sage and Thin Lizzy, too - and he has finally found the right range where his walrus growl gives a gruff authority to heartfelt 
lyrics like these: Never be enough of us/to even up the score/and we dried up all the water/usedfor crying/in a world where everything is 
slowly dying Cinques lyrics seem animated by the same ruthless quest for The Brutal Clarity as those of, say, The Beltones. But unlike 
the Beltones, if you scratch the hardboiled surface, you find not spitefulness but a sense of an almost unbearable care for the fate of the 
world and everyone in it. This bands music — tough and sad as it it — is a major achievement from a group of punk weirdo lifers, who 
have spent years together perfecting a rare and wild sound. 

With a series of LP s in the last couple years, Purple 7 has picked up where Land¬ 
lord left off in what always seemed to me to be songwriters, Chris Mott and Will 
Staler s ongoing project to create the kind of sonic mythology for Indiana and Ohio 
that The Eagles once created for California. Each record the harmonies and Fender 
tones get a little warmer and friendlier, anyway. This record seems to me a perfect 
Fall record, exuberant and reflective in equal measure and drenched in a kind of 
crisp autumnal light, clean after the September rains. I Feel Ya is a classic Chris 
Mott ballad, the kind of song that is so good that it could suck everything in your 
life into it so that it becomes a kind of synonym for an entire chapter of your life. I 
remember last Fall when this record came out, considering the songs awful power, 
its potential to define an era. And I remember the Midwest last Fall -blustery 
winds and colorful leaves blowing all around, train tracks and rivers and rust, and "&4Rx>efit eyes" 

some kisses that made me wonder if things were beginning anew, while knowing in Mtor > s Me Garden Eyes cover not available 
my heart things everything was really over, because it’s just not that kind of song. Ume so j dr£W Msfor 
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Joe Porter 

Another bad tip 
In freezing cold winter rain 
Should have gone to school 

Anna Banana 

Honk again asshole! 

I will whoop your ass right here! 
I am not afraid 

Bikes need TLC 

So my hands are always black 

But my legs are strong 

Wow this is so cool! 

I get paid to ride my bike 
Freakin amazing 

Lubing up the chain 
Pick glass out of my tire 
Ride another day 

Once I had a dream 
This bike was a hoverboard 
A real hoverboard 


Dave Morse 

Fall touches winter 

And some real motherfuckers 

Are hungry today 

Huevos Rancheros 

Iced Coffee with half and half 

Crustlord works from home 

On my bike each bus 
Might deliver me glory 
Death, Stiv Bators-style 

How drunk can I get 

How long can I watch this band 

Between deliveries 

Colin Atrophy Hagendorf 

Hands in the basket 
And you mush the burrito 
Mush the burrito 

Me and [redacted] 

Snuck back in to steal a bike 
From a bad tipper. 
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The only perk when 

Its raining harder than God: 

You can piss your pants. 

Crass shirt and homemade 
Toe tats on condo dweller. 

“Are you dog sitting?” 

A.M. Gittlitz 

Powers, Grand, Union 
Metropolitan, Manhattan, 
Meserole, Meeker 

I shiver, hand you 

Wet bills, and breathe heavily— 

impolite to beg 

Superfund Greenpoint 
Unreadable house numbers 
Dead McGuiness laughs 



drawing by delivery guy, Josh Niezen @jawshhneedsin 


Erick Lyle 


Unleash little dogs 

Buzz me into your condo 

Give me your dimes and quarters 


Cover my shift, bro 

Sheer Mag and Hank Wood tonight 

This night must not end 


Think of her and cry. 

Also, tips 10 per cent or less. 
Also, Meserole Avenue 

Plato, I’m sorry 
My philosophy degree 
Took me on this route 


Bombing Manhattan 
Misfits blasting. Go! Go! Go! 

Rad tape, Joe Porter! 

For those that rode east 

And crossed the bridge to Blissville: 

Respect. This no game. 
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HANDELSMAN: Season 4 

A little over two years ago, David Lynch Foundation gave me 
a scholarship to practice Transcendental Meditation. Since then, 

I have formed a clear and definite mental image of my TV show, 
HANDELSMAN. I watch it when I close my eyes for sleep. The 
theme song is looped in my head. The Law of Attraction suggests 
that thoughts are things. Frequent mental images become clear 
and definite goals. Creative energy works with Formless Intelli¬ 
gence to manifest these goals into reality. 


“Does someone owe you money?” 



sttmftn 


Handelsman, above , psyches himself up in a Chicago park 
The voice bellowed from the TV set. I Stopped channel surfing for his appearance on Judge Mathis. Below, the author in 

and considered for a moment. Actually... YES! There are plenty of the Green Room moments be f ore air time - 

fuckers who owe me money! Besides various drug addicts and shitheads from my shady past, there was that web 

site, which awarded me their prestigious “Miami Writer’s Prize” and never paid me the money. 


An image of middle-aged African American Judge Mathis holding his gavel and a 1-800 number appeared on 
the screen. I called the number, told a producer about the website owing me money, and within two weeks, I was 
live before a studio audience... 


The following is a transcription of the voice over from my recent appearance on the Judge Mathis Court TV 
Show on NBC as I’m approaching the plaintiff’s podium: 

“Jason Handelsman lived in New York during 9/11, and after that he became homeless. He started using and sell¬ 
ing crack and heroin. Jason claims ... while high, he thought he was possessed by ODB from the Wu-Tang Clan and 
started rapping in clubs. That’s when he met the defendant. He is suing him today for breach of contract.” 

We see Rod McDaniel (name changed for legal purposes) enter courtroom: 

“The defendant, Rod McDaniel says when he met Jason, Jason was a dumpster diving street punk. Rod wanted 
nothing to do with him. However, they eventually became friends because they were both in the music scene. But 
Rod denies owing Jason anything.” 
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We see Judge Mathis sitting on his raised bench. 

“Ok,” says the Judge as he turns his head in my direction, “let’s start with you.” 


Showering with strangers in jail will cause super-paranoia. When I think of Chicago, my memory returns to 
that time spent in Palm Beach County Jail. I’d hitchhiked to the Everglades from North Carolina, and got simul¬ 
taneously involved with some local hunters and also some very close-minded anarchists. 

The holding cell seemed like a huge gymnasium filled with bunk beds surrounded by a large cage. Burner and I 
were lucky to share a shower, because we had been hanging out a lot anyway. 

“I’m gonna stab you with my toothbrush, crackuh,” said the lower bunk gangsta, as I climbed the bed’s metal 
frame. Suddenly, there was uproar. 

“I’m from Chicago!” bellowed the C.O. as he cracked a baton over a bloody skull. The bright fluorescent lights 
flashed on and off. 


I arrived in Chicago on a Monday afternoon and was leaving the next evening. I had to cram it all in like 
Super Bowl training. Stepping off an airplane and seeing a limousine-chauffeur holding up a large sign with 
HANDELSMAN on it felt dope as fuck. The limousine stopped at NBC Studios Chicago on the way to the Hard 
Rock Hotel (where I had a Presidential Suite for the night). I had to take some sort of mug shot and meet the 
show’s producers. The limo driver was cool and gave me an awesome tour of Chicago, before dropping me off at 
my temporary crib. I hung my blazer in the closet, put down my small bag, and laid down on the bed. I flipped 
the large TV set to the Heavy Metal music station and walked out on the balcony. I could see the Trump building 
across the river and a nice nearby park. I alerted my Chicago peeps that, ‘The Eagle has landed’. Then, I took the 
food voucher from my Judge Mathis Gift Package to the steakhouse downstairs and had a filet mignon. All travel 
expenses had been paid for, plus there was the appearance fee — not to mention my eventual winnings. I thought, 
this could be the start of something good. 












The producers made me feel like I was back in the 
Tombs waiting to see the Judge. The green room was a 
small carpeted cell, except for the big bowl of M & Ms 
and the cold cans of Pepsi in the fridge. I had to sign 
dozens of contractual agreements before my anticipat¬ 
ed appearance. The bathroom had a nice big shower. I 
turned it on hot so that the steam would cover up the 
smoke. Pat and Joe had picked me up at the hotel the 
night before and took me to Kuma’s Corner (where I 
had a Neurosis buffalo burger, praise God!). They also 
rolled me two big blunts as a gift. You know, to keep the 
anxiety under control. 

Action time: A tiny microphone was strapped 

around my waist and up into my tie. My shirt had been 
steamed and pressed. The makeup artists covered up 
greasy blemishes and plucked my eyebrows. I’m es¬ 
corted from the green room to the set. I receive direc¬ 
tives and walk down the narrow pathway, past the live 
studio audience, and towards my podium in front of 
the Judge. Hot lights make my eyeballs sweat. I notice 
Masonic symbols patterned on the stained glass de¬ 
cor. Cameras focusing their lenses like evil robots. My 
heart palpitates as the sound of machine guns echo in 
my head. I take a deep breath as Judge Mathis takes his 
bench. 

I told Judge Mathis about my felony DUI convic¬ 
tion, where I hit a pedestrian. “My windshield shattered 
and there was blood all over the street,” I said while the 
cameras rolled, “I was facing seven to ten years in pris¬ 
on, mandatory.” The Judge nodded. I told him about 
my transformation and gave credit to his motivational 
book. Inner City Miracle. 

I had checked the book out of a Miami library and 
studied it. I hoped to find a copy immediately when 
I arrived in Chicago and Steve Newman helped me 
find the book when we met up. I hadn’t seen him since 
those 2004 Gainesville days, when I slept on his couch 
and brought friendly crack heads over. We met near the 
hotel and walked to a cool used bookstore. They actual¬ 
ly had a hard cover copy for only $12!!! 

Judge Mathis autographed this very book on camera, 
making my souvenir a piece of television history. 

And after proving my case, the judge’s gavel went down. 

I won. 



The story about Cleveland, Ohio’s Pleasure Leftists 
goes that bassist, Steve, and guitarist, Kevin, who 
had been in last decade’s local HC gnarlers, 9 Shocks 
Terror, together were trying to come up with a new 
band but wanted to go in a completely unexpected 
direction. They heard singer, Haley’s local college 
radio show, dug all the wild stuff she was into, and 
asked her to sing without even knowing her. Where 
9 Shocks was blazing fast, Pleasure Leftists are hectic 
and quick — insistent, tight internal rhythms like 
Black Flag but with noodly guitar hooks up top. Ha¬ 
ley’s vocals are a kind of dark and expressive moan 
with a really unique sense of timing and melody that 
makes it hard to make out more than a line or two 
of poetic lyrics here and there. When I contacted 
the band about doing an interview. Steve told me he 
had memories of reading SCAM while in detention 
in high school once upon a time. I told him I’d only 
played in Cleveland once, back in 2003. All I really 
remembered was that we were hanging out all night 
with this really nice and funny dude who made 
comics. He seemed like Mild Mannered Comics 
Dude for a while but then he started joking about he 
thought we should all go buy crack. He got more and 
more insistent. At first I thought he was just some 
faker who thought joking about crack was automat¬ 
ically wild or shocking, or something. But finally 
he really did get about half of the group together to 
leave and go on this epic crack binge with him. Later 
Steve told me that Kevin said he’d been at that show 
and remembered the whole thing. Anyway, because 
I am always out of town when Pleasure Leftists play 
Brooklyn this interview with Haley was done via 
email. Maube it didn’t turn out so well? Looking at 
this now, I see that for some reason, I was appar¬ 
ently possessed by the spirit of Naardwar, or some¬ 
thing, half way through, so I can see that it must 
have been difficult to answer many of my goofier 
questions. Then again, maybe Haley just keeps the 
secrets of Cleveland carefully guarded. I am running 
this here anyway because 1) I really love this band 
and am happy to get the word out! and 2) I like how 
this interview, with my failed attempt at Cleveland 
Essentialism, reminds that one of the mysteries of 
any good art is the way it can’t be easily and readi¬ 
ly reduced to its constituent parts but is always in 
the end somehow something bigger and something 
more than what all seems to be there. 





SCAM: Had you considered being a singer in a band before Pleasure Leftists? Your vocal style is really unique and cool and I have 
wondered if you developed your singing style in response to their music or if it was an approach you already had in mind? 


HALEY: You could say that PL is the first group I’ve been with that ever recorded anything. I’d had little stints of things growing 
up, and a kind of performance art-ish thing going from time to time that involved singing with a friend. Along with the growth 
of PL I’ve been able to put more time and energy into my own separate ideas, so yes I’d always considered singing in different 
projects/bands. PL is just the first one that really made it to the recording process! I think my style just blended well with the guy’s 
style. We all work together but my “approach” isn’t tailored to PL. 

SCAM: One thing I really love about the band is the way that your voice sometimes sounds like its being used almost like another 
instrument, rather than a way to impart lyrical information. Your vocals are loud and up front in the mix and carry a lot of emo¬ 
tion yet the lyrics themselves often seem so deliberately obscured. In his book, How Music Works , David Byrne posits his theory 
that the literal words in a song are seldom as important as how “natural” they feel in a song, and how “right” the fit of the sound 
and feeling is. I am wondering about your approach to lyrics and singing. Do you feel the way the vocals sound is more import¬ 
ant than what the literal words are? 

HALEY: In a way I do agree that the sound of vocals is more important. It can certainly make or break how a song fits together. 

I really love a lot of singers who create this ambient effect almost with their vocals. Like Kate Bush or Elizabeth Frasier or David 
Bowie or Brian Eno. They also write lyrics, but they’re not so tight on them that they can’t look at the bigger picture. They are in¬ 
struments too, and they can contribute to a song with that in mind. Sometimes when we’re creating our songs I try to separate that 
“intellectual” side of things and go from only a musical perspective. Other times it’s both. 

SCAM: Do you write the band’s lyrics? I don’t have the actual Pleasure Leftist LP’s, just downloads, so I don’t know if the records 
come with lyric sheets. But since I don’t have a lyric sheet, could you tell me your favorite lyrics from one of your songs and why 
you are into them so much? 

HALEY: Yes, I write the lyrics. Some of our LPs have come with sheets. The first LP Fan Death released did, and a random number 
of the 2nd 12” did because I stuck them in there, hah! A song on the latest 12” “For A Family” ends with, “Fixing holes with pastes 
and clays, I’m molten lava on the waves, and parallel lines, like dimensions we cross for the skin of a life.” I like all of my lyrics but 
in particular I like the image it paints. 






SCAM: Last Fall, I was traveling around a bit via Megabus and 
was scheduled to have a six-hour layover in Cleveland. This was 
actually exciting to me, because I know very little about Cleveland 
but IVe always loved the way it looks when I would roll through on 
the freight trains. I had just heard of Pleasure Leftists for the first 
time, then, and thought of trying to contact the band to see what 
was going on in town. (Maybe punks don’t do this anymore, but 
once upon a time, if you were going to show up in a town where you 
didn’t know anyone, you’d just call up some band from the town and 
ask them if they wanted to hang out, and usually they would want to 
show you around.) In the end, I didn’t end up going through Cleve¬ 
land after all on that trip. But I’m still curious. If you were giving a 
random punk traveler a six-hour tour of Cleveland, what would it 
be like?!? 

HALEY: Well Cleveland has a lot of points of interest depending on 
what exactly you’re into. There’s the obnoxious foody scene that’s 
here, and is what the city practically places above all things that 
aren’t sports. But there are some decent parks with lakefront, good 
spots to see films, so-so architecture, throw stuff off a bridge... 

SCAM: Perhaps because* I have only played there once (way back in 
2003) and have almost never been there, I have always had a kind of 
romantic feeling about Cleveland. It probably comes from how won¬ 
derfully dark and doomed all of the early Cleveland punk sounds. I 
hear a lot of that darkness in PL, too. Does PL feel an affinity with 
those seminal Cleveland bands like Pere Ubu and Rocket From 
The Tomb? Do you feel like what you are doing is a continuation in 
some way or that there is something about Cleveland that creates 
this kind of sound? 

HALEY: I think whatever is “Cleveland” sound in Pere Ubu or 
RFTT isn’t entirely unlike groups out of any rusty city industry left 
behind. Cleveland has seen its share of humiliation — maybe more 
so than other Midwest cities. But the seasons, the corruption, the 
city infrastructure, the way you hear parents talk to their smallest 
kids... yeah, it’s certainly dark. 

SCAM: Have you ever raided the dumpster at The Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame?!? Is this something punks in Cleveland do?!? 

HALEY: No. I have no idea. 


HALEY: I’m glad to hear you identify with it. That’s a fun thing 
about music and the nostalgia of it. Maybe... it was loneliness or 
how events can change you. 

SCAM: OK, so here’s an image of this famous New Yorker cov¬ 
er called “The World As Seen From New York’s 9th Avenue” by 
Saul Steinberg . What would “The World As Seen From Euclid 
Avenue in Cleveland” look like? 

(ed note: Haley actually did not choose to answer this one). 

SCAM: Earlier this year, Vice Noisey published this article 
called “How To Survive Being The Only Girl In a Band”. The 
article was full of broad and offensive generalizations about 
what women are supposed to be essentially like and in general 
portrayed women as weaker and needier than their male rock 
counterparts. There was a pretty widespread outraged re¬ 
sponse, though, and Alison Crutchfield wrote this other article 
in response in which she asked quite a few women rockers to 
respond to the original article. What are your thoughts on these 
pieces and being the only woman in a band? 

HALEY: I don’t invalidate any of the other accounts by other 
women in groups but everyone IS different, and everyone in 
PL is different. I see no stereotypes played out. Personally I’ve 
never felt unsafe or mistreated in any band situation that has 
felt anything to do with my gender. My advice to anyone is just 
to just stay open minded, and always stick up for yourself if 
you feel like something is wrong. Or stick up for someone else. 
Stand your ground. Bandmates are not always your best friends, 
and then sometimes they are. If you’re in a group with people, 
hopefully that one thing you all have in common should be the 
platform for getting along and respecting each other. 

SCAM: It seems like the band has been getting more attention 
lately and is fairly popular here in Brooklyn. Has PL ever con¬ 
sidered moving to Brooklyn? Or is Cleveland essential to what 
you do? What are the benefits of being in a city like Cleveland 
for a band these days? 


SCAM: I really love the idea of “Morning In A Room Without 
A Window”. It’s such a rad blurring of hopeful and hopeless that 
I could almost see it as metaphor for the entire experience of my 
life in punk. Or at least it’s like what it sometimes feels like to be a 
punk. I remember really feeling like I could relate to that song when 
I first heard it, and then realizing that it could be because I had, in 
fact, once lived for a year in a room without a window! I was living 
in a storefront with a bunch of punks in the Mission in SF and my 
room was so dark that I often slept as much as 20 hours, waking up 
at night with no idea where I was or how I’d slept so long. It was 
kind of a dark time in general... The roommates had lots of drugs 
and guns around. My “writing desk” in this room was a shopping 
cart turned on its side with a board over it. When our house band 
had to practice or go to a gig, we’d put our gear in the cart and push 
it up Valencia Street to the gig, blending in with all the Mission 
homeless. When I hear the phrase, “Morning in a room without a 
window”, I can only think about that time. What inspired that song 
for you? Is it about Cleveland?!? 


HALEY: I don’t think anyone has considered moving to 
Brooklyn. Certainly not a whole band move. Cleveland is only 
essential in that we all have our own lives here. I wouldn’t say 
we have any kind of civic-theme to our music or our style. 
Cities shape people and movements, art, etc. In whatever way 
we came to be the people we are is one thing, but I think we’re 
only indebted to ourselves and each other for what we’re doing. 
I don’t personally feel like we owe any thanks to the city, only 
to folks who come out to see us play and support us and give us 
the opportunities. 


Cleveland is a fairly small town and though there are some 
different musical communities, I think there’s one in particular 
and it seems like most people are cheering each other on. 




Are there any harder working bands in DIY these days than Shellshag? 
The hard-living duo are on the road months out of the year, while re¬ 
turning home always seemingly just in time to book shows for touring 
bands from everywhere else. Shellhead even made his own amp - The 
Pyramid - with mics mounted on it so that Jen and Shell can sing their 
sweet harmonies face to face while the audience gathers around them in 
a circle. I remember a couple year ago I went over to their place to hang 
out and they had hanging on their wall an enormous tablet on which 
they’d written a “Things to do” list. The list had over thirty things on it, 
including some intriguing entries like, “Shellshag TV show” and one 
that said, simply, “Baseball league.” Now, anyone who doesn’t already 
know these two wizards and gets to talking to them at a show could be 
forgiven for assuming they are bat shit crazy. But the truth is that within 
a year of me seeing this list, Shellshag had, in fact, started producing 
their own TV show in their warehouse and had begun a punk baseball 
league in which a team of punks assembled here in Brooklyn would 
travel across country to compete in epic beer and band-fueled blowouts 
against similar teams mustered from the punk scenes of Pittsburgh, 
Chattanooga, and beyond. Meanwhile, now in its third season, 

TV has produced twenty-six episodes featuring guests like The Marked 
Men, Mike Watt, and Underground Railroad to Candyland. Shellshag: 
while you’re dreaming it, they’re doing it. 


In fact, while I was compiling material for this issue, these unstop¬ 
pable rockers even went ahead and released yet another full-length 
LP, ( Why’d I Have To Get So High ? — recorded with the tight-as-hell 
Cincy noise pop jammers, Vacation, as backup band). But I wanted to 
write about this old one anyway because I feel like it’s true brilliance 
hasn’t been fully appreciated. Let’s start with the cover. Deceptive in its 
simplicity, we see an image of The Pyramid amp against a stark white 
background, almost as if Shell’s amp was being photographed in an art 
gallery installation view. Given a chance to appreciate the amp alone 
this way without the band one sees it has a kind of monumental aspect. Above: NYC future skyline, alternate takes 

It is a monument to The Rock; in its modest silence we hear the roaring in our ears of the many singing, dancing, sweating, 
hugging, laughing, crying, drinking and, and, yes, maybe even puking people who have gathered around it in tiny rooms from 
coast to coast night after night in the past five years? Yet the amp - seen without a show around it - seems somehow familiar 
from some other context, too. As we look, we see that the amp resembles nothing so much as The Freedom Tower, the build¬ 
ing has been built at Ground Zero as a replacement to the fallen towers of the World Trade Center Towers. Indeed, while this 
record was being made, there was almost nowhere in NYC from which the construction of The Freedom Tower at Ground 
Zero could not be seen. With no other objects on the record cover for perspective, the amp actually has no scale. Perhaps we 
can consider it then to be Shellshag’s proposal for a future development at Ground Zero. Squint and imagine the renderings of 
tiny, nearly transparent people drawn in around its base. What would the inhabitants of Future Shellshag City be doing? While 
everything about the Freedom Tower from its hulking glass facades to its overdetermined name and height (it is exactly 1776 
feet tall) suggests rote corporate fascism and reflexive patriotism, Shellshag’s proposed Skyscraper of Rock, by simply replacing 
the Freedom Tower’s phallic spire with two mic stands, suggests a new kind of building with which The Peoples’ voices can be 
amplified. The Pyramid amp becomes a kind of building block as Shellshag seem to offer this as the first effort in imagining a 
new kind of city. As for the music on this LP? Ah, well, its great! This is easily my favorite Shellshag LP - the one in which all 
the sweetness and wit comes together with seemingly effortless simplicity. There is ot a wasted lyric or note. But that is hardly 
the point. Ladies and gentlemen, please let us consider Shellshag: harder working than Black Flag, harder partying than any 
five younger bands, continuing with this release and every to follow to bend reality toward their own generous imaginations. 
Are there any bands today more committed than this to building an alternative DIY reality in which we can all live together? 
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YOU SHOULD 
MEET ME HALFWAY: 

ON DISABILITY 
AND DIY 

by Priya Ray 

When I first became paralyzed all my friends 
told me to move to the Bay Area because it 
was the most handicapped accessible city in 
the United States. And that’s when I learned 
my first lesson as a disabled person: Don’t 
trust an able-bodied person to have any idea 
what “handicapped accessible” means. In 
this piece I want to give a true perspective of 
living in the Bay Area as a disabled person. 


The Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) is great. It definitely allowed me to have a freedom that I wouldn’t have had if 
I had lived in a city like LA, where you need a car to get anywhere. But BART is far from ideal. There were times 
when the elevators were not working at station stops. There would be nothing on their website about it, or even on 
the signs at the stations. Without the option of using the stairs, I would be left stranded on the platform, or have no 
choice but to wait for the next train, take it to the following station, change sides there, wait for another train going 
back to my actual destination, and come back to my actual destination to use the elevator for the other platform. 

I know this is something that able-bodied commuters would not tolerate this long, if at all, but the handicapped 
minority is forced to go through this for weeks or months at a time. 


As bad as that is, at least if there are two elevators, there is some way to reach your destination. When I lived in 
North Berkeley the one BART station elevator was broken, and so were the ones at 16th Street/Mission BART, and 
many other stations. This means that stations actually near my destination often were not accessible at all, forcing 
me to add another transportation mode to my trip: buses. When you are disabled and you have to use buses things 
get complicated. Not all buses are accessible, forcing the disabled individual to figure it out. There have been few 
times when I went to a bus stop and it wasn’t even clear which lines were accessible or not. I often ended up not 
being able to complete my trip, and would just go back home. 

So a spontaneous outing is not always going to be the best decision. 


I was really happy to get a power chair when I was living out there. Mostly because it became very hard for me 
to push myself due to pain from nerve damage, but it did also allow me to not have to push myself further than I 
thought I’d have to when station elevators weren’t working. On those occasions, I would be required to go to the 
next stop, get off, and navigate the streets of San Francisco to get to where I was going. One time when the elevator 
was broken, I happened to be in in my manual chair, and I didn’t feel like pushing really far to get to where I was 
going because of my nerve pain. So I actually found a couple on the street, asked them to take my wheelchair to the 
bottom of the stairs at the 16th St. BART station, got on my ass, and pushed myself down the stairs. Then I got back 
into the chair at the bottom of the stairwell, and went on to my final destination. I knew this painful and degrading 
option would be a lot easier on me than having to push myself twenty blocks in San Francisco. In that instance, I 
was lucky that the stairs were actually an option for me. That is not the case for a lot of other disabled people. 





Curb cuts are another issue. In West Oakland, 
where I lived, the cuts were ridiculous. There are 
so many times where there were none or, even 
more ridiculous, there would be one on one end of 
the sidewalk but when you get to the other end of 
the sidewalk there wouldn’t be one. This basically 
means if you’re in a wheelchair you have to turn 
around, find a driveway, or go back all the way to 
the other end of the sidewalk in order to get off the 
curb, cut and roll your wheelchair down the street 
back in the direction you’re trying to go to be¬ 
gin with. I was very lucky that in the part of West 
Oakland where I lived the streets were not busy. 

When I did use the busier streets and had concern for my safety I actually used the bike lanes to travel down 
the streets to avoid the inconvenience from the curb cut shortage. Luckily the bikers in the Bay Area were very 
friendly about it. Also, curb cuts in the East Bay and in SF are often too steep. I was fortunate enough to have an 
electric wheelchair but if you’re in a manual chair, steep curb cuts are very hard to manage when suffering from 
nerve damage pain, which every person with a spinal injury does. It makes it really difficult, and you don’t want 
to go out and do things because of that. 

Another problem for disabled people in the Bay Area and other large, older cities is space — another issue that 
many people don’t realize is a huge issue with being in a wheelchair. A perfect example of this is an indepen¬ 
dent record store located in San Francisco that I frequented when I lived in the Bay. I stopped going to shows 
there because it was so inaccessible in many ways. First of all, if there was a person who was disabled and was 
interested in expanding their mind by going to look through some records to perhaps find something they’ve 
never heard before, this record store would not be that place. In this store, you can’t even buy a record as there 
is no way to access the register in a wheelchair --let alone even look for records— because there is not enough 
room for a person to turn their wheelchair around to be facing the record bins to look for things. Watching a 
show there? Well, if you’re in a wheelchair, forget about it. You wouldn’t even be able to enter the space where 
the shows take place because there are shelves in the way where a person in a wheelchair would not be able to 
even push themselves into the area to watch a band. I actually went to a show there that was really packed, and 
I couldn’t get in to see the band, so I sat in between record shelves for the entire show just to see what would 
happen. Nothing happened. It apparently never occurred even to the owner —who said hi to me a bunch of 
times— that I couldn’t get into the show space to see the band. That was when I decided to never go back there 
again with the exception of when Onion Flavored Rings or Los Canadians played there. But those times I had to 
call the owner and say, “You better make sure that stuff is out of my way so I can see the show!” 

I’ve been part of a DIY scene for about twenty-five years now and have remained true to it despite my injury. My 
own band has played benefits for things related to transgender, gay, and lesbian issues, racist issues, sexist issues, 
and the list goes on. However, I have never seen anyone in the scene talk about issues for people with disabilities. 

America has sorely ignored the needs of people with disabilities in many ways. It’s a civil rights issue. The ADA 
states that individuals with disabilities should have equal access to opportunities and benefits. The act seeks to 
remove barriers preventing qualified people with disabilities from enjoying the same programs and employment 
opportunities, independent living, and economic self-sufficiency enjoyed by those without disabilities. The few 
things I’ve mentioned here, like spontaneously going somewhere, buying a record, having to call a venue to 
make sure it is accessible for me, or having to add an extra hour to your travel plans because of a broken elevator 
are all violations of this. It’s time we started updating our cities to the new century. 






Photos by Kristiana Mallo and Teajay respectively. Graphic by Priya Ray. 

of my community would realize that this behavior was 
muscles and bones are not well-suited to mosh pits. 


I’ll share one last story. I was at a crowded house show 
in my manual wheelchair. It was, of course, inaccessi¬ 
ble— as most houses in the Bay Area are— but I was 
carried up the five stair steps to the kitchen. A band was 
playing standing on the counter, and one of the mem¬ 
bers made an impromptu decision to stage-dive into 
the crowd and landed right on me. The band contin¬ 
ued with the song; there was no gasp from the crowd. 
No one had any problem with what just happened. 

Think about it! Would he have casually jumped onto 
a pregnant woman, or a man on crutches, or a small 
child? Of course not. But because I’m sitting “comfort¬ 
ably” in a wheelchair, the able-bodied perspective was 
that I had become a suitable landing pad for his spur of 
the moment antics. I wasn’t hurt, but I surely could have 
been. If I had been hurt, is that when the the able-bodied 

>ng? Let’s just say as a person with disabilities, my 


What are my choices? To stay home, away from the things I love? Wait until the world allows everyone to have 
equal physical access to everything? No! I will always continue to reach out into the world, to explore new music, 
new art, new experiences, and continue pushing for more accessibility, within the scene and without it. I certain¬ 
ly do not expect perfection overnight, but what I can tell you is that if I can figure out how to get onto that stage 
and play, the rest of you should meet me half way. 
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Steve Milano of Portland, Oregon, known as El Oemasiado, performs Ills c 
concert outside Buch Spieler Music In Montpelier on Friday afternoon 
El Damasiado on tour in Vermont in 2014 
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This issue our letter comes to us in the form of a text 
message from one Paul Curran of Los Angeles, CA... 

Hey Erick: 

Its Paul! I just heard the Black Flag 
“Society’s Tease” song for the first time. 
Not bad. The chorus is actually pretty 
good, but I’m trying to figure out what the 
fuck Rollins is getting at. “Society’s tease/ 
Is society’s disease/But all the girls locked 
up/Is not what we need” Like, women are 
deceitful whores but I guess we have to let 
them roam free anyway? Or is it like about 
prison an’ shit? (PS My car is broken 
down and I am bored, waiting for a tow 
truck) 



photo by Dave Markey 

JB: Ginn’s sexism shouldn’t be compartmentalized. But taken at face value I 
don’t think the chorus is intended to be shitty towards women. Though maybe 
every effort to be sympathetic when the writer is coming from a position of 
power can be seen as condescending on some level. 


Hi Paul! Hmmm... Let’s unpack this. First of all: 
sorry about your car. Next, are we sure Rollins is 
the lyricist? Though it’s true that those sentiments 
rhyme with some of Henry’s writings from that 
period, Ginn wrote most of the lyrics for BF and 
had a strange preoccupation with the Virgin/Whore 
dichotomy. Likely that Ginn wrote this. According 
to Joe Carducci, half of In My Head was to be a GG 
solo record that sounded on purpose like Billy Squire 
(that would likely include this song) and the other 
half was instrumental stuff already in the can that 
Rollins badgered Ginn into allowing Henry to write 
lyrics and sing on (like the masterful and creepy 
“Crazy Girl” and “Black Love”). I’d guess that “Soci¬ 
ety’s Tease” was Ginn’s weird idea of a radio hit. The 
tune of chorus was probably more important than 
meaning. I’ve always seen it as a somewhat equivo¬ 
cal and halfhearted attempt to question the band’s 
own fraught relationship with femininity. But I’m 
forwarding this to my fellow Professors in Black Flag 
Studies, Joaquin De La Puente and Josh Bayer for 
further discussion! 

Josh Bayer: Why all the negativity- in the context 
of this song- regarding girls/women? Or is Paul 
carrying over Ginn’s issues with women from all the 
previous albums? 

EL: I didn’t really interpret Curran’s query to be 
negative. The song is fairly inscrutable and it seems 
reasonable to assume BF’s negativity toward women 
after their work on previous LP’s (Slip It In, Anni¬ 
hilate This Week, Life of Pain, et.al...) I think he just 
wants to know what this song could possibly mean?!? 


Joaquin De La Puente: Yes, the song is full of anger and hate towards women... 
but ultimately it is about the things society resorts to (mostly from a male per¬ 
spective) to find release or kill time because life is meaningless. Sex, consumer¬ 
ism, death, TV and music are the things that society “teases” us with...offering 
us freedom as long as we play our role in “civilization” (read: capitalism). But it's 
all a fucking tease , man! These lines explain the song to me: 

Always/Wherever I go/Playing some stupid role 

Sometimes I look at the world/And I just want to say ; “Noooooo!" 

Ginn/Rollins shouldn’t be taken any more literally than playwrights assigning 
dialog to characters. Is the language of the song how THEY feel about women, 
music, TV, etc.? Maybe. But I think they are talking about how these things 
function in “society”. 

JB: I see the line “Got all the women locked up” as a nod towards fellow smug¬ 
glers against society. Like I said, I get that might be seen as a condescending 
sentiment but also see where calling it condescending could be seen as splitting 
hairs. But I don’t get where you hear the battle cry towards women. Or do you 
mean you don’t literally hear it but you sense it? 

Joaquin: These lyrics are pretty combative towards women: (but again just 
because the author is singing the lyrics or having them sung doesn’t mean how 
he literally feels): 

Driving/Right into a ditch/Another hole, another bitch 
Feeling like I want to kill or kiss/But I Dont know which 
(?) another woman/Another whore/Youre hooked, you want more 
Driving to the candy store/Always asking, “What for?" 

But the lines you are referring to: “It’s got all the girls locked up...”I feel is 
acknowledging that women are unfairly treated as commodities. It is totally 
angry about the empty promise of sex/love and objectification of women...under 
capitalism...which “has all of us locked up...it’s not what we need” 

Paul Curran: You guys are blowing my mind! I gotta get to sleep! 

Flying to New York tomorrow. Maybe I’ll just listen to this song the WHOLE 
WAY. Then I’ll have something to contribute to the convo. See you soooooon! 
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One of the happiest unexpected outcomes of my travels this year with the Streetopia book was coming into contact for the first 
time with the work of LAPD (Los Angeles Poverty Department) and the wonderful community they have helped foster in the Skid 
Row neighborhood in downtown LA. Founded in 1984 as the first theater program by and for homeless people in the United States, 
the group -led by founder, John Malpede, a former improv performance artist from New York - has developed socially conscious 
theater in collaboration with homeless and Skid Row-based actors ever since. Their performance, Agents and Assets (2001) took as 
its subject journalist, Gary Webbs allegations of CIA involvement in trafficking crack cocaine in Los Angeles and famously featured 
homeless actors playing US Congressmen debating the allegations in a 1998 hearing before the House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence. (The play, developed from actual Congressional testimony, was later restaged in communities around the country 
and released as a book as part of the 2014 LAPD retrospective at the Queens Museum, Do You Want The Cosmetic Version or Do 
You Want The Real Deal?) Provocative and informative in equal measure, Agents was exemplary of the groups aims to give agen¬ 
cy to the urban poor by helping educate them about the systematic mechanics of their own oppression, while creating a space of 
encounter and potential exchange between art audiences and skid row residents. 

LAPDs other recent activities include an attempt to persuade LA city government to create a Skid Row “Walk of Fame” and the 
2015 opening of a new community space and venue, The Skid Row History Museum. I arrived in LA as the group was prepping 
for a new performance that addressed gentrification on Skid Row called What Fuels Development?, that would later be performed 
as part of the group’s then-current show at the Pasadena Armory Museum. Not surprisingly, Streetopia’s ideas for using art related 
actions to aid resistance to redevelopment in San Franciscos Tenderloin were a perfect fit for the LAPDs new venue. Still, I was bio 
wn away by the response to the book by LAPD members who read and discussed the book together in organized study groups for 
weeks before my scheduled appearance. Of course, the redevelopment and gentrification pressures facing the Tenderloin are analo¬ 
gous to those in Skid Row, an area now encroached upon by arts districts and new luxury residential developments, and plagued by 
ongoing police violence against residents (an unarmed homeless man known locally as “Afrika” was shot to death by police on Skid 
Row in early 2015). But I was really inspired by the tightknit sense of community that I found in the LAPD space and it was such 
a joy to discuss the ideas in the book with everyone present there. Such a joy, in fact, that I went back a couple weeks later to sit in 
on the groups rehearsals and to interview Malpede and LAPD Associate Director, Henriette Brouwer, and several other members 
about the group’s foundation and about what LAPD and activist theater has meant to their lives. 
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I happened to be in LA in 1984 right before 
the Olympics. And of course there were a 
lot of actions to disappear the homeless. Po¬ 
lice sweeps on Skid Row, city council talking 
about sending them all to Manzanar, where 
the Japanese prisoners had been interned 
during WWII, or putting them on the QEII 
at sea. So I went to some hearings at city 
council and that’s where I met all these activ¬ 
ists from the Catholic Worker and Legal Aid 
and started working with them. Soon after, I 
moved out from New York and some friends 
from Catholic Workers had left the Catholic 
worker community and had this house in 
Echo Park so I landed there. I started work¬ 
ing on Skid Row, doing street outreach for the 
Catholic Workers legal clinic, which had just 
become independent and was now Inner City 
Law Center, at 6th and San Pedro, the cen¬ 
ter of Skid Row. When the lawyers weren’t 
in the office, we’d just push everything out 
of the way and start doing the LAPD stuff 
there. We rehearsed at Inner City Law for 
at least 10 years, But then as LAPD contin¬ 
ued, we also got a little office at an activist 
church down the street from my house in 
Echo Park, which we’ve had for 28 years. We 
never had a real space for art-making until 
this one we got last year. We’ve always been 
using space at various nonprofits in Skid 
Row. Like using the computer room at St. 
Vincent De Paul Center. So it’s never been a 
big financial burden and its always kept us 
in touch with people we want to work with. 


SCAM: So how did you get this space? The Skid Row Museum. 

John Malpede: We’ve had it in mind to get a space like this. 

Then two years ago, the California Arts Council offered money 
from a new program that was a kind of creative economy kind of 
program. The city council person here has this “Bringing Back 
Broadway” initiative. Now, we always thought that Broadway was 
already the coolest street anyway and doesn’t need to be “brought 
back” at all. But, still, we thought we’d do our civic duty and try to 
land some support from this creative economy and get money to 
help “Bring Back Broadway”. 

SCAM: Naturally, they’d agree to help, right? 

Henriette Bouwers: (laughs) Yes, until they saw the sign: “Skid 
Row History Museum.” For some reason someone objected to it 
and we had to take it down! 

SCAM: Well, it seems history can be really contentious in a 
neighborhood like this.... When we were walking just now we 
passed all of those nostalgic, sepia-toned photos of old Skid Row 
that the city had put up. You notice they don’t have any people in 
the pictures, really. They are just these old buildings... invoking a 
“lost time”, which usually is code for “when everyone was white.” 

JM: (laughs) Yeah, that’s what Bringing Back Broadway is all 
about: the ReWhitealization of downtown! So this space came out 
of our idea to create the Skid Row Walk of Fame. We did a study 
for that project at The Box Gallery in Chinatown in 2008— an in¬ 
stallation where we had a Skid Row history timeline. On one wall 
we had fifty photos of signs on fences or walls that say “No sleep¬ 
ing or lying on the street” that referenced the anti-sleeping ordi¬ 
nance, and then on the other wall we had fifty photos of cool peo¬ 
ple from the neighborhood. We had a map on the floor of how 
Skid Row had been shrunk over the years by development. Out 
front on the sidewalk, we had something related to another stupid 
policy idea from the 90s, “The Sleeping Zone,” where they’d made 
these designated sleeping zones on the street for homeless people. 
Like, sleeping was legal inside “the zone” but not just outside of it! 

SCAM: Ah, so LA... a parking meter. Put some coins in, catch 
twenty minutes of sleep... 

JM: Right! 

SCAM: So you were proposing a sort-of Skid Row version of the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame... like stars and plaques and engraving 
in the sidewalk, all that... 




JM: Yeah, it was going to be on Skid Row with site 
specific stars. So there’d be a star on the corner 
of Gladys and 6th to mark the site of Justiceville, 
which was a political street encampment. Part of 
why it was interesting to me was that some of the 
Skid Row Walk of Fame stars would have been on 
sites now considered to be other parts of town, 
because everything has been pushed east. There 
would be stars about Skid Row history in areas 
now renamed as a different neighborhood. 


HB: We make performances about them, too. We interview 
everybody, for sometimes two hours. We transcribe the 
interview and distill it into a fifteen-minute scene which we 
perform on the street. The brass band brings us from spot to 
spot and then we stop and do these bits and tell the story. 

SCAM: And then you keep the interviews as part of the Skid 
Row History Archive... 

HB: Yes, it is the spine of the archive. 


We were also interested in who would be in the 
Walk of Fame so we had community workshops 
to see which folks were well-known in the neigh¬ 
borhood or who wasn’t well-known but should be. 
It was really cool and people said, wow, we should 
figure out how to have this in a permanent space. 

SCAM: The rest of the city, of course, doesn’t see 
Skid Row as a place where a local culture already 
exists at all. 

JM: Right. For another project, we organized 
meetings with residents to see where culture 
comes from on Skid Row. Where its available, 
how people make it. We put out a paper called, 
“Making a Case For Skid Row Culture.” It was ba¬ 
sically about how culture comes from the ground 
up and how Skid Row culture is often criminal¬ 
ized: people play drums on the street and then the 
cops come and take the drums, etc. That kind of 
thing. 


SCAM: I love how everything you do is part of this three- 
point plan: first its action, then its art, and then its jour¬ 
nalism or archival history. The action generates the art in a 
confrontational way that is the activism that brings people 
together and then the documentation is a historical record 
that no one is making of this neighborhood. It seems like 
such an interesting way to maximize your effect. 

HB: As the neighborhood was beginning to be disappeared 
we discovered how important it was to tell the history of this 
place. Everyone talks about it as all transients and criminals, 
so we need to show the evidence that this is a long-running 
community. 

JM: It’s pretty extraordinary because in the 70s after they 
built Bunker Hill - which had been a residential neighbor¬ 
hood where John Fante lived... 

SCAM: And The Exiles was filmed there. So much amazing 
footage! They literally changed the shape of the hill, right? 


SCAM: What kind of things did your survey 
come up with? 

JM: Music, poetry, visual arts... This is a digres¬ 
sion, but after that, we decided to start a festival 
for all Skid Row artists. So we started handing out 
shades that say, “Skid Row Artist Menacing Cool.” 
Anyone who self-identified as an artist, they’d 
get a free pair of shades. Every year now, we do a 
festival, and over a hundred people perform over 
two days. Afterward, we publish a newspaper so 
that everyone can see themselves in it. 

Anyway, we couldn’t get the city to go for the stars 
in the sidewalk for The Skid Row Walk of Fame. 
So now we have a parade where we go to each of 
the places where there might have been stars and 
do a presentation. 


JM: Right, all that... If you were in Appalachia, you’d call it 
mountaintop removal, for sure. They bulldozed the hill and 
then turned it into corporate property. After that, they had 
another plan to develop everything east of Hill Street. In 
that plan. Skid Row would be reduced to one detox center 
way down on Central Avenue. It went all the way through 
city council and was all ready to go. But what happened 
was there were some developers from other parts of the 
city, from Century City and The Valley, who resented all 
this money going into downtown and not their district. So 
when Mayor Bradley came in in ’73, he decided to convene a 
“Blue Ribbon Panel” to check in on what needed to be done. 
At that time, some activists got together some academic 
experts who wrote this whole study that they passed out at 
city council that said we should save the housing stock here, 
because if you bulldoze everything on Skid Row, these folks 
are just going to go somewhere else and be homeless. 



HB: The payoff was they said if you preserve low-income housing in this area, you could contain homeless¬ 
ness to Skid Row. So this is also sometimes called The Containment Strategy. 

SCAM: Wow, such Vietnam War-era terminology! Fighting off the homeless insurgents! 



JM: Ever since then, the area has been zoned from Main Street east. The only housing that can be built is 
low-income housing. No housing can be built below San Pedro because its industrial. So, unlike on The 
Bowery in New York, there’s no Whole Foods, there’s no multiplex. Of course, they are still trying to get in at 
the edges. But there’s a firewall and the neighborhood has been able to hold on. There are a lot of permanent 
residents and so grassroots efforts have been able to take off. 

SCAM: The use of legal proceedings or governmental hearings as 
theater is a constant recurring theme in LAPD performance. How 
did you hit on that idea? 


JM: The first time LAPD did it was for Agents and Assets. I think that 
was just because the egregiousness of the War on Drugs — this idea 
that drug use is all people’s fault. But let’s turn the tables and see what 
YOU GUYS, the supposed enforcers, are doing. Let’s turn the tables 
and follow your script and stage it with the people affected by the 
Drug War, who then get to learn the whole backstory of how drugs 
get in the country and on the street. 



Also, I wanted to create a situation where everybody in the audience 
was on equal footing when you get to the conversation part, so that 
there wasn’t just certain people sitting back and saying, “OK, tell me 
your story.” Well, what about your story, too? That happened a lot in 
those performances— someone from outside Skid Row had come as 
an audience member and then ended up getting very personal about 
their lives in the discussion. And other people from our group might 
be the ones talking about the policy. So it was successful in that way. 
Also people got to use their knowledge no matter what their vocabu¬ 
lary. The knowledge really meshed. So it was lived expertise. 
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SCAM: And then you generated a text out of that that we distributed in some way. 

JM: Well, it’s all filmed. Each time we did it there were probably five conversations. We’ve used it in different 
ways. It became this book for the Queens Museum show. 

SCAM: And the show traveled quite a bit. 

JM: We decided to travel with it to places where drug policy reform was in play. There was a treatment versus 
incarceration bill on the ballot in Michigan so we went to Detroit and set up there in Cass Corridor. I went out 
there for a month and a half and just talked to folks and figured out how we’d do it. Then LAPD would come out 
for six weeks and we’d rehearse with the constituencies that were already there. 

For Agents and Assets, we were able to raise money to take the show to different skid rows where there was no 
arts infrastructure at all. We made all the connections ourselves and did it that way. 

SCAM: LAPD was featured in the Queens Museum show that has now traveled to Pasadena Armory. How much 
connection has LAPD had with LA art world over the year and how important is that to you? 

JM: I think there’s some subset of the art world that we are a part of. Most of our funding has come from that 
subset of the art world. Arts grants or people who invite us to do projects are where we get most of our money. 
We are also marginal in another sense. But I feel like we are happy doing what we are doing and we have some¬ 
how been able to keep doing it. We don’t worry about the art world at all. 








SCAM: It seems like you have a lot of momentum. 

Thirty years in, you have this new space, you have these 
shows... 

JM: Our main focus is thinking about what is going on 
in the community and how to bond to that in a creative 
way. That’s how we figure out what we are doing and why 
we do it. 

SCAM: And a lot is happening on Skid Row now with all 
of the luxury development. 

JM: Yes, but also the police violence issue.. .There were 
two homeless guys killed down here last year. So we 
are thinking of future projects around the question of 
“What is safety?” Because people down here obviously 
don’t want to call the cops. So what is safety? How do we 
implement it for each other? 

A lot of times the projects come one out of another. So 
you could see how the festival led to the walk which led 
to the parade... After this other performance we did, 
Kevin Michael Key had been interviewed by LA Times 
about getting clean and he got pissed because it was all 
from the angle of “This extraordinary individual on Skid 
Row got clean and sober”, rather than him being part of 
the larger recovery culture in Skid Row. So we made a 
monologue about that, and later we used that insight as 
the motivation for an entire project, The Biggest Recov¬ 
ery Community Anywhere. I’d seen this article about 
how Delray Beach, FL is supposedly the biggest recovery 
community because they have all these expensive treat¬ 
ment programs there and people go and get clean and 
then stay there in the community. Well, shit, Skid Row 
is probably a bigger community than that! Because the 
same thing happens here - people get clean, they stay in 
the hotels, they lead meetings. Skid Row is always talked 
about as full of drugs, a place with no community. So we 
did a series of performances that elevated the commu¬ 
nity that is here and said, wait a minute, there is a very 
serious community here - especially around recovery. It 
had a big impact because it got all the nonprofits to start 
discussing Skid Row as a recovery community. 

SCAM: When I was here for my talk a bunch of folks 
talked to me about a piece of the Streetopia book that 
was actually really small but seemed to really resonate 
with people here, about this domestic violence safe 
space initiative in the Tenderloin in San Francisco. Have 
there been efforts like that in the group here to create 
together mutual aid programs rather than performances? 


JM: Well, that’s what we are trying to think about in 
terms of the safety issue... whether something like 
that could be an idea that works for us. 

(RCB walks in... Malpede introduces me and RCB). 

JM: Erick wrote this (holds up Streetopia book) 

RCB: Oh, that was YOU who wrote that? 

SCAM: Well, I didn’t write ALL of it... Are you inter¬ 
ested in talking about how you got involved in LAPD? 

RCB: I’m basically a Broadway actor. I migrated out 
here when things dried up in Manhattan. Being the 
theatrical actor I am, I called up my friends to say 
goodbye and that I was going to go be an alcoholic in 
the ghetto. They said, OK, come on out here and they 
got me set up. I really had to relearn my art out here. 
As I informed you, I am a theater actor. Out here I 
went to film school, did the workshops, did all that. I 
followed the rules. 

SCAM: You got those headshots. 

RCB: Oh yes, I got those! But then things changed 
and I ended up homeless which really surprised me, 
because I had been a self-starter and a real go-getter 
and I always fantasized that if I ever became homeless, 
I would kill myself. So when it actually happened, it 
surprised me how well I was actually able to survive. 

It surprised me a lot. Then I began to slowly recover 
from that. I still am recovering. I never did live in Skid 
Row. It was interesting to me the rejection I received 
on Skid Row. After being rejected by Hollywood, by 
the corporate world, by Beverly Hills, to receive the 
same rejection on Skid Row... because I wasn’t in the 
little cliques people get in out here. I found the more 
I was rejected, as in everything else, it only made me 
stronger. My sister in law who was a member of LAPD 
three years ago encouraged me to participate in one 
of their festivals. I did a two-minute poem recital and 
was invited to participate in the show they were devel¬ 
oping at the time, which was with a French director 
and a cast of 50.1 was very impressed with the subject 
matter. All of the subject matter of LAPD really get my 
interest because the performances are all about real 
issues, about social issues. 

SCAM: But you don’t live on Skid Row... 



RCB: No I live in North Hollywood. But I have to 
come down here to work with them. Theater real¬ 
ly always has been my therapy. Which makes me 
realize I’m in the wrong town because I have no 
interest in film and television. Even though I have 
been exposed to it and I do have credits from TV 
- which have cobwebs all over them- but it was 
never TV or film that kept me going and inspired 
me; it was always theater. And here I am now. 


SCAM: So you’ve been in several of LAPD’s per¬ 
formances over the past couple years? How has 
that been going for you? 


RCB: Rehearsals are always painful. Because I am 
a professional actor and have been all my life, it 
is a challenge to me because a lot of these folks 
are not on a professional level. But then when the 
final production comes on... these other folks 
totally blow me away. You would never know they 
are not professional, they do so good. 

SCAM: But what makes them “professional”, 
though? Once they start doing these performanc¬ 
es all the time - and we are talking in museums 
sometimes — it seems like they can call them¬ 
selves actors, right? 

RCB: Well, they’ve just had enough rehearsal time 
to get it together. These rehearsal times are longer 
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than you might normally have because it takes them so long to get it right! But... the main thing is they come 
through. They really do it! And the subject matter they communicate is really strong and you feel it and that’s 
what it’s all about. 



(Sherri walks in and RCB says, “This is the guy that wrote the book...”) 

Sherri: I’ve only been involved in LAPD for like a year. 

RCB: It’s been more than a year! How did you start up with us? Do you remember? 

Sherri: I’m a friend of Kevin Michael’s and he got me to come down here. They were doing a piece called, If The 
SHU Fits. Remember it? In California the solitary confinement cells are called Solitary Housing Units (SHU) in 
prison. The play dealt with that and we told stories of people in solitary. 

RCB: I didn’t hear about that one. Where did you do it? 

Sherri: We did it in Santa Monica at a Unitarian Church. Kevin told me about LAPD and introduced me to John 
and Henriette. They were doing Red Beard Red Beard at the time and I thought the concept of them doing a dual 
cast was really brilliant. 




SCAM: What was Red Beard Red Beard ? 

Sherri: It was a Japanese subtitled movie that dealt 
with socioeconomic status of certain people in Japa¬ 
nese culture in 1800s. 

HB: Kurosawa, the filmmaker... 

SCAM: So you reenacted it? 

Sherri: No we were performing it simultaneously. 

(Christina shows up) 

Christina: (to me) Hey! Good to see you! 

JM: Now the tables are turned. Erick is here to ask US 
questions. 

Christina: Oh OK, I’d like to talk about LAPD. I 
moved here almost a year ago. I was staying with a 
friend - well, I thought she was a friend. Everything 
fell through. She got in trouble with her landlord and I 
had to leave. I wound up homeless. I was staying at the 
Eden Rescue Mission, going to the downtown women’s 
center like every day. That was part of my routine. I 
met Pamela Walls and she told me about LAPD. I came 
to check it out and I’ve been here ever since. It’s funny 
because prior to moving to LA I had goals about what 
I wanted to do in life and it all involved social justice 
and informing the public about what is going on. Now 
we are creating these pieces and presenting them as an 
art form. Everything I had thought I would want to be 
doing or had even imagined myself doing, I’m actually 
doing it now. I was just thinking about it the other day. 
Now I can put my thoughts into words. Its material¬ 
ized. 

SCAM: Wow, that’s so cool! Where did you move 
from? 

Christina: Cleveland, Ohio. I love it out here! 

SCAM: (to RCB) Well SHE loves it! 

RCB: Well, everybody is different! I never claimed to 
be like anyone else! 

Christina: (laughs): Well, I had thought about what 
it would be like to move somewhere and be an 


aspiring actress and I thought about how I don’t have 
any family anywhere and how I could move out here 
and end up homeless. And I thought about New York 
and LA, New York and LA, and thought about snow 
versus sunshine and I picked LA. When I got here I 
was like, wow, homelessness is a big deal here. There 
are people on benches, all out in the open everywhere. 
Being on Skid Row and looking at where I’m staying 
now, hearing stories about how other states are clear¬ 
ing out their mental hospitals, just dropping folks off 
in LA... Being here helps me give voice to the people 
that have no voice. 

SCAM: I’m excited to see the rehearsal tonight. What 
is the new play for the Pasadena Armory show about? 

Sherri: It’s about what really causes things to happen 
in downtown skid row.. .what kind of development 
happens. Some people got together and decided they 
wanted to build a hotel with a restaurant attached, 
and the restaurant would serve alcohol. The people 
that protested this were saying that the restaurant was 
being built around people who lived there who were in 
recovery and that wasn’t a good idea. So it got appealed 
and during the process the commissioners changed 
their minds and decided not to allow the restaurant to 
be built. 

SCAM: Oh, so it’s about a victory? 

RCB: Well, that was the first time. They appealed it 
and came back and then there were new commission 
members who now wanted to allow the restaurant 
again. 

Sherri: But the way this play ends, there’s a win. 

JM: Yeah, the full liquor license was defeated in this 
process. Then they asked for just beer and wine and 
they won that. Now it’s been a year and a half and they 
haven’t paid the fees and stuff to move it forward. So it 
looks like they’ll let it go and it won’t happen, because 
they are embarrassed by the whole thing. Even the 
restaurant looks like its falling apart. 

(Kevin Michael Key shows up and starts to discuss the 
previous weekend’s hugely successful benefit for Crit¬ 
ical Resistance and LAPD at which Angela Davis and 
Fred Moten spoke. It was Key’s idea and he was a main 
organizer of the benefit.) 




Kevin Michael: Its been a great idea to put the two organizations I am a part of, Critical Resistance and LAPD, 
together. And the clouds aligned. And I bugged the shit out of Angela’s people. And then I bugged the shit out 
of Agape. And it didn’t look like it was going to happen. We were scrambling, looking for venues. The best place 
would have been something on Skid Row but there wasn’t anything big enough. The next would have been USC 
because it’s so accessible. We were hopeful and the California African American Museum was an option. But it 
kept coming back to Agape. 

HB: Because Kevin wanted a thousand people there! 

SCAM: You got your thousand?! Hell yeah! $25 a head! 

KMK: Well, not quite. We were doing a fundraiser, but we want everyone to come. If you can’t pay $25, well of 
course you can still come for free. Same thing with Critical Resistance. We want folks that look like The People 
whose demographics and finances fit OUR incomes to come out. 

SCAM: Yeah, I was thinking about that. Like everyone should see Angela for free, but then maybe they’d have a 
line where people can pay $25 to take a selfie with her. 

HB: That’s basically what we did. People who did a bigger donation could go to the reception and Angela would 
autograph the book. But of course the back door was wide open and ALL of Skid Row came through to the re¬ 
ception! 

KMK: She was so gracious, really amazing. That was one of the things that struck me. On the one hand, being 
Angela Davis, you think how great that must be. But the flipside is going to be folks are always going to want to 
take a picture with her or can you sign this? She must have stood there for over an hour, always nice... But, then, 
just when I thought my week couldn’t get any better, Monday morning I get this photo with this caption, (he 
hands me his phone) Can you read that, Erick? 



LAPD members at 


SCAM: “Hi! I’m Christiana, your daughter!” Holy shit, Kevin! This is amazing. This is your daughter? 
RCB: You haven’t seen her in 
awhile? 

KMK: I had NEVER seen her. I 
knew of her, right? Her mom is 
the mother of all my biological 
children. And when her mom 
had a psychotic break, she took 
a bus from NYC down to FLA, 

I then became a welfare mother 
of three and a college student 
at City College... and she calls 
up later and says now you got 
a new baby. And they told me, 
if you sign right here, we’ll see 
she gets new parents and a great 
life and will be taken care of, 
and I signed. And so she’s been 
searching for her biological 
family all of her thirty-eight 
years. She was born in Florida, 
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she’s still in Florida. She found me through ancestry, 
com. So in addition to that I got two new granddaugh¬ 
ters and a grandson. 

SCAM: With no preparation.. .you just get these photos 
on your phone? 

KMK: No, by the time I got the photos we had talk¬ 
ed. And that was the coolest thing. She was like, “I’m 
talking to my father. I can’t believe I’m talking to my 
father.” 

SCAM: I’m from Florida and I was adopted and I also 
found my birth mother when I was 36. It was hard to 
do and I had to finally pay the adoption agency money 
to tell me, which pissed me off. Pay them money to do 
a “search” when they got the file cabinet right there in 
front of them? That ain’t right. 

KMK: Right! 

SCAM: But I gave them like $500 and they called me the 
next day with the info. So I got to meet my mom. She’s 
cool. 

HB: Well, when will you meet her Kevin? 

KMK: I go back to New York every Father’s Day. I guess 
this time my clan is going to be a lot bigger! (END) 


On the day we woke up to news of the mass shooting at Pulse in Orlando, I was to participate in a discussion in 
LA at Skylight Books with Sandra De La Loza and Emily Piper Forman about the organization of Latino com- 
muties in Boyle Heights/East LA against artwashing and gentrification. We were expecting a heavily Latino and 
queer audience of people currently involved in organizing tenants in Boyle Heights, so when I woke up to the 
horrible news from Orlando I immediately wondered if we should cancel the talk and take to the streets. Instead, 
after consultation with my fellow speakers, Sandra de la Loza and Emily Forman, and some calling around town 
to see what was happening, it was decided to continue as planned with the anti-gentrification talk. 

I am so glad we did! On a very heavy and emotional day, a very inspiring crowd completely packed the room 
at Skylight for an electric two-hour-plus discussion of the violence of displacement during which speakers and 
audience alike explicitly linked the events in Orlando to displacement situations on the ground in communities 
of color in LA. After waking up to fear and isolation, many of us instead found ourselves in a room full of others, 
actively discussing strategies of how to organize to take community control of our neighborhoods and cooking 
up dreams for an alternative future together. Instead of disappearing down a rabbit hole of facebook and 24 hour 
CNN coverage, we actually had each other in real life. 

Which turned out to be more important than we had even imagined. At diner after the talk, the restaurant’s TV 
was on, silently running down the day’s awful news. For some reason, everyone happened to look up at the TV 
at the same time - just in time to see The White House bathed in a projection of The Rainbow Flag. Ten of us 
gasped at once at an image that we knew at once we would never be able to unsee! 








NO NO FUTURE 

by Willie Osterweil 

As another wave of street action crashes 
against the impassive wall of the American po¬ 
lice state, a problem that has been recurring 
occasionally now for the last five years confronts 
us: What do we do when the marches end, and 
the movement leaves the streets? How do we fill 
our time when the tides ebb and everyday life 
resumes? 

Many of us, in what free time we have, spin our wheels in var¬ 
ious activist activities and milieus, doing small-scale agitating, 
making art and music, writing, reading, thinking. We focus again 
on our terrible jobs, or, having quit them, we find new ones. Some 
of us try to build some infrastructure that wont fail us when the 
next movement comes — though we know it probably wont man¬ 
age to last that long. Not able to fight our enemies in the streets, we 
make enemies of our friends and fight each other. We fall out, we 

divide into tiny sects. Some of us leave the movement—what movement ?!?—never to return. Some of us move to 
new cities. Some of us break up, some meet new partners. We show up, we come out, we transition, we support 
each other fiercely; we hide, we get depressed, we get anxious, we feel terribly alone, we treat each other like gar¬ 
bage. We spend all our money on rent and food and being bored and maybe getting high. 

For those of us who believe in insurrectionary upheaval as a fundamental part of making a better world, the 
sudden growth, short life and long painful aftermath of the social movements of recent years forces an ugly and 
difficult reckoning. Unlike those employed by non-profits or the socialists who believe were just one Working 
Class Organization away from victory, we who party in the streets rather than hit the streets to grow The Party 
can be thrown into depression, doubt and despair when those streets return to their daily commerce. Doubt can 
certainly be fertile ground for revolutionary creativity, but in attempting to overcome the despair we can make 
crucial errors. 

One appealing response for many of us punks is that old affirmative negation: No Future. Fuck waiting for 
permission; we’re fucked anyway! Might as well do it yourself and do it now — whatever it is you need or want 
to do. In our movements this punk negation melds with an anarchist focus on localized direct action, and leads 
to the blossoming of tons of projects large and small. No Future becomes a spur to action and a solution to the 
boredom of waiting for the next riot. 

But sometimes such projects are not enough, the boredom and despair continue apace. Everything’s coming 
too slowly, and so some of us double down. No Future takes on its own power, becomes a political slogan in and 
of itself. Here, the DIY anarchist localism melds with the old complicated legacy of individualist anarchism/ego¬ 
ism—the current which reifies individual action and experience as the only goal, meaning and point of anar¬ 
chism—and the false belief held by many revolutionaries that things need to get worse before they get better. This 
particular tendency has a wide variety of practitioners and forms: it is not a unified movement, and few people 
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expound it exclusively. It appears in many different forms, from self-titled nihilism like that in the Hostis journal, 
through many diverse insurrectionary and anarchist practices, social spaces and writings. For the sake of this 
piece. I’ll refer to this tendency as No Future Nihilism. 

No Future Nihilism moves in tandem with current theoretical projects outside of ‘Anarchism’ proper. In¬ 
deed, the resurgence of the phrase may have a lot to do with the queer theory work of Lee Edelman, whose book 
No Future argues that gestures made in the name of future generations, (in the form of babies and children) is 
fundamentally hetero-normative and queerphobic, and that this “reproductive-futurism” is a fundamental part 
of fascist thought. Meanwhile, Afro-Pessimist work sees Blackness and Anti-Blackness as ontological principles, 
ones which reach back beyond the history of capitalism, colonialism, White Supremacy or nation states. For 
many Afro-Pessimist thinkers, therefore, revolutionary transformations in society are insufficient —even im¬ 
possible —to envision, as Anti-Blackness would survive any but the most world-ending catastrophes. And these 
catastrophes might be immanent and completely annihilating, as the academics who’ve learned to stop worrying 
and start loving the Anthropocene are more than happy to remind us. 

Many of the people thinking and practicing around these tendencies (save, I think, the concept of the Anthro¬ 
pocene, which seems to me like another desperate move by the academy to try and talk about politics without 
having to refer to class, gender, or race) are doing amazing work. These projects all contain within them, howev¬ 
er, a similar political horizon, and this horizon feeds into the No Future Nihilist argument. This argument, which 
defines itself most clearly in opposition to other left projects, goes something like this: we reject the socialists 
with their pathetic statist political horizons, but also the communists and anarchists building towards a revolu¬ 
tion, with their fetishization of mass-movements and mass-collective action. 
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No Future Nihilism flowers out of the ashen soil of burnt-out movements. The movement has left the streets? 
Who cares! The revolution is neither closer nor further away! We riot for ourselves anyway, we go in the streets 
for the pleasure of being in the streets, for the beautiful way our comrades look on the barricades, for how the 
flames catch in their eyes and the way tear gas chokes out doubt. We destroy everything—not for a future but 
precisely because we don’t have one. 


But in 2016, the year the Queen of England officially declared “The Year of Punk”, we have been living in 
that No Future for too long for its evocation to work anymore to defeat despair. In the period stretching from 
the Russian Revolution to the economic collapse of the seventies, the political narratives of the whole world 
—first, second and third alike, as well as right and left— were shaped by competing visions of economic, political 
and national progress. The fascist movements were just as progress focused and future oriented as the socialist 
movements they coopted, cannibalized and slaughtered. Futurism inventor Fillippo Marinetti wrote speeches 
for Mussolini, while Hitler promised a thousand year Reich. After the war, the USSR opposed their vision to the 
USA’s, both projecting a glorious new world lead by their influence, with China eventually offering a third way, 
and various decolonization movements imagining a yet different socialist world of cooperating self-determined 
nations. 




But the socialist promises ran aground in the col¬ 
lapsed social movements and failed revolutions of the 
long sixties, while the financial crises of the 70s seemed 
to put equally paid to the capitalist vision of rising tides 
and lifted boats. No Future, then, became a powerful 
antidote, a retort to those politicians who continued 
to speak of progress with a corpse in their mouth. But 
as with all partial revolutions, rather than producing a 
fundamentally new world, punk merely inaugurated and 
named a new era of the old one. 

Punk’s No Future rejection of the progressive narra¬ 
tive appeared at the same moment that that progressive 
narrative was collapsing anyway. A version of No Future 
would be preached and practiced by punk’s greatest 
arch-nemesis, Maggie Thatcher, who said There Is No 
Alternative as she smashed the miners and the social 
safety net. Eight years later, an obscure political scientist, 
Francis Fukuyama, would become a household name by 
declaring the collapse of the USSR and the global ascen¬ 
dency of liberal capitalist democracy to be The End of 
History. Part of the power of No Future was, of course, 
how well it reflected the world it confronted back at itself. 
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No Future’s corollary—do it yourself and do it now— 
has meanwhile been fully coopted by a Long Tail econo¬ 
my that sees little formal distinction between corporate 
and indie, between “punk” and “hipster”, a new economy 
that recognizes potential economic value whether it 
emerges in the punk basement or the Midtown studio. 
Under neoliberalism, just as crucial social services are 
“privatized” and “decentralized”, so are more and more 
aspects of management, promotion and resource gather¬ 
ing. Which is to say, they become the responsibility of the 
worker/artist/musician/writer rather than their employer. 
Under this expansive decentralized mode, artists work 
quite hard not to express themselves and please their 
friends (though they might do so) but to produce and 
harvest tiny bits of value. DIY is no longer a declaration 
of the artist’s independence from the broader economy 
but rather a crucial aspect of her total absorption into it. 

No Future is similarly in line with the ideology of 
capital today: ignoring the future in the name of current 
profits. Silicon Valley tycoons hire Buddhist consultants 
to help them live purely in the present, while ExxonMo¬ 
bil sees in the collapse of the North Pole ice sheet easier 
and faster oil transport routes from the North Sea to the 
USA. No Future is no longer an affirmative negation, it is 
a negative affirmation. 


And to affirm this world is to never be able to 
destroy it. That’s why, at its absolute worst, No Future 
Nihilism can take the form of cultish eco-apocalypse 
revanchism and transphobic anarcho-primitivism. But 
even when No Future Nihilism is spoken and acted 
on by actual comrades, they fall into the same trap as 
a crew very much at odds to their politics in all other 
respects. 

This crew is that brand of dreary socialist — mostly 
economists and social scientists but very occasionally 
organizers — who love to explain that the revolution 
can’t win without a clear, orderly vision of the future. 
These socialists seem to spend more time scolding 
anarchists, communists, insurrectos and everyone else 
for this vision’s absence than they do actually attempt¬ 
ing to imagine or build it. Nevertheless, according to 
them the fact is, if only someone would envision it 
properly, it would lead us all to the glorious rev. 

Of course, when they do attempt to imagine it 
themselves, it usually sounds an awful lot like Sweden, 
but with “full employment”, less racist nationalism 
and more “democracy”, a social-democratic state run 
by a working class Communist Party. Never mind 
that again and again those run by revolutionaries, 
proved to be intractably reactionary forms of social 




organization, stifling revolutionary possibilities 
both when improving and when attacking the living 
conditions of their citizens. Nor the fact that, as the 
20th century has turned into the 21st, the nation 
has been shown to be relatively powerless in the 
face of global capital, whether capital takes the form 
of a CIA coup, an IMF readjustment, a WTO free- 
trade deal or an ECB bail-out. 

This political imaginary couldn’t be more different 
from the riotous anti-everything immediacy of No 
Future Nihilism. But, though the thinking done by 
our No Future Nihilists is vastly more interesting 
and more helpful—not to mention sexier and better 
written—than that done by the statist scolds and 
Party prophets, their philosophy has a similar faith 
in the continuation of particular forms of the old 
world. 


we wont see this new world. The despair of grow¬ 
ing older into this same world, of not being our 
youngest, bravest, strongest selves in a new revo¬ 
lutionary earth. I am intimately familiar with such 
despair, as I imagine in the face of rising fascism, 
ecological collapse, white-supremacist retrench¬ 
ment and continual economic crises, many of 
you are. But such despair is just the fear and pain 
produced by the crushing weight of this world, 
the knowledge that, without the revolution, well, 
we’ll never get out of this world alive. 

This fear must be reckoned with. But it is not the 
basis for a politics of liberation, and, over the 
long term, No Future Nihilism, like any politics of 
despair, will slowly evolve into an accommodation 
with this world as it is. 


Where our socialists see the nation and state as the 
tools of a potentially different society, our nihilists 
see collapse and decay as the only certainty, and so 
struggle can only be built within and against the 
collapse and decay. Both positions are similarly 
overconfident in their vision of the future. The revo¬ 
lution is much more likely to come out of the riots 
and unrest that face collapse and crisis than out 
of some unified communist party at the helm of a 
flourishing social democracy. But the nihilists don’t 
believe it’s coming at all, rather that there is only the 
organization and action of ourselves in resistance, 
survival and solidarity within the ongoing collapse. 
No justice, just us. 

Maybe. But perhaps such an answer speaks to 
nothing so much as the despair of those who’ve felt 
movements collapse in and around themselves. In 
such despair, we begin to believe that the movement 
was the goal in the first place: that ecstasy and pow¬ 
er that we felt in the streets was the thing, not mere¬ 
ly a sign of its immanence. We’d give anything to be 
in the streets with our friends again: maybe that’s all 
there is. It would certainly be better than this. 

Instead, perhaps we might recognize that despair 
for what it is: the possibility that, in our lifetimes 


Stay strong comrades. Love each other, treat each 
other as best you can, do what pieces of agitation, 
creativity and care, large and small, you are capa¬ 
ble of. The revolution is the combination of in¬ 
surrection and communization, and we can point 
ourselves toward both in the short term, pushing, 
fighting, creating where we can. Filling this miser¬ 
able world with what beautiful, joyous energy we 
think might destroy it, someday. It probably wont. 
But all revolutions seem impossible, until after¬ 
wards, when they seem inevitable. If history is any 
guide, the future is unknowable. Which might just 
mean it exists. 




THE PRISM AT 
ROCK BOTTOM 

by Tennessee Jones 


s it possible to just be human? This question 
has been with me, in various forms, since I 
was a child. The initial desire, I think, came 
from wanting to know what might be universal in 
human experience, for I had felt, for as long as I could 
remember, as if I were outside this experience. I aban¬ 
doned the idea of the ‘universal’ in my late teens, some¬ 
what heartbroken, when I realized it was meaningless. 
Every attempt led only to erasure, to the flattening, of 
someone’s experience. Every lens was fractured, incom¬ 
plete. But I never abandoned the idea that there is some 
way to acknowledge the fact that we are all alive, that all 
objects and creatures exist, swimming in this shared air 
and beyond it, and that this facticity is very important. 

In May of 2014, after a particularly long and terrible 
winter in New York that still had its cold fingers in us, 

I saw Samuel Delaney speak on a panel about queer¬ 
ness and writing. The first question from the moderator 
made me wince. ‘How do you define queerness?’ The 
panel looked a little flummoxed. There was silence, and 
then Delaney answered: ‘I think some things are beyond 
the realm of definition or defining. Concepts like com¬ 
munity, identity. We all have particular experiences. We 
learn what these things mean by living, by watching and 
learning from one another. And what they mean is all 
very particular.’ 

When he said this, I had a good laugh at myself. It 
made me feel uncomfortable, but the discomfort was 
good and necessary. Somehow, this had not occurred to 
me in such a long time that I’d forgotten I’d ever known 
it. I went outside about halfway through the panel and 
had a cigarette on Hester. The sun was setting very pin- 
kly on a brick building. Some guy walking by dropped 
something and I picked it up for him. I hadn’t felt as 
good as I did then, in that moment, in months. 

A little later, in discussion of the same question, 
Delaney said this: ‘We don’t get up in the morning and 
think about our identity. If we did, it would drive us cra¬ 
zy. We get up instead and have breakfast, do the dishes. 


We think about what we will do during the day in¬ 
stead.’ 

When he said this, I had a good laugh at myself. It 
made me feel uncomfortable, but the discomfort was 
good and necessary. Somehow, this had not occurred 
to me in such a long time that I’d forgotten I’d ever 
known it. I went outside about halfway through the 
panel and had a cigarette on Hester. The sun was set¬ 
ting very pinkly on a brick building. Some guy walk¬ 
ing by dropped something and I picked it up for him. 

I hadn’t felt as good as I did then, in that moment, in 
months. 

*** 

1 still remember the moment someone told 
me race doesn’t exist. I was standing in the 

library of our collective house in Richmond, 
nineteen. He said it casually, as if this were common 
knowledge, and I had no idea what he was talking 
about. There were so many questions, but I was 
ashamed to ask them. My first thought, I think, was 
bizarrely childish. Like we were all super-heroes; like 
we could change our DNA. It just profoundly made 
no sense to me. I’d spent the first eighteen years of my 
life in an Appalachian town famous for a lynching and 
racist expulsion. The first and only time I ever saw a 
black person on the street in my town, the kids on the 
bus shouted out the windows and threw things at him. I 
said something, I don’t know what, and one of the older 
kids called me a nigger-lover and sprayed me down 
with a can of aerosol deodorant he pulled out his gym 
bag. 

After my roommate told me this, I went to the li¬ 
brary in downtown Richmond and checked out a lot of 
books to figure out what the hell he was talking about. I 
took at face value that all forms of oppression are con¬ 
nected—my first girlfriend had introduced me to bell 
hooks when I was 17—but I really had no idea what this 

meant. It was just a slogan I believed in. 

*** 



1 remember, too, the first time I met a trans per¬ 
son who knew they were trans. We met in hand 
to waist shackles, being led towards a holding cell, 
so new to transition that he didn’t mind sharing his 
given name. We ended up sharing a cell together. We 
ended up fucking. We made each other bleed. When 
we got out, we hitched around the country together for 
months. It was the first time, I think, I’d come close to 
much of feeling anything with sex, in those times that 
we made each other bloody, that we blacked one anoth¬ 
er’s eyes. It was always easy to take a punch. In it, you 
could actually feel something. He was a mirror. I started 
to think that maybe it made sense, why I’d always hated 
wearing dresses so much that I’d let my mother beat me 

striped before I’d put one on to go to church. 

*** 

1 remember when I finally understood just how 
fucked up the term ‘white trash’ is, and just start¬ 
ed calling myself trash. I was older than you would 
expect. 

*** 

W hat I do not remember is realizing my 
family was poor. I don’t remember the 
first time I felt less than human, or the first 
I felt trapped, or had the compulsion to hide myself. 

I don’t remember the first time I felt lonely, or when 
I stopped having faith that anything good would ever 
happen to me. I do remember the first day of school, 
and not being able to read anything except for my name. 
I kicked the chain link fence and dug in the mud when 
they let us out for recess. I watched the other kids. I 

didn’t understand what they were doing. 

*** 

had always said, up until the time that I had a 
nervous breakdown, that nothing bad had ever 
happened to me. I had been born white and in the 
US; I’d always had a roof over my head and never been 
hungry. My father was an abusive drunk but he didn’t 
beat or fuck us. That bad things had happened was some¬ 
thing I could admit to myself, when I was alone, and then 
immediately feel guilty for that admission. 

I never felt guilty for being white (by white, I mean not 
only color, but the confluence of power and capital) 
though until after I moved to New York. And even this 
took many years. I had to become white before I could 
feel guilty for it. Despite being, in phenotype and culture, 
so white that my parents had no idea where we came 
from, it did not take long to realize that my middle- and 
upper-middle class white friends had a much different 


lived experience of whiteness than me. Phenotype 
and the amount of education and cultural capital I’d 
acquired for myself ostensibly erased this difference 
between us. In the years before I came to fear and 
distrust them, I saw more of myself in the black and 
brown faces of the people in my neighborhood who 
were poor than in the people I’d chosen to spend time 
with. I saw in them my mother, my father. I began to 
think of myself as a gray ghost. I told almost no one 
this, and the few I did disclose to were transplanted 
Appalachians. They said ‘You be careful who you say 
that to.’ 

I came to New York with a backpack, a shitty public 
high school education, and $150 after I paid first 
month’s rent. I came without any kind of safety net, 
other than a sort of ready-made community of rad¬ 
icals I’d met through activism. I knew that I wanted 
to die with as few regrets as possible, that I could not 
stand the misery of being poor my entire life, that I 
wanted to be a writer, and that whatever I might at¬ 
tain, I wanted to find a way to give back to people who 
needed it more. My mantra had always been ‘Success 
or Suicide,’ which I suppose sounds dramatic, but my 
stability, insofar as I’ve ever been stable, had always 
hinged on extremes. To push so nakedly against the 
force of one’s own will is desperately uncomfortable, 
but you get a lot of shit done. 

I very much wanted to live; yet I was in so much 
constant psychic pain that I did not care so much if 
I died. What I wanted mostly was to not waste time. 

I conducted my life within a dissociative fear/ful/ 
lessness I was entirely unaware of. The escape strategy 
of suicide was taken from me when my best friend 
jumped in the Susquehanna River. This gave me no 
choice but to lived talked my way into a publishing 
job, put myself through school, got my first book 
published, fell in love again and again, each time 
with astonishing transformation and severity. I was 
mind-numbingly depressed through all of this; I’d 
been mind-numbingly depressed my entire life. But I 
traveled as constantly as my life would allow, I grew a 
savings account, and I entered grad school for writing. 

Around this time, I was awarded a fellowship that 
would allow me to do nothing but write for the first 
time in my life and paid a modicum of middle class 
income. My partner moved in—it was the first mo¬ 
nogamous relationship I’d ever had—and we started 
looking to buy a house in Brooklyn after the market 
crashed. Everything I’d worked for I was on the cusp 




of achieving. I was twenty-eight years old. For the first 
time in my life, I could breathe. I’d been in New York for 
six years. It felt like much longer. 

*** 

T he days were long and good after I got the 

fellowship in grad school. Used to fifteen-hour 
days of dumb jobs and undergrad, I was 
thankful just to have time to myself. My partner and 
I built a garden; we were very much in love with each 
other. We both had the sense, I think, that we were 
growing up together, and that growing up was good. 

In retrospect, I guess it’s not a surprise that I fell apart 
when my life finally started to feel comfortable. I’d come 
from a place where if you broke, you would stay broken. 
There’d never been the margin for that error before. 

I’d always felt I was walking on a tightrope across the 
chasm of what my parents had told me I could expect 
out of being alive. So much of me believed—and still 
believes—that it is foolish to expect anything other than 
bad things happening. 

I’ve spoken with many friends about denial, as 
if we are self-aware enough to partially know when it 
is happening. But that is not what denial is; to halfway 
know is something different. One cannot be aware of 
denial; its nature is the not-knowing. Before I was living 
with the aforementioned partner, I loved a woman who 
is a survivor. She started having flashbacks while we 
were together that landed her in the hospital. I thought 
there was no way I could understand her experience, 
and at the time I truly didn’t. But with all this time to 
write fiction, I finally came to excavate my own expe¬ 
rience, to dig through the sediment of years, and see 
its true shape, to understand how my soul had been 
warped around it. 

I’d always known that I’d had a years-long relation¬ 
ship with a sadistic and probably sociopathic older 
cousin that had started when I was very young. This 
was something I believed I’d never allowed myself to 
feel shame about. I told my lovers about it, I joked with 
people I trusted, and I used the story to say fuck you to 
people who felt no qualms talking ignorant shit about 
Appalachia. That I’d had an incestuous relationship and 
did not appear to be a hillbilly seemed to disarm them. 
It stopped the white trash’ jokes cold. But as I worked 
on the novel, this relationship with my cousin began to 
come to the fore. I started to remember things I hadn’t 
forgotten, but that had never felt visceral. They were so 
bizarre that I didn’t quite believe they’d happened. 


My father died unexpectedly the summer before 
I started grad school, in July of 2007. My aunt left a 
message on the answering machine to tell me, using 
my old name. I didn’t feel much of anything about 
it when I found out he was gone. I went back to the 
mountains for the funeral, and at my grandmother’s 
house my cousin laid his hands on my shoulders as if 
he owned me, and asked me how I was doing. What 
was terrible was how much I still wanted to be owned. 

I did not know then, would not know for years, that 
this touch cracked me open. The flashbacks started 
soon after, the uncontrollable fantasies that made me 
feel more alive than really anything else. It was per¬ 
haps the most intense sexual feeling I’d ever had. 

*** 

couple months later, coming home one 
night from workshop shit-faced on the 
train, I wrote in my notebook, in hand-writ- 
could hardly read later, about the town I grew up in. 

I woke up the next morning realizing the novel I was 
writing was larger than I thought, and that the way to 
illustrate that all forms of oppression are connected 
would be to connect the power dynamic of my experi¬ 
ence with incest to the psychic hollowing out I’d been 
afflicted with by growing up in an all-white town that 
celebrated genocide. I went home again to do research 
on the expulsion; there was surprisingly little to find. 

I read books about lynchings and was horrified by my 
lack of reaction. The fiction I wrote was as unfeeling as 
the short paragraphs in textbooks that are written as 
if history is done and gone, and not still happening. I 
spent months imagining what it would have been like 
to witness a lynching, to be subject and object to and 
of them, and what effects this kind of dehumanizing 
violence must have on all of us, but on the white psy¬ 
che in particular, and whether these effects are cog¬ 
nized or not. I got as close as I could, and as I wrote 
these pages, I found I no longer wanted to exist in this 
country, on this earth. 

During this time, the flashbacks about my cousin 
began taking over my waking reality. I drank a lot; I 
did drugs; I got hooked on porn. I stopped having sex 
with my girlfriend and she suffered without knowing 
why she was suffering. I had no idea what was hap¬ 
pening to me, and was deeply ashamed of every action 
I made. By the time I left her two years later. I’d been 
in a hellish underworld for about three years. I drank 
the ash-flecked wine left on the bedside table from 
the night before with sleep still in my eyes. I smoked 



cigarettes and weed like breathing. My cousin was al¬ 
ways there. Some days I welcomed him like I was getting 
one over on God. I jerked off until every muscle in my 
body was sore. Others, he just wouldn’t leave; it didn’t 
matter what I did to obliterate the part of my brain that 
was supposed to be ‘me’. 

During these years, I became paranoid, insomni¬ 
ac, and agoraphobic. I went days and days, sometimes 
weeks, without seeing anyone or leaving the house, 
afraid that people on the street would kill me, and 
perhaps more keenly, that they would somehow know I 
was wasting my life. I couldn’t look anyone in the eyes 
because I feared they would be able to see how much I 
hated them, which was, of course, the refraction of how 
much I hated myself. I left the house to buy booze and 
smokes and food when I had to, but when I got back to 
the safety of my house, it wasn’t safe because my cous¬ 
in was still there. I stopped seeing my friends. I don’t 
remember at what point I gave up the hope that I might 
ever recover, and started drinking with the hope of kill¬ 
ing myself. My body didn’t die, but at some point, I did. 
Perhaps, by the time this happened, I had already long 
been dead. 

*** 

I t is difficult to come to terms with what has hap¬ 
pened to us. It is even more difficult to come to 
terms with what we do to ourselves in reaction to all 
that has happened. There’s always the belief that we 
have a choice. Sometimes we do, and sometimes we do 
not. I understand, now, what happened to me. I faced 
my terror; I survived it. At the time of this writing, I 
am still trying to recover from what I did to myself. My 
consciousness has not yet caught up to its present. The 
young girl who kicked at the chain link fence finally un¬ 
derstands she did nothing wrong. The 30-year-old man 
who went crazy and wrecked his life keeps forgetting 
that I have chosen to live, that I am someone different 
now. This 30-year-old man doesn’t want to admit that 
some scars are permanent. He’s still trying to turn back 
time. He wants his imagined innocence. 

A friend who read an earlier, very different version 
of this essay told me that she felt it was infected by 
nostalgia for a return to The Garden. To a place where 
we are unaffected by trauma and culture, where we have 
not sinned nor been sinned against. To where we are 
whole and all that should not have happened did not 
happen because it should not have happened. I chewed 
the inside of my cheek. I knew she was right. We are all 
Cyborgs now. Our Garden cannot be looked back upon. 


Our moments must be looked towards, and they must 
also be Now. 

When I think about how to imagine a different 
lived experience while in the stream of this utterly 
fucked up and completely beautiful world, I come 
back to the late spring and summer of 2012. I’d been 
single and celibate for eight months, off of the booze 
but still haunted by my cousin, and I’d woken up to 
the fact that I was living in the Underworld. I was 
conscious of my deadness, and conscious for the 
first time, of the possibility of rebirth. I think of this 
time—when I understood that rock bottom was not 
a pit, but a vast world that included peaks and rivers 
and valleys, and a night sky the stars shined against— 
as Afterlife. From there, in that bottom, I could see 
just how narrow that tightrope I’d walked upon had 
always been. And around me, in that vastness, was the 
wreckage of all I’d had to ignore to keep my footing 
upon it for all those years. I understand that if I were 
to come out of this luminous dis-reality, it would not 
be to rebuild with the wreckage of what I’d known. It 
would be formed of substance I had not been able to 
previously imagine. 

I have been prone to what I used to consider 
transcendental experiences my entire life. I remember, 
maybe around age ten, while my parents were going 
at each other like dogs in the front half of the trailer, 
staring at the shine of light on the footboard of my 
bed and thinking I saw god there. I’d walk around in 
the woods and lose hours, and not be able to tell any¬ 
one what had happened. It wasn’t that I didn’t know; 
it was that I didn’t want people to think I was crazy. I’d 
put my hands out in front of me and walk through the 
trees, looking for another world like dousing for water. 

I remember — I don’t know what age I was, or 
the circumstance (but it must have been later on in 
high school, because I’d already politicized myself, 
and I felt always on fire with the horror of all that had 
happened, and was continually happening, to count¬ 
less people and groups of people, destroying countless 
universes, all across the globe) but I remember I was 
looking at my hands, maybe. I was certainly sitting in 
front of my typewriter, wondering what the fuck had 
happened here and what could be done to fix it. And I 
thought about what it would look like if human beings 
evolved, what form our spirits and bodies would take, 
and it occurred to me that we would turn into pure 
light. 

There is a part of me that still believes this. 

*** 



1 didn’t understand until I was in my mid-thirties 
that the world I’d been looking for was this one. 

I didn’t know, until I began to recover from falling 
apart, that I’d been living outside of my body for pretty 
much my entire life, and that those transcendental expe¬ 
riences, in large part, were the times that I actually came 
back within myself. 

This was perhaps the strangest, and most wonderful 
and terrible time in my life so far. I was 33, and was 
present in my body, on a consistent basis, for the first 
time I could recall, and for the first time, I knew what 
to call this. I was practicing somatic therapy and medi¬ 
tation and I’d begun to have energetic visions. I stopped 
relying so much on my intellect, for intellect had proven 
itself to be only one tool, and it was deformed, hope¬ 
lessly colonized; I’d spent my entire life simultaneously 
pulling myself out of holes and digging them deeper 
with it. I put my fear of being alone into a forest of pine 
trees I grew out of my left hand. I let the anxiety pour 
out of my upturned arms, and the energy was the shape 
of snakes disappearing into the late afternoon grass. 

I rewrote narratives I’d had my entire life in a single 
evening, not upon paper but within my body. Some 
spirits told me something about my best friend on a 
mountain in North Carolina, and when she came, later 
that evening, to my cabin I asked: ‘Why haven’t you ever 
believed anything I’ve told you about my childhood?’ 
She said: ‘I’m sorry. I couldn’t believe what you told me 
because I wouldn’t have survived it.’ I went to my moth¬ 
er and asked her if she’d ever felt safe. She burst into 
tears. ‘Safe,’ she said. ‘I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.’ I told her there’d never been a reason for any of 
the terrible things that had happened to us, to my father 
and her father, back and further back, all the way to the 
beginning. She told me she was sorry for everything 
she’d done to me, that there was no way she could have 
known any better at the time. I forgave her, had already 
forgiven her. That other world, the un/imagined one, is 
always already here, the same as the old one, but differ¬ 
ent. It is only visible in the light of forever. 

There was a period of two weeks in which I lived 
the entire time in the eternal now. I had no thought 
of what would happen, no fear of the fear. There was 
only the motion of happening. Each interaction I had 
with strangers, with friends, I at once did not think of 
the ways we are socially constructed—how we are cut 
into parts—nor did I forget the existence of this. It was 
seamless. During this time, I saw the possibility of what 
it might mean to be alive if we allow ourselves to die in 
order to come back as something other, to surrender 


ourselves of all we’ve ever been afraid of. It was be¬ 
yond anything I’d been able to imagine, to be nothing 
other than simply myself, and to love people, unfet¬ 
tered, in their singularity, for no reason other than for 
the fact that they exist, and that we exist together, in 
this world Giorgio Agamben refers to as The Irrepara¬ 
ble. 

I understood that it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility to grow a new soul in a single morning. 

I saw that when we love ourselves down to the mar¬ 
row and beyond, to before and after the edges of the 
known, to before and after our ancestors and us as 
ancestors turning back to the earth, that it is not possi¬ 
ble to deny someone else their humanness in even the 
slightest of ways. In this state, it is impossible to be 
anything other than that which you are, and impossi¬ 
ble not to see the sameness of difference/the difference 
of sameness of this particularity in others. I under¬ 
stood that self-hate is the blood oil dominator culture 
runs on, and that absolute love is what is required to 
stop the machine that is destroying us. I could not 
stand knowing this. It was too simple. My heart broke. 

*** 

D uring that two-week period, I thought I was 
‘cured’ of whatever it was that had been both¬ 
ering me my whole life. And then the feeling 
began to fade, in slow degrees over the weeks, the 
clarity muddied, the eddies of anxiety came back and 
knocked me out of time, I grew afraid of people. I 
believed again all the lies I’d told and been told about 
myself. It was hard to buy a pack of cigarettes. People 
edged away from me. We can sense one another’s fear, 
conscious or not. The world did not stop singing the 
song it is always singing, but I grew deaf again to it. 
That clarity, in such longevity, has never come back. I 
am left, now, not with the remains of what happened 
to me, but what I did to destroy myself during the 
years in which I disintegrated into the fault lines of my 
experience, and with what I know is possible. And I 
am so very tired from it. 

Seven years have passed since my father’s death. 

I’d always had this idea that if he and I ever had a 
drink together, made a late night of it, that we’d work 
everything out. He died before this could happen. In 
June of 2014,1 went home to take care of my mom 
after surgery, and one evening went to visit his moun- 
taintop grave. The moss was growing up over it. I sat 
down on it, maybe where his chest would have been. 


opened a beer, and talked out loud to him. I told him I 
understood, finally, why he drank. I told him I knew it 
didn’t have anything to do with me. I told him he was 
forgiven, and then I asked him to stop haunting me. I’ve 
known for some time my father lives in my face—he 
didn’t have any front teeth the entire time I was growing 
up, and this affected the way my father did everything— 
and when I feel uncomfortable, I feel my mouth twisting 
around in the ways that his always did, I feel in those 
constrictions the urge to hide. I clinked the beer against 
the stone with my father’s name on it, and then poured 
the rest onto his grave. 

That night, I camped alone on a mountain ridge that 
has been in our family for generations. I sat in a lawn 
chair and looked out into the dark. It comes up from the 
ground there, not down from the sky. I was waiting for 
my father to come, of course, and for him to leave. Time 
passed, the dark fell, and eventually my mouth and lips, 
and then tongue, and then the muscles of my esopha¬ 
gus began to move of their own accord. This lasted for 
a long time. When it was done, the white T-shirt I wore 
was wet with spit I didn’t remember letting fall from my 
mouth. There is nothing transcendental or supernatural 
about this, of course. I am just finally aware of my body 
and its myriad senses. I’m aware there is no separation 
between its corporeal and energetic aspects. 

If there is a Garden, if there is healing, it is bloom¬ 
ing with the transmutation that occurs from scarring. 

It is a place where the sun shines both fierce and calm, 
the shadows forever changing with experience. It is 
not a frozen moment to be attained; there are no gates 
around it. It is a place where our color, our gender, our 
economic status—all of it—is woven into the fabric of 
the organic, not forgotten, but simultaneously accepted 
as the real and unreal. This perhaps, is the place where 
we might forgive each other for what is unforgiveable. 
Where we might see that what has been done to one of 
us has been done to all of us. I perhaps no longer believe 
that I will heal from my passing on this earth, that I will 
ever evince the light of what is most true in me, or that I 
might know, beyond the passing of an eternal moment, 
what it really feels like to be alive. I perhaps no longer 
believe in this for myself, but I will not say that what 
happened to me is more or less terrible, or more or less 
real, than anything that has happened to anyone else. 
And I will not say that my own damage, or the impos¬ 
sibility of my own healing, precludes this possibility for 
anyone else. I will not say healing is a privilege of the 
privileged, though privilege—the time, the space, the 
ability to pass in whatever ways—plays an undeniable 


part in its facilitation. None of this would have been 
possible, for me, if I’d had to worry about money. It’s 
been a long time since I have; it is still strange to me 
that writing has, for a moment that keeps seeming 
like it will end and then doesn’t, brought me into a 
different class and cultural bracket. I’ve worked my 
entire life, unknowingly, despite, and in capitulation 
to Power, to whiten myself. This whiteness, the ab¬ 
sence and gone of the Appalachian gray, I wake up 
into each morning and it still feels like a mask, but it 
is one that never comes off. It is indelibly changing my 
features, not just in the lines around my mouth but in 
the contours of my ineffable. No, I did not want to be 
poor my entire life, and so I am not. The price of this 
is part of my soul becoming snow blind. Privilege is 
a two-edged sword, for its true function in the larg¬ 
er machinery of dominator culture is to enable the 
denial of experience, to cut us off from what makes 
us human, to take from us knowledge of the places 
where we must mourn, and the places, too, where we 
must celebrate, alone and together. The landscape of 
privilege is a monstrous place where monstrous things 
grow, unable to discover or feel the ways in which they 
have become monstrous. 

*** 

here have been many times in the course 
of recovery —and by this I mean the process 
of deciding to live —when I’ve felt that I’ve 
returned to a living world that I no longer under¬ 
stand. I have always defined myself according to the 
limitations of the ways in which I have been op¬ 
pressed and the itinerant traumas that have resulted 
from these oppressions. Having so defined myself in 
the terms of oppositional subject position(s), I have 
experienced an emotional backlash and confusion 
regarding recent cultural changes that I’d given up 
hope of seeing, if not in my lifetime, then certainly 
this soon. I awoke to a world in which Laverne Cox 
was on the cover of Time, where articles about trans 
people in mainstream news outlets are so numerous 
that I stopped reading them, to Black Lives Matter 
and mainstream coverage of murder perpetrated by 
the police, to casual articles on privilege, trauma, 
white fragility, and white denial/supremacy. I have 
found these changes, particularly in terms of trans 
representation, to be both heartening and destabiliz¬ 
ing. As my friend Bryn (Rest in Power, 2016) once 
said, ‘What the hell am I supposed to do now that 
everybody looooves trans people? I liked it better 




when we were just supposed to be hiding in our 
rooms feeling tragic.’ 

Things are getting better (which is not to 
say that they aren’t in many ways getting worse), 
but I find that it’s hard for me to acknowledge 
and rejoice in the getting better. One of the 
natures of post-traumatic stress is a feeling that 
reality is unchangeable or in stasis, a condition 
that I’ve called ‘ Afterlife .’ Though I feel I have 
entered again into a dynamic world, I find that 
I am still beholden to this psychic condition. 
Somewhere in the course of my recovery I 
became no longer legible to myself if I do not 
view my experience through the lens of endless 
mourning. Put another way, the dedication to 
processing my suffering has become, like drink¬ 
ing or drugs, an outmoded and dysfunctional 
coping mechanism. 

This tendency, which I see in myself and 
in some of my close friends, is to hold onto our 
suffering because it is safe—we know its twists 
and turns—and also because it is how we’ve 
come to understand ourselves. I have such a dif¬ 
ficult time making sense of the world when I feel 
good that I sometimes sabotage my well-being 
in order to invoke the known and saintly pas¬ 
sageways of my own trauma. I do this because 
I’ve not yet learned what to do with feelings 
of goodness, and also because letting fall shut 
the sealing stone on the catacombs of the trau¬ 
mas I’ve processed—and the habits I’ve formed 
around them—means that I will have to take full 
responsibility for my life. I find this absolutely 
terrifying. I find it terrifying because it means I 
will have to be seen, and that I will have to act. 
But if I am terminally aggrieved, dysfunction¬ 
al—broken—then I am safe from having to give 
back, in whatever way that I might, what I have 
acquired. 

I’ve come to understand my devotion to my 
past—and this is because I’m at a stage in my re¬ 
covery where I do sometimes have choices about 
how to feel—as a kind of abdication of acknowl¬ 
edging my privilege. For me, taking responsibili¬ 
ty for my life means coming to more fully under¬ 
stand the price of the ticket of whiteness, and 
to look at the way my subject position as a poor 
person has kept me from coming to terms with 
this price, and from fully acknowledging the 
ways in which I benefit from white supremacy. 


It means renouncing fatalism—the idea that I cannot change, 
and am therefore unable to act, in whatever ways that I might, 
against the forces in this country that have always and con¬ 
tinue killing people. What is the point of all this healing, both 
culturally and individually, if it is not to pay forward what 
we’ve learned towards the liberation and healing of others? 
What is the point of healing if not to make our experiences 
less violent and more fulfilling so that we might live, not just 
according to the confines of our identities, but also beyond the 
parameters of these identifications? 

How do we see what is obscured to us? How do we prevent 
forgetting what we’ve already known when our material (and 
psychic) circumstances become more comfortable? How do 
we hold space and acknowledge the experience of others when 
we feel this acknowledgement threatens to destabilize and 
erase not only our own experience, but our very personhood? 

I think the process of answering these questions and living 
according to what is found there is necessary for evolution— 
and I believe too, that we must speak openly and compassion¬ 
ately with each other about what we fear and love most about 
ourselves, in order to imagine—and to live—what we haven’t 
yet been able to imagine. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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A.M. GITTLITZ is a freelance writer, delivery guy, and gentleman crusty living in 
Brooklyn. His most recent zine is KAMIKAZA about the life and death of Yugoslavian 
chaos punk, Satan Panonski. ALAN W. MOORE worked with the artists’ group Colab 
and helped start the cultural center ABC No Rio in New York City. His latest book is 
Occupation Culture: Art & Squatting in the City from Below (Minor Compositions, 2015). 
ANDALUSIA KNOLL is a freelance journalist from NYC, based in Mexico City and with 
her heart in Guerrero. She is a frequent contributor to AJ+, VICE News, and Democracy 
Now! and is currently working on the graphic novel, Alive You Took Them. Singer/Song¬ 
writer, ANNA BANANA from Indiana - now based in Brooklyn — was a member of the 
Region Rock all-star bands, Twat Sauce, Otter Spice ,and Dos Tornados. Her LP, Anna 
Banana Live at The Pickle Barrel is witty, racous, out of print. BARRY McGEE, this issue’s 
back cover artist, lives in San Francisco and surfs every day. His eponymous mid-ca¬ 
reer retrospective was at Berkeley Art Museum in 2012. BRAD LACKEY is a self-taught 
photographer, urban explorer, and carpenter. He heads Lackey Construction in Portland, 
OR. Writer, choreographer, and musician, BRONTEZ PURNELL is the author of Johnny, 
Would You Love Me If My Dick Were Bigger? and the director of the Bay-Area based 
Brontez Purnell Dance Company. His band, Younger Lovers is now on tour in Europe. 

CA CONRADs childhood included selling cut flowers along the highway for his mother 
and helping her shoplift. He is the author of eight books of poetry and essays. The latest, 
ECODEVIANCE: (Soma)tics for the Future Wilderness (Wave Books), is the winner of the 
2015 Believer Magazine Book Award. COLIN ATROPHY HAGENDORF is the author 
of the blog and book, Slice Harvester, and the podcast, Radio Harvester. Slice Harvester, 
is now out in paperback from Simon and Schuster. CHUCK LOOSE formerly of The 
Crumbs and Chickenhead, is now owner of Iron Forge Press. An art show of his gig 
posters, 12 Years of Rock History, recently opened at Inchoate Gallery in Ft. Lauderdale, 

FL. Issue #6 of his zine, Get Loose, came out this Fall. DANNY LYON’s retrospectice, 
Message to The Future, opened summer 2016 at The Whitney. When he sent these photos, 
Lyon told me he’d been out shooting anti-Trump protests in the streets of New York City. 
He wrote, “The fuckers can’t stop the future!” DAVE MORSE is now the co-owner of 
Better Read Than Dead Books in Punk Alley, Brooklyn, NY and plays guitar in Nandas. 

His chapbook of poems, Sermons, is out now on Molasses Press. E. CONNER’S excellent 
zine, Toofworm, recently celebrated its tenth anniversary. Her new band is Libby Schaff’s 
Guillotine, based in Oakland. Artist and filmmaker, EMILY PIPER FORMAN is is an 
instigator, garbologist & L. A. Tenants Union member. FINN is a member of the Bay Area’s 
Station 40 and Coffee Not Cops collectives. They live in San Francisco. NYC punk legend, FLY ORR is a squatter, artist, and creator of the mag, PEEPS . 

Her drawing of Joey Ramone in this issue was included in the recent Queens Museum exhibition, Hey! Ho! Lets Go: Ramones and the Birth of Punk. 

IVY JEANNE McCLELLAND is an artist, activist, musician, and founder of the Healing Arts Studio, an ongoing art project that focuses on communi¬ 
ty trauma from displacement. Her work has appeared at Berkeley Museum, Oakland Museum of Fine Arts, and Yerba Buena Center for The Arts. She 
lives in San Francisco and sings in Black Rainbow whenever possible. JACOB BERENDES is the founder of Worcester’ MA’s now-defunct but fondly 
remembered thrist store/art venue, Happy Birthday, Mike Leslie, and the newspaper, Mothers News. He lives in Providence. JASMINE PLATT is an 
English Writing graduate of Boise State University, with previous membership to both the University of Maryland’s MFA program and to the Poetry 
and Literature Center of the Library of Congress. She lives in Idaho. Miami’s JASON HANDLESMAN is a member of the Huffer Collective and re¬ 
cords music under the name, The President. JAWSH NEEDSIN makes hardcore gig flyers in Brooklyn. Hit em up! JOE PORTER, widely recognized 
as the nicest man in punk, now sings for Midnight Calls. JOHN DANIA, aka John Hocevar taught me how to dumpster dive, gave me my first Wipers 
tape, and is the only columnist to appear in all of the issues of SCAM that had contributors. A co-founder of Students For A Free Tibet, today he is the 
Oceans Campaign Director for Greenpeace USA. JOSH BAYER’s successful self-published comics include the series, Suspect Device, and Raw Power. 

He drew the cover for SCAM #9 and lives in Harlem. LESLIE DREYER is an artist, educator and anti-eviction organizer. She creates collaborative public 
art interventions, tactical performance, media spectacles and unsanctioned installations from within movements fighting for a right to the city and an 
equitable future. MAURA FEATHERYTHING is an artist, musician, puppet maker, and professional witch in Portland, OR. MICHAEL McCANNE, a 
key player in the so-called “1011 School”, has written for Art in America, Brooklyn Rail, New Inquiry, and Baffler.com. MIKE TAYLOR, the editor of the 
long-running mag, Late-Era Clash, has spent the past several years making a series of five immense silk-screened limited edition artist books for Booklyn. 
His show, Condensed Flesh, opened at IDIO Gallery in Bushwick Fall 2016. OMAR ANGULOs work can be seen at omarangulo.net / audioelectric, 
net. His last piece for SCAM appeared in issue #2, January 1994. In a story that echoes that of Handelsman’s, PEAR told me that he was once caught 
doing graffiti in Chicago and was sentenced by the judge to read Judge Mathis’ biography! The elusive vandal left his contribution to this issue taped in 
a phone booth across the street from Tony Serra’s office. PRIYA RAY is an artist and musician based in Asheville, NC. She plays violin and sings in one 
of the all-time great Miami bands, Kreamy Lectric Santa. Her new project, DIYabled, seeks to find community solutions to help make DIY spaces more 
handicapped accessible. REBECCA GIORDANO, a member of The INGZ Collective, is a curator who lives with her floppy basset hound, Gus, in Austin. 
SCOTT CRACKROCK is the maker of Carter zine and the “Brandon” comics series. His last comic, “Wilton Manors”, appeared in Scam #3, July, 1997. 
TENNESSEE JONES is the author of Deliver Me From Nowhere (Soft Skull 2004). He is currently in a dual master’s program at Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary and Silberman School of Social Work for Divinity and Social Work, and an artist-in-residence at Lower Manhattan Cultural Council. 

WILLIE OSTERWEIL, an editor at The New Inquiry and the singer of the punk band, Vulture Shit, splits his time between Manchester (UK) and the 
hallways of 1011. His book, In Defense of Looting, is forthcoming from Verso Press in Spring 2017. 



submarine to go to the bottom of the Arctic Sea in order 
to avoid SCAM deadline and emails from editor... 
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After San Francisco’s new mayor announced imminent 
plans to “clean up” downtown with a new corporate “dot 
com corridor” and arts district—featuring the new head¬ 
quarters of Twitter and Burning Man—curators Erick Lyle, 
Chris Johanson and Kal Spelletich brought over 100 artists 
and activists together with residents fearing displacement 
to consider utopian aspirations and plot alternative futures 
for the city. The resulting exhibition, Streetopia, was a mas¬ 
sive anti-gentrification art fair that took place in venues 
throughout the city, featuring daily free talks, performanc¬ 
es, skillshares and a free community kitchen out of the gal¬ 
lery. This book brings together all of the art and ephemera 
from the now-infamous show, featuring work by Swoon, 
Barry McGee, Emory Douglas, Monica Canilao, Rigo 23, 
Xara Thustra, Ryder Cooley and many more. Essays and 
interviews with key participants consider the effectiveness 
of Streetopia’s projects while offering a deeper rumination 
on the continuing search for community in today’s increas¬ 
ingly homogenous and gentrified cities. 

Published by Booklyn 

Edited by Erick Lyle. Text by Rebecca Solnit, Chris Kraus, 

Sarah Schulman, Chris Johanson, Sam Green, Daphne Gottlieb, 
A.C. Thompson, Renny Pritikin, Amy Franceschini, Antonio 
Roman-Alcala, Jesse Drew, V. Vale, Kal Spelletich, James Tracy, 

Isaac Jackson, Amos Gregory, Roxy Monoxide, Eve Ekman, 

Joey Alone, The Water Underground. Interviews with Ernest 
Callenbach, Ivy Jeanne McClelland, Sy Wagon. 



DAMAGED 


TH£ iroH Of SLACK fws CLASSIC 
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Written during the wake of Occupy, this issue of 
SCAM looks back to the formation of another influ¬ 
ential movement - the early LA Punk/Hardcore 
movement and the creation of a classic Black Flag 
LP. Based on interviews with all participants. 
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SCAM goes home to Miami to cover Art Basel 
during the foreclosure crisis and comes back 
with this early look at the phenomena now 
known as “artwashing”. Includes coverage of Take 
Back The Land actions in downtown Miami. 



Vertigo. A Bay Area activist, disillusioned from 
the collapse of the Bush Era anti-war movement, 
journeys to Buenos Aires where he finds himself 
intoxicated by the vapors still hanging in the air 
from another failed movement. 











































COVER: What do you believe defines a human being? 

DICK: For example, the capacity to say no when what one was 
told to do was wrong. Someone saying, “No, I wont kill. I 
wont bomb.” A balking. And this balking I saw in the teenag¬ 
ers, in the so-called “punks.” A nonpolitical rebellion of the 
youth, which in the long run, without their realizing it, had 
very great political significance. Not in terms of elections and 
parties, but with the emergence of kids who could not be 
bribed, who could not be intimidated, who would not listen 
to propaganda. I saw the need of an illegal rebellion against 
what was basically an illegal system. In other words, you cant 
say to a kid, “Don’t break the law. Always obey the law,” be¬ 
cause the law was in itself unjust. 
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